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INTRODVCTIO 


A few years back, when I had just completed my last book and found myself 
perilously at leisure (think of the Roman poet Catullus, who once admonished 
himself that “leisure is your problem,” otium molestum est), I conceived the idea 
for this new undertaking. Though the implementation proved to be, if not 
molestum, then for sure NEGotium, the premise itself was uncomplicated. I 
wanted to gather and edit a collection of entirely authentic, unadapted, 
unsimplified classical Latin texts that beginning students, from the very first day 
of their introduction to what I ever reverently dub “The Mother Tongue,” could 
read, enjoy, and profit from and that would provide a wide range of insights into 
not just the minds of Rome’s movers and shakers—her politicians and generals, 
philosophers and great poets—but also into the daily lives of the Average Joe 
and Jane Roman. 

For years I have taught from (and become otherwise engaged with) that 
venerable classic, Wheelock’s Latin, whose cardinal virtue is that it introduces 
students to ancient authors from the very outset, through individual sentendae 
and then gradually longer and more complex prose and verse texts. As early as 
Wheelock’s second chapter there are sentendae antiquae extracted verbatim 
from such writers as Terence, Cicero, Propertius, Livy, Phaedrus, Seneca, 
Juvenal, Pliny, Publilius Syrus, Servius, and St. Jerome. Chapter five introduces 
the first “complete,” unadapted text, an epigram by the humorist Martial, many 
of whose lively little poems are sprinkled throughout the book’s forty chapters, 
which include other unsimplified, unaltered texts, mostly excerpts, from authors 
like Caesar, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, and Petronius. The sampling 
from classics of Roman literature found in Wheelock’s Latin makes it unique 
among introductory Latin textbooks, and, along with its clear and orderly 
presentation of Latin grammar, has helped retain its place as one of the most 
widely used introductory texts for beginning students. 

Nevertheless the volume of readings is necessarily restricted, and very many 



of the selections are “adapted,” which is to say altered and simplified in one way 
or another, so that students who have learned only a limited amount of grammar 
at a given point in the text can still read passages that would otherwise be too 
complex. Other beginning textbooks have similar, in most cases considerably 
greater, limitations in their introduction of entirely “authentic” texts. Virtually 
every beginning Latin book could benefit from a companion text that gets 
students reading “real” and interesting Latin statim, “immediately!” 

SCRIBBLERS, SCVLPTORS, AND SCRIBES 
First...the Scribblers 

The challenge in producing such a companion reader was to identify 
authentic texts that were not only of sufficient interest, but also simple enough in 
terms of grammar and vocabulary to be read by students in the earliest stages of 
learning the language. The solution I came upon (and with some joyfully helpful 
advice from my uxor carissima, Alice!) is to be seen in the title, Scribblers, 
Scvlptors, and Scribes. The “Scribblers” you’ll encounter beginning in the first 
of the book’s forty chapters are those everyday Romans who had, as seems clear, 
an overwhelming passion for writing on walls—and doors, and storefronts, and 
columns, AND any and all available surfaces—about love and hate, friends and 
enemies, life and death, politicians and gladiators, and just about every other 
subject imaginable. They have left literally thousands of graffiti that afford us 
countless, sometimes intimate insights into their daily thoughts and activities. 
The book contains dozens of such graffiti, the vast majority of them from 
Pompeii, whose destruction in the cataclysmic eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in 
August, A.D. 79, at once captured and preserved for us the single largest corpus 
of wall-writings that survive from the ancient world—many of them dating to 
the years and months immediately preceding the catastrophe. 

Even more so than twenty-first-century Americans, the Pompeians scribbled 
everywhere, typically scratching their messages into plaster walls with a stilus or 
any sharp instrument that might be at hand; sometimes the texts were painted 
(and in that case called dipinti), often in bright colors, especially in the case of 
the political campaign notices (programmata ) and advertisements for gladiatorial 
games that were so common all around the city. Besides the insights these texts 
provide into aspects of daily life in a provincial town of the first century A.D.., 
they can teach us something too about Roman literacy; some studies have 
suggested a literacy rate of about twenty percent during the early Roman empire, 



but in a bustling, mercantile town like Pompeii, the level might have been much 
higher. We can be grateful, it might be added, that not all writers of graffiti were 
quite masters of the Latin language, as you will see from the selections in this 
book: just as in the case of modern graffiti you’ve seen in the bathroom down the 
hall, these ancient wall-writings often contain spelling errors, which at times 
provide important clues to how Romans pronounced their language, as well as 
grammatical mistakes, which can provide consolation to modern Latin students 
who sometimes repeat them! 


Scvlptors 

These graffiti, though many were quite artful, were typically written in 
“easy” Latin, and so too, for somewhat different reasons, were the more formal 
inscriptions that we find engraved or otherwise more or less permanently 
imprinted on buildings, arches, pottery, tableware, jewelry, and a wide variety of 
other ancient structures and artifacts. SCVLPTOR, as the early Romans wrote the 
word (in all CAPITALS and with the vowel V), or “sculptor” in its more familiar 
English form, is the Latin noun for a craftsman who not only produced 
“sculpture,” in the sense of statuary, but who also “sculpted,” i.e., carved or 
engraved, inscriptions on stone, metal, ceramicware, and other such durable 
materials that have survived in even greater numbers than graffiti. These texts 
were, for the most part, brief, for reasons of space, and syntactically simple, for 
ease of reading by the average viewer. The numerous inscriptions of this sort that 
you will find in nearly every chapter of the book are drawn from temples, 
triumphal arches, coins, pottery, mosaic floors, wooden tablets, rings, platters, 
slave collars, and especially tombstones and other funerary monuments; many 
are in contexts you will yourself certainly encounter, if you travel to Rome (who 
could miss that inscription over the porch of the marvelous Pantheon!) or simply 
pay a visit to a museum with a collection of Roman antiquities. All of the book’s 
inscriptions have been selected for the glimpses they provide into realities of the 
Roman world, and the epitaphs in particular yield insights into popular 
philosophy, attitudes toward death and the afterlife, and views of what 
constituted a good and worthy life. 

The volume’s graffiti and other inscriptions come from throughout the 
empire, but the majority are from Pompeii (and found chiefly in volume 4 of the 
monumental collection, the Corpus Inscriptionum Latmarum, abbreviated CIL 4) 
and the city of Rome and its environs (CIL 6). The ancient city of Pompeii has 
been divided by archaeologists into regions and blocks (regiones and insulae), 



and the locations of inscriptions from these sectors are conventionally further 
identified by street name and, when one has been assigned, the name of a 
building or other structure. This can all be far more complicated than necessary 
in a book of this kind, and so I typically identify locations in general terms, often 
giving the street name in Italian and sometimes, in English, the name of the 
house or other structure, such as the amphitheater or the Large Palaestra; 
capitalization practices, as you see in just these last two examples, vary as well, 
and I have followed what appear to be the commonest conventions for the 
various buildings. 

Scribes 

Finally, the “Scribes” of the book’s title (a term drawn from the same Latin 
word as “scribbler,” i.e., the verb scribere, “to write”) are those assiduous, and 
either more or less scholarly “clerks,” typically slaves in ancient times, and 
monks laboring in monasteries throughout the Middle Ages and into the 
Renaissance, who laboriously copied out by hand the countless literary texts that 
have survived to us from antiquity almost exclusively via manuscript tradition, 
up until the invention of the printing press in the fifteenth century. To these 
dutiful copyists are owed the selections included in the Proverbia et Dicta and 
Litteratura sections of this book, all of which—like the Inscriptiones —are 
drawn directly from ancient sources (the only exceptions being one or two 
personal favorites of mine, including Hugo of St. Victor’s memorable 
exhortation to us to “learn EVERYthing,” from the twelfth century, and several 
dicta drawn from the sixteenth-century humanist Erasmus, whose collection of 
“Adages,” however, derives chiefly from Greco-Roman sources). 

The ancient Romans and their language are known to many of us especially 
through their proverbs and countless “quotable quotes,” from which there is 
much to be learned, not only about Roman culture and thought, but about the 
Latin language itself, and which, because of their extraordinary economy of 
language, are made-to-order for students in a beginning course. The book’s 
“Proverbs and Sayings” represent a wide variety of ancient Roman authors, and 
the fuller selections in the “Literature” section that concludes each chapter are 
drawn from such important writers as Cicero, Catullus, Sallust, Horace, Sulpicia, 
Augustus, Seneca the Younger, Petronius, Martial, the younger Pliny, the 
emperor Trajan, Juvenal, and many others; selections from St. Jerome’s Latin 
translation of the Bible are included as well, not as religious texts, but for their 
historical and literary interest, and for the relatively simple Latin that Jerome 



employed in his “Vulgate” edition to make the scriptures widely accessible to the 
vulgus, i.e., the common folk. 

The book’s early chapters contain none of these longer selections, only 
inscriptions and proverbs, because of the complexity of the “simplest” of 
classical literary texts vs. the limited morphology (forms) and syntax introduced 
in Wheelock’s opening chapters and in other beginning textbooks. The first 
actual literary passages introduced, beginning in Capvt IV, and many of those 
throughout the book, are poetry, first and foremost because the grammar and 
sentence structure are generally in fact easier than prose, and second—I’ll 
confess—because Latin verse has long been a passion of mine; but, rest assured, 
the length, complexity, and variety of readings, both prose and verse, complete 
works (like letters and poems) and unadapted excerpts, increase as you proceed 
through the chapters. 

Exact passage citations are provided along with each of the proverbs and 
adages, as well as with all the literary selections, so that readers can easily locate 
the originals for context or further reading (a useful online source for the 
purpose is the Latin Library, http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/). A single exception 
are the numerous dicta drawn from the first-century B.C. mime-writer Publilius 
Syrus, whose Sententiae, gems of popular philosophy that schoolboys were for 
centuries required to write out and memorize, were compiled, variously edited, 
jumbled, and recompiled in antiquity; no completely authoritative text exists 
today, and the individual Sententiae are differently numbered in the various 
editions, so I have culled favorites from varying sources and dispensed with any 
numbering of the selections. 

A final point I might make regarding the content of the reading selections: 
the voices of women from ancient Rome have in many textbooks been too 
infrequently heard, and for a variety of reasons. Certainly the education of 
women in ancient Rome was far more restricted than that of men, as was their 
direct involvement in politics and many other civic, religious, and social 
contexts, so that the roles they played were less public and less publicized. 
Nevertheless Roman women had a prominence that surpassed that of their 
counterparts in Greece and many other ancient cultures, and with the 
“democratization” of classical studies in American and European cultures over 
the past 50 years, both interest in, and our knowledge of, the diverse 
contributions made by women to Roman society have expanded considerably. 
This book offers glimpses of women in the roles of daughter, sister, wife, 
mother, friend, lover, prostitute, sports enthusiast, shopowner, political 
campaigner, client, author, and physician; and you will hear them speak through 
a variety of media, including graffiti, epitaphs (notably those composed by 



Cornelia Galla for her husband, and Terentia for her brother, both dactylic 
hexameter poems) and other inscriptions, actual handwritten letters, and formal 
literary works (in particular the elegies of the first-century B.C. elegist Sulpicia). 

THE BOOK’S DESIGN AND HOW TO USE IT 

Each chapter of Scribblers, Scvlptors, and Scribes opens with a very brief 
general introduction, simply highlighting some of the contents and mentioning 
newly introduced grammar, which is then followed by the Inscriptiones, 
Proverbia et Dicta, and, in Capita IV, VII, and XI-XL, the Litteratura selections. 
Each graffito, inscription, and literary text has its own short introductory 
commentary. All texts, including the proverbs, are provided with vocabulary 
glosses (more about this below) and other aids; technical terms for figures of 
speech, poetic and rhetorical devices, and many grammatical constructions are 
printed in SMALL CAPITALS like this, in order to focus your attention on 
terminology you ought to know in connection with your study of Latin (many 
are defined at their first occurrence, and you should research online or in a good 
dictionary any others with which you may be unfamiliar). 

Several of the texts are followed by Quaesdones, brief questions that focus 
the reader’s attention on matters of content or, occasionally, of style. Each 
chapter concludes with a Grammatica section that includes a few brief grammar 
exercises, keyed to the order in which morphology and syntax are presented in 
Wheelock’s Latin but which should work reasonably well in connection with 
most other introductory Latin textbooks, particularly with reference to the 
Summarium Formarum (“Summary of Lorms”) that is included as an appendix 
at the back of the book (where you will also find the Latin-English Vocabulary 
described in more detail below, and a list of general abbreviations that are 
employed in the notes and abbreviations of the titles of ancient works that are 
used in the passage citations). 

Linally, in addition to the numerous illustrations accompanying the texts in 
each chapter, you will find, following this introduction, maps of Italy, the 
Aegean, Roman Britain, and the Roman Empire, which contain all the places 
mentioned in connection with the Latin texts except a very few at the outermost 
reaches of the empire and beyond the scope of the maps. In order to include as 
much detail as possible, and at the same time avoid crowding, two maps of Italy 
are provided, one with cities and highways, the other with regions and 
topographical features. Toponyms are given in Latin, with the exception of a few 
locations for which the ancient Roman names are not known and which are 



identified instead by their modern names in parentheses and italics. 


Graffiti and Other Inscriptions 

You should find the format of the Proverbia et Dicta and the Litteratura 
selections in each chapter clear enough, but a few comments may be helpful 
regarding my editing of the laseriptiones. In nearly every instance the graffiti 
and other inscriptions, sometimes accompanied by a photograph or drawing, are 
presented in two forms, either side by side, or one above the other—first in a 
“transcription,” which very roughly approximates the appearance of the original, 
i.e., with lettering entirely in capitals, frequent abbreviations, lacunae for text 
missing due to damage, occasional run-on lines, and little or no punctuation 
(besides the occasional punctum, or raised “dot,” used in some inscriptions to 
separate words), and then in an “edited” text, with conventional capitalization, 
spacing, and punctuation, abbreviations “expanded,” and some lacunae restored. 
My purpose in this is to provide you with some insight into the editorial process 
and an understanding that ancient texts, whether transmitted via inscription or 
manuscript, rarely come down to us tidily packaged, with the i’s dotted, the t’s 
crossed, and the crisp clarity of a modern edition; the challenges (and fun!) of 
editing 2000-year-old inscriptions will be even more obvious to you in the case 
of those texts for which illustrations are included in the book. 

A few more points regarding the transcriptions: besides the punctum, which 
was used infrequently in graffiti but quite commonly in epitaphs and other more 
monumental inscriptions (sometimes in the form of a triangle or an ivy leaf, 
rather than simply a dot), punctuation was rare in these sorts of texts—as, 
indeed, was true also of manuscripts, some specimens of which are among the 
book’s numerous illustrations. Occasionally the “apex” was employed, a small 
mark usually appearing over a vowel to indicate that it is long, but those and 
other marks of punctuation are generally not included in the transcriptions in this 
book. Likewise a variety of archaic or local letter forms (e.g., || for E) that appear 
in many of the inscriptions included in the book are printed in conventional 
classical letter form in the transcriptions; some of these can be easily seen in the 
accompanying illustrations, including the alphabet graffiti presented in Capvt I. 
As with the other inscriptions, I have substituted the familiar classical capital 
letters in transcribing graffiti, which in fact were generally written in a form of 
cursive and are, along with the Vindolanda tablets from Roman Britain 
(examples of which also appear in this book), our earliest specimens of 
handwriting in Latin. My transcriptions observe the line-breaks of the original, 



but center each line, as is not always done in the originals, and I have usually 
made no effort to reflect the irregular spacing or positioning of words that is so 
common in graffiti, as can be seen in the several facsimile drawings included in 
the book. Finally, archaic or local spellings and misspellings are generally 
retained in both the transcriptions and the edited text, and then commented on in 
the notes. 

The following standard symbols for dealing with lacunae (gaps) and 
abbreviations that occur so frequently in inscriptions are regularly employed: 

In transcriptions: 

...] lacuna (missing text that cannot be restored) at the beginning of a 
line; here and in the next two symbols, three dots are always 
employed, regardless of the apparent length of the gap 
[.. .lacuna at end of line 
[...] lacuna at midline 

In the edited texts: 

(abc) an abbreviation expanded by the editor 
[abc] letters missing due to damage and supplied by the editor 
<abc> letters omitted either by error, or as a reflection of the writer’s 
pronunciation, and supplied by the editor 
((abc)) text supplied for items represented by symbols in the 
inscription 

Even more elaborate conventions exist for transcribing and editing Latin 
inscriptions, but the ones employed here should more than suffice for an 
introductory textbook of this kind. 


Vocabulary 

The principles employed in this reader for glossing vocabulary are simple: 
all words that have not yet been introduced by the corresponding chapter in 
Wheelock’s Latin are glossed at their first occurrence in each chapter, as are 
words that have a different sense in the current context than the meanings 
provided by Wheelock; words that have been introduced in Wheelock by a given 
chapter in the book and are thus not glossed are, however, listed in the Vocabula 



(“Vocabulary”) at the back of the book, so that students introduced to Latin using 
any beginning textbook can easily manage the vocabulary in this reader. Glosses 
typically contain the following: 

the complete “dictionary entry” for the Latin word, printed in bold; full 
principal parts are provided for all verbs, except regular first conjugation 
verbs, which are abbreviated as, e.g., amo (1), = amo, amare, amavl, ama 
turn; the genitive form of third declension nouns is spelled out (other 
genitives are abbreviated, since their full forms are easily deduced from the 
nominatives); 


English meanings, printed in italic, usually beginning with the word’s basic 
sense and including several definitions illustrating the broader semantic 
range a word can have; 


a few English derivatives, given in quotation marks (e.g., amo, amare, to 
love; “amatory,” “amorous”), which serve both as English vocabulary 
boosters and as an aid to remembering the meaning of the Latin word; 
derivatives are often not provided when an obvious derivative is included 
among the definitions (e.g., humanus, -a, -um, human, humane.) 


As you encounter a new vocabulary item, make an effort to memorize it then 
and there, a task that should be simplified both from instantly seeing the word 
used in context and by association with the derivatives provided in the glosses. 
Do recall that words likely to be unfamiliar are glossed only at their first 
occurrence in a given chapter—so if the word turns up again later in that same 
chapter, you may need to scan back through that chapter’s notes if you have 
forgotten the meaning. 

READING ALOUD AND FOR COMPREHENSION 

As you continue with your study of Latin, please remain constantly aware 
that this magnificently rich language did not merely consist of static written texts 
to be silently read, but it was for well over a millennium a spoken language—a 
language easily learned, listened to, comprehended, and spoken, not only by 



politicians and poets, but by Roman boys and girls, in fact, just as your own 
native language was acquired and spoken by you in your childhood. You should 
apply all your language learning skills in your study every day, listening and 
speaking, or at least reading aloud, and not just silently reading and writing. The 
Romans themselves, in fact, almost never read silently, even when they were 
alone, but routinely read aloud—and so should you! Train yourself always to 
practice aloud all the new vocabulary items introduced in each chapter of this 
book, and most especially to read aloud every Latin sentence or passage you 
encounter, and, as you do, to read the Latin text for comprehension—reading it 
straight through two or three times, if necessary, to grasp the meaning—before 
attempting a translation into English. 
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CAPVT I 



The ABC’s of Latin, Love, and Living Well 


Whether scribblers, “sculptors” (i.e., engravers), or scribes, ancient folks who 
wrote texts of any sort required an alphabet, of course. The Romans borrowed 
theirs from their Etruscan neighbors (and at the time, in the sixth century B.C., 
their overlords), who had in turn adapted their script from Greeks living in south 
Italy. By the first century, literacy was far more widespread in Italy than one 
might suppose, particularly in cities and the more bustling small towns, and 
some of our best evidence of that is the graffiti Romans of all ages and social 
levels scribbled, etched, or painted on almost any available surface, from 
bathroom walls, to storefronts, to columns at the local gym. This chapter will 
introduce you to a few typical graffiti from Pompeii, whose destruction by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D.. 79 actually preserved for us the best known corpus 
of Latin scribblings, as well as some examples of another common sort of 
inscription, floor mosaics (also from Pompeii); the chapter’s graffiti include, 
besides some familiar “John loves Jane” sorts of declarations, a sampling of the 
numerous alphabets we find at Pompeii written out on walls for practice by 
schoolchildren (as we know from their position on the lower parts of the walls). 
And besides these various Inscription^, the chapter presents the first group of 
Prdverbia et Dicta, proverbs and “quotable quotes,” transmitted to us thanks to 
the herculean efforts of hardworking and nearly always anonymous scribes, who, 
over the millennia until the invention of the printing press in the fifteenth 
century, meticulously copied out by hand nearly all the literary texts that have 
survived to us from ancient Rome. 


Grammatica 

The readings in each of this book’s forty chapters include some new 
grammar, i.e., forms and/ or uses (“morphology” and “syntax”), and the chapter 
introductions will alert you to what that grammar is; likewise the Grammatica 
section at the end of each chapter includes questions about the new material. The 
newly introduced grammatical structures correspond directly to those in the forty 



chapters of Wheelock’s Latin; whether you are using Wheelock or a different 
beginning textbook, you should carefully review the material in question. For 
this opening chapter, you should focus on the present active indicative, infinitive, 
and imperative of 1st- and 2nd-conjugation verbs. 


Proncmtia et Comprehende 

One of the fundamental ABC’s of reading “The Mother Tongue,” besides 
knowing the alphabet itself and the basic rules of grammar, is always (semper!) 
to read aloud (the Latin verb for which is pronuntio, pronuntiare) and always 
to read first for comprehension (from the verb comprehendo). The ancients 
themselves almost never read silently, even when alone; language is a 
phenomenon of speaking and listening first and foremost—writing is simply (or 
not-so-simply) a representation of the spoken word—and this was especially true 
for the Romans, whose language, in all of its richness and even musicality, was 
meant to be uttered, heard, and comprehended. Translation into English is a 
valuable exercise, both as one means of demonstrating your understanding of a 
written text and even for improving your English composition skills, but it is 
fundamentally an artificial exercise and not at all the chief objective of learning 
Latin (or any language). So remember (memento!), always read first aloud and 
for comprehension: semper pronuntia et comprehende! 

INSCRiPTIONES 

The Romans Learn Their ABC’s 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNO[PQ]RSTVX 

AABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRTVX 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ( CIL ) 4.5487 and 5474: Of the two children 
practicing their “abe cedaria” on these Pompeian walls, the first (in 5487) must 
have felt an artistic impulse and gave the B an elegant flourish of a tail! The 
other child didn’t like the first A and so wrote it again. The letter forms seen here 
were common at this period, including the | | for E (as usual, the transcription 
here uses standard letter forms); there was no J or W, V represented both vowel 
and consonant, and Y and Z were commonly omitted (being used chiefly for 
words borrowed from Greek). In 5487 the P and Q were obscured by damage to 



the wall but supplied in the transcription in square brackets, a standard editorial 
convention used throughout this text. Alphabet practice seen in other graffiti 
included writing backward and upside down, and, in a type of exercise described 
by the Roman educator Quintilian (Inst. 1.1.25), a number appear in an 
alternating forward-backward series like this: AXBVCT...: can you complete 
the series?—Pompeian schoolkids could! I add a reminder here that the many 
graffiti and other inscriptions presented in this book that have CIL 4 numbers are 
all from Pompeii, unless otherwise noted (CIL 4 contains inscriptions also from 
the neighboring towns of Herculaneum and Stabiae). 





Abecedaria graffiti, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.5487 and 5474) 
Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


Love Is Everywhere... 

MARC VS SPEDVSA AMAT 
Marcus Spe<n>dusa<m> amat. 


CIL 4.7086: Here’s a lovely (and loving!) first reading, a graffito from Pompeii, 
complete with spelling mistakes!—it’s the sort of thing you’ve seen and read, 
and perhaps even written, on a wall somewhere, sometime.... The angular 
brackets, <...>, are used conventionally, and throughout this text, to indicate 
letters omitted by mistake and supplied by the editor; spelling errors or oddities 
like this often provide useful insights into an individual’s, or a community’s, 
pronunciation habits. 



Marcus: one of the commonest 20 or so ancient Roman male praenomina (first 
names; sg. prae no men).—Spendusa: a less common female name, likely a 
slave or freedwoman (llberta). The usual -am ending signals the dir. obj., as 
does the word order, which is standard for Latin: SOV, subj.-obj.-verb (vs. 
English, which is an SVO language); final -m was often muted in speech, and 
sometimes therefore dropped in writing. 


...But So Is Envy 


AM AM VS 

Amamus—invidcmus! 


INVIDEMVS 

CIL 4.1222: Inscribed on the Porta di Ercolano (the gate to Herculaneum) at 
Pompeii. 

invided, invidcre, invldl, invisum, to be envious, envy, be jealous; 
“invidious.” 

Good Luck to the Baker! 


HIC • HABITAT 

Hi c habitat Fell citas. 

FELICITAS 

CIL 4.1454: Inscribed in stone in a niche over the oven in a Pompeian bakery, 
the graffito was accompanied by a carving of a phallus intended as a symbol of 
prosperity. 

hie, adv., in this place, here .—habitd (1), to live (in), dwell; “habitat,” 
“inhabitant.”— Fell citas: an abstract noun = good luck, success, Eng. “felicity,” 
but also a woman’s name and name of the Roman goddess of Fortune as well; in 
view of the inscription’s location and the phallic symbolism, which sense is 
likely intended here? The subj. of a clause usually precedes its verb (cf. the 
following selection), but it can follow as well. 



Celer’s House 


AEMILIUS CELER HIC HABITAT 
Aemilius Celer h I c habitat. 


CIL 4.3794: Graffito from a house at Pompeii. 

Aemilius Celer: the house’s owner; Aemilius is his family name (nomen), and 
Celer his cognomen, a name often following the family name, typically 
describing some physical or character trait and sometimes inherited from a 
parent or ancestor. 

Profit Is Good... 


Salve, lucru<m>! 


SALVE LVCRV 


CIL 10.874: From a Pompeian floor mosaic at the entrance to a private 
residence, the house of local magistrate Vedius Siricus. 

lucrum, noun, material gain, profit; “lucre,” “lucrative.” 



Floor mosaic, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 10.874) 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 


...But Cleanliness Is Next To Godliness 


Bene lava! 


BENE LAVA 


L’annee epigraphique (AE) 1916, #95: From a floor mosaic at Pompeii, but good 
advice for us all! The message commonly appeared at the entrances to Roman 
baths throughout the empire, occasionally, as here, with images of bathing 
sandals; in some inscriptions the imperative is spelled lab a, reflecting variants in 
local pronunciation. 

bene, adv., well; “benefactor,” “benevolent.”—lavo (1), to bathe, wash; 
“lavatory.” 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 

The ancient Romans are known to many Americans from their innumerable 
proverbs and dicta, “famous sayings” or “quotable quotes,” from which there is 
much to be learned about the Roman mind at work, and which, because of their 
extraordinary economy of language, are made-to-order for students in a 
beginning Latin course. Each of the forty chapters in this book presents a variety 
of memorable quotations and proverbs from a range of authors and literary texts. 
As with the graffiti, inscriptions, and other readings in this book, Latin words 
that are likely to be unfamiliar are glossed in the notes at their first occurrence in 
each chapter, along with English derivatives, brief comments, and occasional 
questions; all words that are not glossed are included in the Latin-English 
Vocabulary at the back of the book. 


• 1. Ave atque vale. (Catullus Carm. 101.10: The poet at once greets his 
deceased brother’s ashes and bids him a last farewell.—ave, interj., 
also spelled have, greetings, hail !—atque = et.) 

• 2. Ave, Maria. ( Luke 1.28.) 

• 3. De nihil o nihil, in nihilum nil. (Persius Sat. 3.84: nihilb, nihilum, 
nil, all = nihil.—de, prep., down from, from; “descend.”—in, prep., 
in, into. —The Neronian satirist, echoing the didactic poet Lucretius, 



evokes a fundamental principle of Epicurean physical science.) 

• 4. In nihil a nihilo. (a or ab, prep., away from, from; “aberrant,” 
“absent.”—A common formula in funerary inscriptions: what 
conception of afterlife is implied?) 

• 5. Multum erratis. ( Mark 12.27: multum, adv., much, greatly; 
“multiply,” “multitude.”) 

• 6. Nihil amas, cum ingratum amas. (Plautus Pers. 228: cum, conj., 
when. —ingratum: here an ungrateful man, an ingrate.) 

• 7. Nihil nimis. (Seneca Ep. 94.43: nimis, adv., too, too much, 
excessively, in excess; “nimiety.”—Moderation was a major tenet of 
ancient philosophy dating back to archaic Greece.) 

• 8. Non amo to. (Martial Epig. 1.32.1: te, pron., you.) 

• 9. Quern amat, amat; quern non amat, non amat. (Petronius Sat. 37: 
quern, rel. pron., whom.) 

• 10. Quid me interrogas? ( John 18.21: quid here, as often, means not 
what but why. —interrogd [1], to ask, question; “interrogate.”) 

• 11. Si rcgnas, iubc. (Seneca Med. 194: regno [1], to rule, govern; 
“regent,” “reign,” “interregnum.”—iubeo, iubere, iussl, iussum, to 
order, command; “jussive.”) 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba (“verbs”): Let’s practice with 1st- and 2nd-conjugation verbs: make a list 
of all that you find in this chapter’s readings (both the Inscription^ and the Pr 
bverbia et Dicta), separating them into two columns, one for lst-conjugation 
and one for 2nd, and then transform each singular verb to plural, and each plural 
to singular, writing the new forms just to the right of the original. Consult the 
Summarium Fbrmarum (“Summary of Forms”) appendix, if you need help. 



CAPVT II 



Grave Goods, Gomora, and Sage Moral Guidance 


This chapter offers up a few more Pompeian graffiti, one a curse wishing 
someone ill health, another scribbled by a fellow complaining of a head cold, 
and a third seemingly proclaiming the city’s immorality—and, prophetically, its 
imminent doom? There are texts also from two women’s burials, one carved on 
an ivory comb of the late empire, and the other bearing what is widely believed 
to be the oldest surviving Latin inscription. The chapter’s PrCiverbia et Dicta 
include a selection of Dionysius Cato’s moral precepts—good advice, and easy 
reading for those just beginning their study of The Mother Tongue! 

Grammatica nova (“new grammar” to watch for in this chapter): 1st- 
declension nouns and adjectives and their uses. 

Semper promt ntia et comprehende: always read each text aloud first, and 
read the Latin for comprehension, before attempting an English translation. 

iNSCRIPTIONeS 
Modestina’s Comb 


MODESTINA VHEE 

Modest ina, vhee. 


British Museum object GR 1904,0204.1168: A double-sided comb, carved from 
ivory, about 5” long; 3rd-4th cent. A.D.., and probably from the grave of the 
woman whose name it bears. Hair combs (the Lat. noun was pecten) were 
routinely used in grooming and might be made of ivory or silver or, for poorer 
Romans, of wood or bone. 

vhee: the meaning is unknown; some suppose the (semi-literate?) artisan meant 
to carve VALE (vale), but substituted HE for the somewhat similar capitals AL, 
or the letters VHEE may be an abbreviation (one conjecture is virgo honesta et 



egregia, an honorable and excellent maiden ). If vale is the correct reading, then 
the object itself “speaks,” a feature very common in Roman inscriptions, and 
bids its mistress farewell, either as she leaves home with her hair well coiffed or, 
as part of the deceased Modestina’s grave goods, in her departure from the world 
of the living. 



Ivory comb, third-fourth century A.D.., British Museum, London, 

Great Britain 

© The Trustees of the British Museum 


Repent—The End Is Near 


SODOMf... 

Sodom[a], Gomora! 

GOMORA 

CIL 4.4976: Graffito scrawled with charcoal in large letters on the dining room 
wall of a Pompeian house, possibly, as some scholars have conjectured, by a Jew 
or a Christian in the midst of the catastrophic eruption of Vesuvius in August 
A.D.. 79; certainly it is evidence of knowledge of the Old Testament at Pompeii. 

Sodoma Gomora: sc. et.—Sodom and Gomorrah were two cities destroyed by 
fire and brimstone sent by God because of the vices of their citizens, in the 
account of Genesis 19.24-25; the names became proverbial for cities or cultures 
viewed as morally corrupt. 































Graffito from a house in regio IX, insula I, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.4976) 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


I’ve Got a Cold! 

Pltulta me tenet. 


PITVITA ME TENET 


CIL 4.116*: Another Pompeian graffito (though the editors of CIL regard it as a 
late forgery, as the asterisked CIL number indicates); this poor fellow needed a 
doctor, and wanted the world to know! 

pltulta, -ae, f., mucus, phlegm = stuffiness, a cold, hay fever; “pituitary” 
Horace jokes in one of his poems (Epist. 1.1.108) that a wise man is nearly as 
blessed as Jupiter, unless, of course, he’s “got a cold,” cum (with) pltulta. 
—teneo, tenure, tenul, tentum, to hold (back, down), grasp; “tenable,” 
“tenacity” remember the word order rule, SOY. 


A Curse 


...JEGROTA 

[AJegrdta, [ajegrota, aegrota! 

...JEGROTA 

AEGROTA 



CIL 4.4507: Graffito from the house of Marcus Vesonius Primus, Pompeii; 
curses (some of them, unlike this one, quite lengthy and detailed) and other 
forms of black magic were common in ancient Rome, though there were laws 
against them. 

aegroto (1), to be ill or sick (physically or mentally); the triple repetition was 
intended to intensify the efficacy of the curse. 


Good Health to Tita 


Salvetod, Tita! 


SALVETOD TITA 


The “Salvetod Tita” inscription (no CIL number): This cheerful salutation, from 
a wine jug found in a tomb near Gabii, an ancient town of Latium east of Rome, 
is generally regarded as the oldest extant specimen of Latin writing; Tita, the 
woman addressed, was perhaps buried in the tomb, and the wine jug was among 
her funerary offerings. 

salvctod: an archaic fut. imperat., essentially = salve. 


The “Salvetod Tita” inscription, Gabii, Italy, seventh century B.C. 
Kay Stanton, based on a drawing by G. Colonna 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 



1. Varia vltast. (Plautus True. 219: varia, varied, different; variable, 
inconstant. —vltast or vlta’st = vita est, an example of the sort of 
contractions that were normal in Fat., as in Eng., in ordinary daily 
speech and which were commonly employed in the comedies of the 
3rd-cent. playwright Plautus.) 

2. Fortcina caeca est. (Cicero Amic. 54: caeca, adj., blind, unseeing; 
arbitrary; “caecal,” “caecilian.”) 

3. Inde Ira et lacrimae. (Juvenal Sat. 1.168: The satirist imagines a guilty 
man’s response to his satiric attack.—inde, adv., thence, from there; 
then .—lacrimae, -ae, f., tear; what does the Eng. adj. “lacrimose” 
mean?—what are “lacrimal ducts”?) 

4. Quid autem est amare? (Cicero Fin. 2.78: autem, adv., however; 
moreover.) 


Following, and continued in the next few chapters, are some of the so-called 
Monosticha Catdnis, a set of one-line ethical precepts written out, according to 
tradition, by an otherwise unknown 3rd/ 4th-cent. A.D.. author Dionysius Cato 
for his son; they each include usually a simple imperative and direct object, and 
so are easy reading for beginners. These, and Cato’s “distichs” (Disticha), a 
collection of two-line moralizing proverbs in dactylic hexameter verse, were 
widely read in Europe and in early American schools, and were favorites of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Dicta Catdnis ad filium suum: 
Cato’s Precepts for His Son 


• 5. Verecundiam serva. (verecundia, -ae, f., modesty, deference, 
respect for others; “revere,” “reverence.”) 

• 6. Dlligentiam adhibc. (dlligentia, -ae, f., carefulness, attentiveness; 
“diligent,” “diligence.”—adhibeo, adhibere, adhibul, adhibitum, to 
hold out, extend; apply, practice; “exhibit,” “inhibition.”) 

• 7. Familiam cura. (familia, -ae, f., one of many Fat. nouns ending in - 
ia that have Eng. derivatives with the same root but ending in “-y” cf. 



gloria.—euro [1], to care for, attend to; heal, cure; care about, worry 
about; “curative,” “incurable.”) 

• 8. Pugna pro patria. (pugno [1], to fight; “pugnacious,” 

“impugn.”—pro, prep. + abl., for, on behalf of.) 

• 9. Aequum iudica. (iudico [1], to judge; “judicial,” 

“adjudicate.”—aequum, adv., fairly; “equitable,” “equity.”) 

• 10. Minimc iudica. (minim e, adv., very little, the least; “minimum” 
here, as often, essentially = non.) 


GRAMMATICA 

Nomina (“nouns”): List all the lst-declension nouns in the chapter’s readings, 
and identify their case, number, and grammatical function. Consult the Summa 
rium Form a rum appendix, if you need to review the case-endings. 



CAPVT III 



Lovers, a Laureate, and the Labyrinth 


The inscriptions in this chapter are all graffiti from Pompeii, among them a 
signed self-portrait, some lovers’ notes, and a labeled drawing of the Minotaur’s 
labyrinth; the Proverbia et Dicta provide further insights into Roman wisdom, 
and more of Cato’s precepts to his son. 

Grammatica nova: 2nd-declension masculine nouns and adjectives, and 
their “uses” (syntactical functions). 

iNSCRiPTIONES 

Self-Portrait? 


Ru fus est. 


RVFVS EST 



CIL 4.9226: Pompeian graffito from the north wall of the atrium in the Villa of 
the Mysteries; the artist’s self-portrait (?) has been compared to “Mr. Magoo,” 
the cranky, nearsighted, balding and bubble-nosed cartoon character created in 
the 1940s and made popular especially in the animated 1960s television series. 
Rufus himself would not appreciate the comparison, as the laurel wreath he 
wears here was a symbol of imperial power. 

Rufus: the adj. rufus means red, tawny, red-haired; but the word was used 
frequently, as here, as a cognomen. 



Graffito from the Villa of the Mysteries, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.9226) 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


Quite a Charmer! 


CEIO 

Ceid et mult Is pupa Venusta. 

ET • MVL 
TIS PVPA 
VENVST 
A 

CIL 4.8807: Another Pompeian graffito, inspired by an obviously quite popular 
local lady. Use of the punctum, a raised dot indicating a break between words, 
was common in more formal inscriptions, less so in graffiti, but the writer 
employed one here in the second line—though inconsistently, as one might also 
have been helpful in the third. 

Ceius, -I, m., Ceius (a man’s name).—mult Is: sc. virls; the so-called 
substantive use of an adj., where the adj. is employed in place of a noun and one 



must supply man/ men, woman/ women, thing(s), depending on the number, 
gender, and context.—pupa, -ae, f., girl; doll; “pupa,” “pupal.”—Venusta: an 
adj., attractive, charming, but here probably the woman’s name—a slave 
perhaps or a freedwoman; “venusian.” “venereal,” “Venus” sc. est, = Venusta 
est pupa. 

Boy Meets Girl... 


STAPHILVS HIC CVM 
[...Staphilus hie cum Quifeta]. 

QVI 

CIL 4.4087: Even though her name was obscured in this graffito due to damage 
to the column on which it was etched, we know that the lady with whom 
Staphilus had this rendezvous was Quieta (was she in fact “the quiet type”?), as 
their names appear again elsewhere on the same column (CIL 4.4088); between 
the two graffiti, there are sufficient traces of the lettering to permit a 
reconstruction. From the house of Lucius Caecilius Jucundus, Pompeii. 

hie, adv., in this place, here .—cum, prep. + abl., with; you’ll need to imagine 
the verb—what were those two doing? 


...Boy Loves Girl 


RIGVLVS 

Rigulus amat idaia<m>. 

AMAT 

IDAIA 

CIL 4.3131: Graffito from a column at a house on Pompeii’s Vicolo del 
Panattiere. 


Rigulus: Correct spelling and grammar never stand in the way of folks who love 
writing on walls; the standard form of the male name was Regulus.—Idaia: 



name of a slave or freedwoman, possibly a celebrant of the goddess Cybele, who 
had an important cult center on Mt. Ida in Phrygia. 

QUAESTIONtS: We’ve seen the final -m dropped from nouns before (“Love Is 
Everywhere,” Capvt I). How do we know this case ending is required—i.e., what 
must the noun’s grammatical function in the sentence be? What would the more 
common word order be? 


Beware of the Beast 


L AB YRINTHV S 

Labyrinthus: hie habitat Mlnotaurus. 

HIC • HABITAT 
MIN OTAVRV S 


CIL 4.2331: This graffito, on a post in the House of Lucretius, was accompanied 
by a schematic drawing of the labyrinth—one of several representations of the 
Minos myth at Pompeii. 


labyrinthus, - I, m., labyrinth, specifically the legendary labyrinth on Crete that 
housed the monstrous half-man, half-bull Minotaur.—habito (1), to live (in), 
dwell; “habitat,” “inhabitant.”—Mlnotaurus, -I, m., Minotaur, mythic 
offspring of Pasiphae, wife of the Cretan king Minos. 


LASV'/W rtPv/" 
ti^fA&rrAi 



Graffito from the House of Lucretius, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.2331) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 




PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Me autem non semper habetis. (Matthew 26.11: autem, here = sed.) 

2. Multds timere debet, quern multi timent. (Publilius Sent.: timed, time 
re, timul, to fear; “timid,” “timorous.”—quern, whom .—Do you 
recall what we call the use of the two adjectives here?—if not, see the 
note on “Quite a Charmer,” above.) 

3. Haud semper errat fama. (Tacitus Agr. 9: haud = non). 

4. Non curat numerum lupus. (Erasmus Ad. 2.4.99: curd [1], to care for, 
attend to; heal, cure; care about, worry about; “curator,” 
“curative.”—numerum: i.e., of sheep or goats in the flock he will 
attack.—lupus, - I, m., wolf; “lupine.” This proverb, like most of those 
Erasmus collected, derives ultimately from a classical source, in this 
case Vergil Eel. 7.49-52.) 

5. Quid est sapientia? (Seneca Ep. 20.5.) 


And more of Cato’s admonitions to his son (for Cato’s “Monostichs,” see Capvt 
II): 


• 6. Ded supplica. (deus, -I, m., god; “deus ex machina.”—supplied 
[1], to pray [to]; “supplicate,” “suppliant.”) 

• 7. Mundus estd. (mundus, -a, -um, adj., clean; elegant, refined; nice, 
tidy. —estd, fut. imperat. of the verb sum, esse, ful, futurum; such 
imperatives were esp. common in religious and legal texts.) 

• 8. Blandus estd. (blandus, -a, -um, adj., charming, pleasant; “bland,” 
“blandishment.”) 

• 9. Maledlcus ne estd. (maledlcus, -a, -um, adj., from malum + dl 
cere, evil-speaking, slanderous, abusive; “malediction.”) 

• 10. Cdnsultus estd. (cdnsultus, -a, -um, adj., skilled, learned; 
deliberate, prudent; “consultant.”) 



GRAMMATICA 


Nomina: Let’s practice with 2nd-declension masculine nouns (again, if you 
need help with the endings, consult the Summiirium Formrirum at the 
back of the book): list each noun, state its number and case and the specific 
syntactical “use” or “function” (i.e., the case usage), then make it plural. 

Adiectiva (“adjectives”): Think about noun-adjective agreement, and 
explain why in Proverbia et Dicta 7-10 the adjectives end in -us rather 
than -a. 



CAPVT IV 



The Glory of Profit, a Gladiator to Sigh for, and a Girl 
YouM Not Want to Kiss 


The chapter’s inscriptions include lamps, floors, and houses that speak, a 
gladiator’s brag lines, and some stern warnings to thieves and defilers. Among 
the proverbs and adages, you’ll find old Cato still counseling his son, and learn 
the Romans’ views on, inter alia, bad neighbors. The chapter also presents our 
first actual literary selection, an excerpt from one of Martial’s 1,500 verse 
epigrams—a short poem in which he tells a lady why he’d never kiss her! 

Grammatica nova: 2nd-declension neuter nouns and adjectives and their 
uses, including substantives and predicate nouns and adjectives; the present 
tense indicative of sum. 

INSCRiPTIONES 

Hands Off! 


CLAVDIO • NON SVM TVA 
Claudio non sum tua! 


CIL 1 2 .498: This admonition was inscribed on a lamp, found in a burial on the 
Esquiline Hill; inscriptions on ceramic and other household items often are 
written in first person, with the object “speaking” to the viewer, here a “hands 
off” warning any potential thief! The engraver’s script was rather inelegant, but 
he thoughtfully provided a punctum. 

0 -MOf/ $ VM T\'Y 


Inscription from a lamp, Rome, Italy (CIL 1 2 .498) 



Kay Stanton (from CIL ) 


Claudius, -I, m., Claudius, a common Roman nomen; while possession was 
more often indicated by the gen. case, the dat. here can be construed as 
possessive, also a common constmction. 


Marcus Junius Owns Me 

M • IVNI • INSVLA • SVM 
M(arcl) Iuni insula sum. 


CIL 4.4429: Graffito near the entrance to a residence; like the lamp in the 
preceding inscription, the house addresses the viewer, here any potential visitor. 
The parentheses in the text here, and throughout this book, indicate expansion of 
one of the many abbreviations that were common time- and space-savers in 
Latin inscriptions, including graffiti (see Introduction, above, INTRODVCTIO). 

insula, -ae, f., island; apartment building, apartment; “insular,” “insulate,” 
“isolate,” “peninsula.” 


Gladiators Have Sex Appeal! 

SVSPIRIVM 

Suspirium puellarum: Celadus T(h)r(acus). 

PVELLARVM 
CELADVS TR 

CIL 4.4397: Graffito from one of the gladiators’ barracks at Pompeii, and one of 
numerous such gladiatorial “advertisements” found in this and other cities of the 
empire. 

suspirium, -I, n., sigh; a person sighed over, heartthrob; “inspire,” “expire,” 
“respiratory.”—Celadus, - I, m., Celadus (here and below, a popular Pompeian 
fighter).—Thracus, -a, -um (or Th raex/Traex, 3rd deck), from Th race (a 



country east of Macedonia), Thracian; “Thracian gladiators” were a class of 
fighters equipped with helmet, greaves, a small shield, and curved sword. 



Terracotta figurines of two gladiators, first-second century A.D.., 
British Museum, London, Great Britain 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 

PVELLARVM DECVS 
Puellarum decus Celadus T(h)r(acus). 

CELADVS TR 

CIL 4.4345: Our same Pompeian heartthrob! 

decus, decoris (3rd decl.), n., high esteem, honor, glory; often = a person who 
by his presence confers honor or glory on others, glorification; “decor,” 
“decorous.”— decus Celadus: sc. est; forms of the verb to be, sum, esse, fui, 
futiirum, were frequently omitted in ordinary Lat. speech, because easily 
understood, a feature of the language known as ELLIPSIS. 


Shoplifters, Watch Out! 


...]VR • CAVE [...]ALVM 



[F]ur, cave [mjalum! 


CIL 10.8067: Discovery of two nearly identical inscriptions on what appear to be 
lead weights at Pompeii make the above restoration certain. 

fur, furis (3rd deck), m., thief; “furtive,” “furtively.”—caved, cavere, cavi, 
cautum to beware of, avoid; “caveat,” “cautious.” 

And Other Villains Better Watch Out Too! 

CACATOR 

Cacator, cave malu<m>! 

CAVE • MALV 

CIL 4.3832: A dipinto (pi., dipinti), which, unlike a graffito, was painted on a 
surface rather than incised; this coarse but commonplace warning was painted on 
a wall near a latrine along with a picture of two serpents threatening a man 
defecating. 

cacator, cacatoris, m., defecator. 


The Joys of Capitalism 


LVCRVM GAVDIVM 

Lucrum gaudium! 


CIL 10.875: A floor mosaic from Pompeii; for the sentiment, compare “Profit Is 
Good,” Capvt I. 

lucrum, -I, n., material gain, profit; “lucrative.”—gaudium, -I, n., joy, delight; 
“gaudy” sc. est. 




Floor mosaic, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 10.875) 
Robert I. Curtis 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vlclnum habere malum magnum est malum. (Plautus Merc. 764: vie 
Inus,-1, m., neighbor; “vicinity.” The entire infin. phrase vlclnum 
habere malum is subj. of est, and magnum malum is PRED. NOM.) 

2. Bella, horrida bella! (Vergil Aen. 6.86: horridus, -a, -um, rough, 
harsh; horrible, dreadful; “horridity.”) 

3. Virl mall non cbgitant indicium. ( Proverbs 28.5: indicium, -I, n., 
judgment; “judicial,” “judicious.”) 

4. Famam enrant multi, paucl cbnscientiam. (Publilius Sent.: euro [1], 
to care for, attend to; heal, cure; care about, worry about .—cb 
nscientia, -ae, f., consciousness, awareness; conscience; 
“conscientious.”—the ABBA arrangement seen in famam...multi, 
paucl cbnscientiam is a good example of a rhetorical device known 
as CHIASMUS, which was commonly employed by Roman writers, as 
here, to emphasize contrasting ideas.) 

5. Verae amlcitiae sempiternae sunt. (Cicero Amic. 9.32: amicitia, -ae, 
f., friendship; “amicable,” “amity.”—sempiternus, -a, -um, perpetual, 
everlasting, enduring; “sempiternal” cf. the adv. semper.) 


More of Dionysius Cato’s advice to his son (see Capvt II): 


• 6. Datum serva. (datum, -I, n., what has been given, gift, present; 
“date,” “dative.”) 

• 7. Fora para, (forum, -i, n., forum, marketplace; business; Lat. often 
used pi. for sg., esp. when generalizing.—pard [1] to furnish, provide; 
prepare, prepare [oneself] for; “preparation.”) 

• 8. Cum bonis ambula. (cum, prep. + abl., with. —ambuld [1], to 
walk; “ambulatory,” “ambulance,” “amble.”) 

• 9. Ifisitirandum serva. (iusiurandum, -I, n., oath; “jurist,” “abjure.”) 

• 10. Vino tempera, (vlnum, -I, n., wine; “vine.”—temperd [1], to 
moderate, be moderate fin]; “temper,” “intemperate” supporters of the 
“Temperance Movement” would have agreed with Cato.) 


LITTER ATRVA 

Because the modus operand I of this book is to present you with only 
authentic, unadapted, unsimplified Latin, you won’t be reading extensive, formal 
literary texts until the later chapters, but here’s a snippet from one of the most 
popular of all classical Latin writers, Martial. (By the way, if you don’t know the 
English phrase “modus operandi” from your favorite detective novels or 
television cop shows, look it up in a good dictionary—it’s one of thousands of 
Latin words and phrases that have come into modern English without any 
spelling change whatsoever.) 

Martial (like most free Roman males, he had three names—praenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen—Marcus Valerius Martialis) published between A.D.. 80 
and 104 more than 1,500 short but lively poems in 15 volumes titled 
Epigrammata. These epigrams, many of them just two to eight verses long, are 
mostly humorous squibs aimed at individuals, real or fictitious and usually 
named, though typically with pseudonyms and sometimes with punning names 
—nearly always with a satiric punch line at the end. 


NO KISSES FOR YOU! 



Cur non basio tc, PhilaenI ? Calva es. 

Cur non basio tc, PhilaenI ? Rtifa es. 

Cur non basio tc, PhilaenI ? Lusca es. 

Martial Epig. 2.33: The Epigrams are usually referenced, as here, by book and 
poem number; this poem, targeted at poor Philaenis, had an obscene denouement 
in its fourth and final verse, which I have dutifully omitted! The striking 
repetition, the technical term for which is ANAPHORA, was a favorite poetic 
and rhetorical device, typically used to achieve some sort of emphasis. Meter: 
hendecasyllabic, an “11-syllable” verse rhythm often employed by Catullus and 
Martial. 

cur, adv., why? —basio (1), to kiss. Final -b was often shortened in poetry, as 
here, both to suit the meter and as a reflection of actual speech patterns.—tc, 
pron. (here acc.), you. —Philaenis, Philaenidos, voc. PhilaenI, f., Philaenis (a 
Greek female name, hence the case endings are Greek).—calvus, -a, -um, bald. 
—rufus, -a, -um, red, tawny, red-haired (cf. the name of our Mr. Magoo in 
Capvt III).—luscus, -a, -um, blind in one eye, one-eyed. 


GRAMMATICA 

Adiectiva: Identify each of the predicate adjectives, a very common 
adjectival usage, in the chapter’s readings. And can you find any 
substantive adjectives? 

Nomina: Identify the number, gender, case, and case usage of each 1st- and 
2nd-declension noun in the readings. 


Verba: Find all the present tense forms of sum, esse, ful, futurum, and 
identify the person and number. Consult the Summarium Form a rum 
appendix, if necessary. 



C APVT V 



Would-be Mayors, a Minor-Leaguer, and a Rebel 
without a Clue 


The chapter’s readings include some painted “programmata,” campaign 
notices supporting two candidates for Pompeii’s chief political post of duumvir, 
two graffiti targeted at a balding ballplayer named Epaphra (yes, the Romans 
played ballgames!), and a selection of quotable quotes, among them the historian 
Sallust’s sardonically understated condemnation of the notorious conspirator 
Catiline as “reasonably eloquent but not very bright.” 

Grammatica nova: The future and imperfect tenses of 1st- and 2nd- 
conjugation verbs; 1st/ 2nd-declension -er adjectives. 

INSCRiPTIONES 

Balbus for Mayor... 

BRVTTIVM • BALBVM • II VIR • GEN • R HIC • AERARIVM • 

CONSERVABIT 

Bruttium Balbum ((duum))vir(um) Gen(ialis) r(ogat). Hie aerarium conserv 
abit. 


CIL 4.3702: Electoral notice (programma, pi. programmata) from the wall of 
an apartment at Pompeii; Genialis is lobbying for election of Bruttius Balbus to 
political office. Like this one, most electoral programmata from Pompeii were 
dipinti, i.e., painted not incised. Bruttius had in A.D.. 56-57 held the post of 
aedile, a commissioner of public works. 

duumvir (duovir), -I, m, duumvir; often abbreviated II VIR or II V (in fact, 
though not so printed in this book, numerals commonly appeared in inscriptions 
with a line across the top, to distinguish them from abbreviations for other 



words; e.g., —II VIR); duumvirs were any board of two magistrates performing 
some political function or specifically, as here, the two chief magistrates in a 
colony or municipality; the two men shared authority, like the two consuls in 
Rome.—rogo (1), to ask, ask for; in electoral campaigning, ask to elect, ask 
approval for; “interrogate,” “prerogative.”—hie, pron., this man, he. —aera 
rium, - I, n., treasury, money in the treasury. 



Programmata on wall of the taberna ofAsellina, Via 
dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy 
Alinari / Art Resource, NY 

QUAESTIO: Why in the first sentence does the direct object precede the 
subject?—think about how you would design a campaign ad. 

...or Maybe Polybius? 

Cl POLYBIVM 

G(aium) I(ulium) Polybium ((duum)) vir(um) 







b(rb) v(bs) f(aciatis). 


II VIR • OVF 


CIL 4.7204: Gaius Julius Polybius was another Pompeian with political 
ambitions; of imperial freedman stock, he had previously also run for aedile. 



Programma from regio I, insula VII, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.7204) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 

Gaius, -I, m., Gaius, another common Roman prae nomen, which was 
ordinarily abbreviated C, for Caius, as the letter C from Greek “gamma” in the 
early Lat. alphabet represented in certain positions the voiced, hard “G” sound. 
—bro vbs faciatis, I ask you to make (elect), was a standard formula in these 
campaign notices, and regularly abbreviated as seen here. 


Give Me a Head with Hair! 

EPAPHRA • GLABER • ES 

Epaphra, glaber es! 


CIL 4.1816: Graffito from the basilica at Pompeii. 

Epaphra: a man’s name, as is clear from the gender of the adj.—glaber, -bra, - 
brum, hairless, beardless, smooth, bald; effeminate. 


Strike Three—You’re Out! 

EPAPHRA • PILICREPVS NON • EST 
Epaphra pilicrepus non est. 



CIL 4.1926: The man probably was a pilicrepus, despite the hostile chap who 
scribbled this insult on the basilica at Pompeii; a true fan came along later and 
marked through the graffito, nearly obscuring it. 


pilicrepus, - I, m., ballplayer or ballgame referee/ scorekeeper, from pila, -ae, f., 
ball. The term is known from a few other sources, both epigraphical (see Capvt 
X) and literary (Seneca, Ep. 56.1, used the term for someone who came into a 
game and started counting the balls); one favorite ballgame, called “trigon,” 
involved three players in a triangular arrangement. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vaciire culpa magnum est solacium. (Cicero Fam. 7.3: vacd [1], + 
abl., to be free ffrom/ of]; “vacancy,” “vacation.”—solacium, -I, n., 
comfort, relief; “solace,” “consolation” what are the case and 
grammatical function of solacium here?) 

2. Domine, adiuva me! ( Matthew 15.25: dominus, -I, m., master, lord; 
Lord, God; “dominion.”) 

3. Humanum amare est, humanum autem igndscere est. (Plautus Merc. 
319-20: autem, here = sed.—igndscd, igndscere, igndvi, igndtum 
to grant pardon to, pardon, forgive .—The infin., as a verbal noun, was 
treated as n., hence the gender of the pred. adj. humanum.) 

4. Verba dat in ventds. (Ovid Am. 1.6.42: in + acc., into, against. 
—ventus, - i, m., wind; “vent,” “ventilate.”) 

5. In oculls animus habitat. (Pliny the Elder HN 11.54.145: habitd [1], 
to live fin], dwell; “inhabit,” “habit.”) 

6. Satis cloquentiae, sapientiae parum. (Sallust Cat. 5.4: cloquentia, -ae, 
f., articulateness, eloquence .—parum, n. indecl. noun, insufficient 
amount, little, too little; “parvule.”—So the historian Sallust 
characterized the revolutionary, Lucius Sergius Catilina, who led an 
aborted coup d’etat and attempt on Cicero’s life that you will read 
more about later in this book.) 

7. Tacent: satis laudant. (Terence Eun. 3.2.23: taced, taccre, tacui. 



taciturn, to be silent; “tacit,” “taciturn.”) 

8. Vina dabant animbs. (Ovid Met. 12.242: vlnum, -I, n., wine; Lat. 
poets often used pi. forms where one would normally expect the sg., 
and vice-versa; “vintner,” “vintage.”) 

9. Cras credo, hodie nihil. (Varro, title of one of his fragmentary Sat. 
Men.: credo, credere, credidl, creditum, a 3rd-conj. verb, as seen 
from the short -e- stem vowel, to trust (in), believe; “credible,” “creed” 
the ALLITERATIVE expression eras credo is known from other 
sources as well, including a floor mosaic at the entrance to a flower 
shop in Pompeii.) 

10. Materiam superabat opus. (Ovid Met. 2.5: materia, -ae, f., building 
material; object of study; subject matter. —opus, operis, n., 3rd deck, 
work; workmanship; “opus,” “opera,” “operate.”) 

11. In prlncipib erat Verbum et Verbum erat apud Deum et Deus erat 
Verbum. ( John 1.1: prlncipium, -I, n., beginning; “principal,” 
“principle.”—apud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence of, with; at 
the house of.) 




Manuscript page with beginning of St. John’s gospel; eleventh 
century. From “The Four Gospels, in Latin, of the Vulgate Version,” 
add. 34890, folio 115. British Library, London, Great Britain 

HIP/ Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: Identify and list all 1st- and 2nd-conjugation verb forms in the readings, 
identify the tense of each, then transform singulars to plural and plurals to 
singular. Consult the Summarium Formarum appendix, if you need help and 
to check your work. 


Adiectiva: Can you find a 1st/ 2nd-declension -er adjective in the readings? Can 
you decline it in all genders? Consult the Summarium Formarum. 



C APVT VI 



Mad Dogs, Bad Politicians, and More "Wisdom of the 
Ancients” 


Besides a dozen or so ancient proverbs and dicta, including the sage 
observation that we tend always to see the other guy’s vices and keep our own 
behind our backs, you’ll read in this chapter a floor mosaic with a commonplace 
warning, another campaign ad, this one set up by a lady tavern owner, and the 
text of a dedicatory inscription set up to the emperor Tiberius by his prefect in 
the province of Judaea, the much maligned Pontius Pllatus, Pontius Pilate. 

Grammatica nova: Future and imperfect indicative of sum; present, future, 
and imperfect indicative of possum; complementary infinitive. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 


Watch Out—He Bites! 


Cave canem! 


CAVE CANEM 


CIL 10.877: Floor mosaic from the entrance of the House of the Tragic Poet at 
Pompeii; comparable mosaics are found elsewhere. The Roman satirist 
Petronius, in Sat. 29, describes a mural at the door to a Roman house similarly 
labeled: see the passage in Capvt XXIII below. 




Floor mosaic from the House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii, Italy 

(CIL 10.877) 

CAPVT VI Scala / Art Resource, NY 

cavco, cavere, cavl, cautum, to take precautions, be on one’s guard, beware 
(of); “caveat,” “precaution.”—canis, canis, m./ f., dog; “canine” though you 
may not yet have been introduced to 3rd-decl. nouns like this one, both context 
and the ending -m clearly signal the noun’s function here. 

...]S TIBERIEVM...] NTIVS PILATVS ...JECTVS IVDA[...]E [...] 

[...] Tiberieum [Pojntius Pilatus, [praefjectus Iiida[ea]e, [dedicavit]. 


AE (1963) 104: This inscription was discovered by Italian archeologists in 1961 
at Caesarea Maritima, the provincial capital of Judaea (Iudaea), in modern 
Israel. Though brief and fragmentary, the text on this ca. 2’ by 3’ limestone block 
is historically important, as it bore the name and title (praefectus, prefect —a 
military post subsequently replaced by a procurator, a civilian official) of the 
provincial governor, the Pontius Pilate who was involved in the prosecution of 
Jesus Christ. The stone marked a temple or some other public monument to 
Tiberius (emperor A.D.. 14-37) which had apparently been dedicated to him by 
the prefect, and is our only epigraphic evidence for Pilate, who held the post 
from A.D.. 26 until his recall in 36 for a series of mismanaged political and 
religious disturbances; a common occurrence in ancient construction projects, 





the stone was subsequently recycled for use in building a local theater. 

Tibericum, -I, n., shrine/ temple to Tiberius; a bold apex, occasionally 
employed in inscriptions as equivalent to a macron, here marks the long c in the 
word’s accented syllable.—dcdicovit, perf. tense ( dedicated ) of the verb dcdico 
(1); “dedication,” “dedicatory” this verb, or one of similar meaning, originally 
concluded the inscription but was lost due to damage to the stone. 



Dedicatory inscription to the emperor Tiberius, set up by Pontius 
Pilate, Caesarea, Israel, first century A.D.. (AE 1963, #104) 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 


Asellina for Secundus! 


CEIVM • SECVNDVM 
Ceium Secundum ((duum))v(irum) i(tire) 

II • V • I • D • ASELLINA • ROG 
d(Icundo) Asellina rog(at). 



CIL 4.7873: Asellina, whose name means “little ass,” ran a local shop (taberna), 
which some suppose to have been a tavern and brothel. In this programma she 
advertises her support of Lucius Ceius Secundus’ run for duumvir in A.D.. 78 
(the year before Vesuvius erupted and destroyed the city). Secundus, who had 
also been a candidate for aedile (commissioner of public works), seems to have 
been a libertlnus, i.e., risen from freedman stock, and, as we know from other 
programmata, Asellina was not his only supporter from the lower echelons of 
Pompeian society; archaeologists believe they may have identified his house in 
Pompeii, but the exact location is disputed. 

duumvirum: for this office, see “Balbus for Mayor,” Capvt V.—iiire dlcundo: 
legal idiom, for interpreting the law, a standard phrase in these campaign ads, 
referring to the duumvirs’ judicial authority.—rogat: see “Balbus for Mayor” in 
the preceding chapter. 



Programma for Ceius Secundus, from the taberna of Asellina, 







Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.7873) 
Robert I. Curtis 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Aliena vitia in oculls habemus, a tergb nostra sunt. (Seneca Ir. 2.28.8: 
alienus, -a, -um, belonging to another, another’s; foreign; “alienate,” 
“alienation.”—a or ab, prep. + abl., usually from, away from; by; here 
behind; “abstract.”) 

2. Docete fllibs vestrbs. ( Deuteronomy 11.19: doceb, docere, docul, 
doctum, to teach, instruct; “docile,” “docent,” “indoctrinate.”) 

3. Dominus dat sapientiam. ( Proverbs 2.6: dominus, - I, m., master, lord; 
Lord, God; “dominion,” “dominate.”) 

4. Aberrare a fortuna tua non potes—obsidet te. (Seneca Clem. 1.8.2: 
aberrb [1], to wander away, stray from; get away from; “aberrant,” 
“aberration.”—obsideb, obsidere, obsedl, obsessum, to sit down; 
occupy, besiege; beset, assail, control; “obsessive.”—to, you, here 
acc.; cf. me.) 

5. Quare hodie et non eras? (Augustine Serm. 87.11.) 

6. Quod hodie non est, eras erit. (Petronius Sat. 45: quod, rel. pron., that 
which, what.) 

7. Iubilate Deb. ( Psalms 99.2: iubilo [1], to rejoice, rejoice in; 
“jubilant,” “jubilation,” “jubilee.”) 

8. Longa est vita si plena est. (Seneca Ep. 15.93: longus, -a, -um, long; 
“longitude.”) 

9. Si vis, potes. (Horace Sat. 2.6.39: vis, irreg. verb, you wish, want 
ftoj, are willing.) 

10. Quis ergo poterit salvus esse? ( Matthew 19.25: quis, interrog. pron., 
who .—ergo, adv., therefore.) 

11. Si tardus eris, errabis. (Tibullus 1.4.27: tardus, -a, -um, slow; late, 
tardy.) 

12. “Animusque aeger,” ut ait Ennius, “semper errat.” (The early poet 
Ennius, quoted in Cicero Tusc. 3.5: aeger, -gra, -grum, sick, 
unhealthy.) 



GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Possum, posse, to be able, can, regularly requires a 
“complementary” infinitive to “complete” its meaning; debere, to owe, 
ought, and audere, to dare, also often take this construction. Can you find 
some complementary infinitives in this chapter’s readings? 


List all the forms of sum, esse, and of its compound possum in the readings 
and identify the person, number, and tense of each; then transform each 
singular to plural and vice versa. Consult the Summarium Fdrmarum 
appendix, to check your work. 



C APVT VII 



All Hail to Sulla, Soothsayers, and the Sound of Mind 
and Body 


The chapter’s inscriptions include an epitaph to a young boy who seems to 
have fancied horses, and two monuments from the first century B.C., one 
dedicated to a soothsayer who foretold the future from entrails and lightning 
bolts, and another erected to the Roman commander and dictator Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla by some group of his 10,000 (!) freedmen. Among the chapter’s 
proverbs and dicta are Juvenal’s often quoted reply to the question, “What 
should men pray for?” And the closing literary selection is one of Martial’s gift 
epigrams in which the donor, completely out of cash, offers a creative present. 

Grammatica nova: 3rd-declension nouns. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 
Epitaph of a Young Boy 

DIS MANIB • M • COCCEI NONNI • ANNOR • VI HIC SITVS EST 
Dls manib(us) M(arcl) Coccel Nonni, annor(um) VI: hie situs est. 


RIB 932: Epitaph of a young boy, Marcus Cocceius Nonnus, from a tombstone 
near the Roman fort at Cumbria in northwest Britain, late first-/ early second- 
cent. A.D..; now in the British Museum, London. In the obscured background 
image, the lad holds what appears to be a palm branch in his right hand, a whip 
in his left, possibly signifying his victory in a boys’ chariot race. 

manes, manium, m. pi., shade, ghost, spirit; dl manes, spirits of the dead, 
supernatural powers that protected the soul of the deceased, commonly 
abbreviated D.M. in epitaphs and in the dat. case as recipients of the dedicatory 
inscription.—annus, - I, m .,year; frequently abbreviated in inscriptions; the gen. 



case was typically employed, as here, in identifying a person’s age; “annual,” 
“perennial.”—hie, adv., in this place, here. —situs, -a, -um, stored, deposited; 
laid in the grave, buried; hie situs (sita) est was a standard formula in epitaphs. 



Epitaph from Roman fort at Cumbria, first-second century A.D.. 
(xRIB 932). British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© British Museum / Art Resource, NY 


For Cafatius, An Interpreter of Lightning 

...JATIVS • L • F • STE • HARVSPE[...FVLGVRIATOR 
[Lucius Cafjatius, L(ucii) f(ilius), Ste(llatlna), haruspe[x], fulguriator. 


CIL 1 2 .2127: Bilingual inscription on a marble slab, engraved in Latin and, in 
the third line (see photo), Picene or possibly Etruscan; found at Pisaurum 
(modern Pesaro), in Umbria. 1st cent. B.C. 






Dedicatory inscription to a haruspex, Pesaro, Italy, first century 
B.C. (CIL 1 2 .2127). Museo Olivieriano, Pesaro, Italy 
Scala / Art Resource, NY 

Lucius, - I, m., Lucius, a common Roman praenomen.—Stellatina: from Stella 
tlnus, -a, -um, and sc. tribu (tribus, -us, f.), of the Stellatine tribe, one of the 
35 tribes comprising Rome’s geographical and voting units; tribal names were 
often included among a citizen’s cognomina and commonly abbreviated in 
inscriptions.—haruspex, haruspicis, m., haruspex, a type of Roman priest taken 
over from the Etruscans and responsible for interpreting omens from entrails, 
lightning, and other prodigies; “haruspicy.”—fulguriator, fulguriatdris, m., 
interpreter of omens from lightning (from fulgur, fulguris, n., lightning ). 

Hail to the Dictator 

L • CORNELIO • L • F SVLLAE • FELEICI DICTATORI LEIBERTEINI 
L(ucio) Cornclid L(ucii) f(ilio) Sullae FcleicI dictatdrl leiberteini. 


CIL 1 2 .722: Honorary inscription on a large square pedestal, dedicated to the 
Roman general Lucius Cornelius Sulla (ca. 138-78 B.C.) by his freedmen, 
doubtless a group of the “Cornelii,” 10,000 slaves of his political adversaries 
whom he freed during his dictatorship and who all, according to the regular 
Roman practice, took his family name and pledged him their support; found at 
Rome and dated to 82-79 B.C. 



Cornelius, -I, m., Cornelius, nomen of an important Roman patrician family or 
gens.—Sulla, -ae, m., Sulla, a Roman cognomen.—fellx, gen. fellcis, 3rd-decl. 
adj. and cognomen, lucky, fortunate, happy; “felicitous,” “infelicity” the ei in fe 
leicl was a spelling variant for long i seen three times here and very common in 
early inscriptions.—dictator, dictatdris, m., dictator, an extraordinary political 
office in Rome granted in times of emergency; Sulla was appointed to the post 
by a law passed during the civil war in the late 80s.—libertlnus, -I, m., 
member of the freedman class, freedman; “libertine” with this subject, sc. 
something like dedicant, a verb encountered in the last chapter and whose 
meaning is easily guessed. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vitia erunt, donee homines. (Tacitus Hist. 4.74: donee, conj., until; 
while, as long as.) 

2. Saepe est etiam sub palliold sordido sapientia. (Caecilius Statius, 
quoted in Cicero Tusc. 3.23.56: etiam, adv., even, also. —palliolum, -I 
, n., DIMINUTIVE of pallium, pallium, an outer garment typically 
worn by Greek men and here suggesting a slave or freedman. 
—sordidus, -a, -um, dirty, squalid; poor in quality, shabby; “sordid.” 
How is the DIMINUTIVE palliolum appropriate in the context of this 
maxim?) 

3. Ibi pote valere populus, ubi leges valent. (Publilius Sent.: pote = 
potest.—lex, legis, f., law; “legal,” “legislation.”) 

4. Nomen atque omen. (Plautus Pers. 625: atque = et.—omen, drninis, 
n., omen, augury; “ominous.” Names can be meaningful!) 

5. Iniuriarum remedium est obll vid. (Publilius Sent. 281: iniuria, -ae, f., 
injustice, injury, wrong. —obllvio, obllvidnis, f., forgetting; 
“oblivion,” “oblivious.”) " 

6. Mens Sana in corpore sand. (Juvenal Sat. 10.356: mens, mentis, f., 
mind; “mental,” “demented.”) 

7. Paucdrum improbitas universls calamities. (Publilius Sent.: improbita 
s, improbitatis, f., dishonesty; shamelessness; “improbity.”—u 
niversus, -a, -um, whole, entire; pk, all without exception; 



“universal.”—calamities, calamitytis, f., disaster; misfortune; note 
that 3rd-decl. nouns ending in -tas are f. gender, abstract nouns that 
commonly have Eng. derivatives in “-ty,” like improbities > 
“improbity,” above.) 

8. Pulvis et umbra sumus. (Horace Carm. 4.7.16: pulvis, pulveris, m., 
dust, often applied to the remains of a dead body; 
“pulverize.”—umbra, -ae, f., shade, shadow; ghost; an “umbrella,” a 
DIMINUTIVE form, provides a “little shade.”) 


And some further counsel offered by Dionysius Cato to his son (see Capvt II): 


• 9. Parentes ama. (parens, parentis, m./ f., parent, mother, father; 
ancestor; “parentage.”) 

• 10. Coniugem ama. (coniunx, coniugis, m./ f., spouse, husband or 
wife; “conjugal,” and think about the derivation of the grammatical 
term “conjunction” from the same root.) 

• 11. Existimatidnem retine, (existimatio, existimationis, f., opinion; 
opinion about a person, reputation; good reputation, good name; 
“estimation,” “esteem.”—retined, retinere, retinul, retentum, to 
hold back, hold onto; “retain,” “retention.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 

Apophorcta: Loculi Lignel 

Si quid adhuc superest in nostri faece locelll, 
mfinus erit. Nihil est?—ipse locellus erit. 

Martial Epig. 14.13: One of Martial’s first books, though appearing in 
manuscripts as Liber XIV, was separately titled Apophoreta, a Greek word 
literally meaning things (for guests) to take away and more or less equivalent to 
“party favors.” Each of the 223 epigrams in this volume, nearly all of them 



single elegiac couplets, has its own individual title in the manuscripts, usually, as 
here, the name of the gift that the little poem, like the verse on a gift card, was 
intended to accompany. Like many of Martial’s other epigrams, these are 
generally light-hearted and humorous. 

loculus, -I, m., box (for storing valuables), cashbox; “locus,” 

“location.” —ligneus, -a, -um, wooden; “lignify,” “lignification.” —quid: after s 
I, indef. = anything. —adhcic, ad v., yet, still. —supersum, superesse, superful, 
superfuturum (= super, over, above, + sum), to be left over, remain. —nostrl... 
locelll : it is exceedingly common in Lat. verse for noun plus modifying adj. to 
be separated like this, sometimes with several other words intervening; it is even 
more crucial in poetry than in prose, therefore, to pay close attention to word 
endings, and not just word order, in order to see which nouns and adjectives are 
linked. —locellus, -i, m., little box, tiny cashbox (DIMINUTIVE of loculus, 
which is itself DIMINUTIVE of locus, place or spot where something is 
“located”). —faex, faecis, f., residue, dregs. — munus, muneris, n., gift, present; 
“munificent.” —ipse, -a, -um, himself, herself, itself; “solipsism,” “ipso 
facto.” —ipse locellus erit: sc. munus as pred. nom. 


GRAMMATICA 

Nomina: List all the 3rd-declension nouns in the readings, identify their 
case and usage, then transform each singular to plural, and vice versa. 
Consult the Summarium Fdrmarum appendix for a useful review of the 
3rd declension. 



C APVT VIII 



Gladiators Who Win, "Meditators” Who Write, and 
Good Sons Who Read Good Books 


The inscriptions you will read in this chapter include an epitaph from a 
monument set up by a devoted son for his mother, a graffito tallying the winning 
records of two gladiators at Pompeii, an elegantly drawn but coarse comment on 
a gentleman’s bathroom literacy, and an electoral notice for a candidate for 
aedile in A.D.. 78, the year before the eruption of Vesuvius. Among the chapter’s 
proverbia is an ancient version of our adage about “making a virtue of 
necessity,” and there are a few more of Cato’s words of advice to his son, 
including two made to order, as you’ll see, for all students of language and 
literature. 

Grammatica nova: The present active infinitive and imperatives, and 
present, future, and imperfect active indicative of 3rd-conjugation verbs. 

INSCRiPTIONES 


Two Talented Gladiators 

RVSTICVS MALIVS XII C XI M • TERNTIVS III C III 
Riisticus Malius XII, c(oronae) XI; M(arcus) Ter<e>ntius III, c(oronae) III. 


CIL 4.4302: An impressive winning record, scribbled on the wall by one of the 
gladiators himself or an admiring fan. There is additional text beneath these two 
lines, but it is illegible. 

Rfisticus Malius: the first gladiator’s name.—XII, C. XI: the first Roman 
numeral stands for the number of pugnae, fights; the second for the number of 
cordnae, crowns or victory garlands. —M.: = Marcus; abbreviations were 



routinely used for praenomina, not just in inscriptions and graffiti but in 
manuscripts as well. 





Graffito from regio V, insula V, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.4302) 
Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


Extreme Literacy! 

LESBIANE CACAS SCRIBISQVE [...]LVTE[... 

Lesbiane, cacas scrlbisque: [sa]lute[m]! 

CIL 4.10070: Graffito next to a doorway in a house at Pompeii. 

Lesbianus, -I, m., Lesbianus, cognomen, typically of a person from, or with 
family connections to, the Greek island of Lesbos, here probably a slave or 
freedman.—caco (1), to defecate; the word had little “shock value” in imperial 
Rome.—salu s, salutis, f., health, safety; greeting(s); “salutation” here ACC. OF 
EXCLAMATION. 



Graffito from regio II, insula III, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.10070) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL) 


Epitaph for Primigenia 



D • M • S OCTAVIAE • PRI MIGENIAE • MATRI • OPTIMAE POSVIT • 
GAETVLI CVS • FILIVS • T • T • L • S VIX • AN • LX 
D(Is) m(anibus) s(acrum). Octaviae Prlmigeniae matrl optimae posuit 
Gaetulicus fllius. T(erra) t(ibi) l(evis) s(it). Vix(it) an(nos) LX. 


Photo Archive, American Academy in Rome (no CIL number): Epitaph set up 
by Gaetulicus for his mother Octavia Primigenia, currently in the courtyard of 
the American Academy. The use of puncta to separate words is especially 
helpful, when, as here and commonly, words carry over from the end of one line 
to the beginning of the next. 



D'M'S 
OCTAVIAETRii 
MIGENIAEMAi 
IRLOLTIMAE 
P0SVITGAETVL1 
CV^FIIWHTT 
VIX' AN 1 - LX 


Epitaph for Octavia Primigenia. American Academy in Rome, 

Rome, Raly 

American Academy in Rome, Photographic Archive; photo: Frances 

Van Keuren 

For the dl manes, see notes to “Epitaph of a Young Boy,” in Capvt VII.—sacer, 
-cra,-crum, consecrated to a deity, sacred (to); “sacral,” “sacrifice” D.M.S. was 



a standard abbreviation in epitaphs.—mater, matris, f., mother; “maternal,” 
“maternity.”—optimus, -a, -um, superl. of bonus, -a, -um, best, excellent; 
“optimal,” “optimist.”—posuit, perf. tense of pbno, pbnere, posul, positum = 
(has) set up (the monument); “position,” “deposit.”—terra tibi levis sit, 
regularly abbreviated as here, was another formula conventional in epitaphs, a 
good wish for the deceased, freely = may the earth rest lightly upon you. —vivo, 
vlvere, vlxl, vlctum, to live; “survive,” “convivial” vlxit = perf. tense, (she) 
lived. —annus, - I, m.,year; “annual,” “centennial” Lat. employed the acc. case 
(sometimes the abl.) to indicate DURATION OF TIME. 

Lollius for Aedile 

C • LOLLIVM • FVSCVM AED • D • R • OVF 
G(aium) Lollium Fuscum aed(llem), d(ignum) r(el pfiblicae) o(rb) v(bs) 
f(aciatis). 


CIL 4.7874: Lollius’ candidacy dated to A.D.. 78, the year before Pompeii’s 
destruction; this programma was painted on the same wall as the one for Ceius 
Secundus you read in Capvt VI, and we know from another notice (CIL 4.7863) 
that the same Asellina who supported Ceius for duumvir also backed Lollius. 

aedllis, aedilis, m., aedile, Roman or provincial magistrate in charge of public 
works and entertainments.—dignus rel poblicae, worthy of the republic, i.e., 
qualified to serve the state, was a standard and commonly abbreviated formula in 
these programmata.—orb vbs faciatis: I ask you to make (elect), another 
formula common in these campaign notices (cf. “...or Maybe Polybius,” Capvt 
V). 




Programma for Lollius Fuscus, regio IX, insula XII, Pompeii, Italy 

(CIL 4.7874) 

Robert I. Curtis 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Ibi semper est victoria, ubi concordia est. (Publilius Sent.: concordia, 
-ae, f., agreement, harmony; “concord,” “concordant.”) 

2. Abonls bona disce. (Erasmus Ad. 4.8.37; how are the two adjectives 
used?) 

3. Hannibal, credo, erat ad portas. (Cicero Phil. 1.5.11: Hannibal, 
Hannibalis, m., Hannibal, Carthaginian leader in Rome’s 2nd Punic 
War.—credo, credere, credidl, creditum, to believe, trust; 
“credible,” “creed.”) 

4. Ini qua numquam regna perpetuo manent. (Seneca Med. 196: inlquus, 
-a, -um, unfair, unjust; “iniquity.”—regnum, -I, n., rule, authority, 
kingdom, government; “reign,” “interegnum.”—perpetuo, adv. from 
perpetuus, -a, -um; “perpetual,” “perpetuate.”) 

5. Laudem virtutis necessitatl damus. (Quintilian Inst. 1.8.14: necessita 
s, necessitatis, f., inevitability, necessity; “necessitate.”) 

6. Magna di curant, parva neglegunt. (Cicero Nat. D. 2.167: euro [11, to 
care for, attend to; heal, cure; care about, worry about; “curator,” 
“curative.”—neglegd, neglegere, neglcxl, neglcctum, to disregard, 



neglect; “negligent,” “negligible.”) 

7. Rlvalitatem non amat Victoria. (Publilius Sent.: rlvalitas, rlvalita 
tis, f., rivalry.) 


More of Dionysius Cato’s advice to his son (see Capvt II): 


• 8. Nunc te, fill carissime, doccbo. (te, pron., you, here acc.—ca 
rissimus, -a, -um, dearest, very dear; “caress,” “cherish.” This 
sentence concludes Cato’s introduction to his whole set of moral 
imperatives.) 

• 9. Litteras disce. 

• 10. Cognatos cole, (cognatus, -I, m., kinsman, relative; 

“cognate.”—colo, colere, colul, cultum, to cultivate; cherish; 
“culture.”) 

• 11. Magistrum metue. (metuo, metuere, metui, to fear, dread; revere, 
admire; “meticulous.”) 

• 12. Libros lege, (lego, legere, leg!, lectum, to pick out, choose; read; 
“legible,” “select.”) 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Identify and list all the 3rd-conjugation verb forms, then transform 
the singulars to plural and vice versa. Review the Summarium Fbrmarum 
at the back of this book, if necessary, and use it to check your answers. 



CAPVT IX 



A Princely Patron, a Seller of Dung, and Loiterers All 
Forewarned 


A mix of inscriptions here: a monument to Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 
Augustus’ heir apparent, from his clients in Pompeii; a note to another Marcellus 
from his lady “Lucky” an ad for dung, in case you’re in the market; and a “No 
Loitering” sign, with scary snakes, in case you were thinking of hanging around! 
More wisdom from the ancients too, including the age-old reminder that no man, 
alas, is a prophet in his own land. And are you remembering to read the texts 
aloud, in the fashion of the Romans, and to read for comprehension before 
attempting to translate? 

Grammatica nova: The demonstratives hie, iste, and ille; special “UNUS 
NAUTA” -lus adjectives. 

INSCRIPTIONS 


To the Nephew of Augustus 

M • CLAVDIO C • F • MARCELLO PATRONO 
M(iircd) Claudio G(ail) f(ilio) Marcello patrono. 


CIL 10.832: Inscription on a marble pedestal base in the Triangular Forum at 
Pompeii which once supported a statue, now lost, of Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 
nephew and intended heir of Octavian, the future emperor Augustus; born in 42 
B.C. to Gaius Claudius Marcellus (consul in 50 B.C.) and Octavian’s sister 
Octavia, Marcellus died and was buried in Augustus’ own mausoleum in 23 
B.C., leaving the emperor to seek another heir and likely successor to the 
principate. The 4th-cent. Vergilian scholar and commentator Servius tells us that 
Octavia collapsed into tears while listening with Augustus to Vergil, as he recited 



a passage from the sixth book of the Aeneid (lines 860-883) extolling Marcellus’ 
prowess and lamenting his premature death. 


Gaius, -I, m., Gaius; for this common praenomen, and its abbreviation C, see 
notes to “Or Maybe Polybius,” Capvt V.—Claudius, - I, m., Claudius, nomen of 
one of Rome’s oldest patrician families (gentes).—Gail fllio: the father’s 
praenomen was routinely included in Roman inscriptions as a means of more 
specifically identifying an individual.—patrdnus, -I, m., patron; guardian, 
defender; often, as here, an honorific title. 


> — i 

No youth shall equal hopes of glory give, No youth afford so great a cause 
to grieve; The Trojan honor, and the Roman boast, Admir’d when living, 
and ador’d when lost! Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! Undaunted 
worth, inviolable truth! 

VERGIL AENEID 6.875-878; TRANSLATED BY JOHN DRYDEN 



Dedicatory inscription, Triangular Forum, Pompeii, Italy, first 



century B.C. (CIL 10.832) 
Robert I. Curtis 


To Another Marcellus 

MARCELLVM FORTVNATA • CVPIT 
Marcellum Fortunata cupit! 


CIL 4.111: His girlfriend’s name meant “Eucky,” but it seems Marcellus himself 
was the lucky guy; graffito from the shop of Fortunata on Pompeii’s Via 
Consolare. 

cupio, cupere, cuplvl, cup I turn, to desire, wish, long for; “cupidity,” “Cupid,” 
“covet.” 


No Loitering! 

OTIOSIS • FOCVS • HIC NON EST DISCEDE MORATOR 
Otiosis locus hie non est. Discede, monitor! 


CIL 4.813: This Pompeian graffito from the Vicolo del Fupanare was 
accompanied by a painting of two large snakes, a further warning to loiterers; the 
sentence is actually a dactylic hexameter verse (with the the first i in otiosis 
pronounced as a consonant, a sort of “contraction” common in Fatin speech, so 
the word is a trisyllable rather than quadrisyllabic). 

btiosus, -a, -um, not busy, having nothing to do, idle; “otiose,” “negotiate” this 
adj., used here as a SUBSTANTIVE, is related to the noun otium, leisure, 
peace. —discedb, discedere, discessi, discessum, to go away, depart; 
“proceed,” “exceed.”—monitor, moratoris, m., one who hinders, delayer; one 
who lingers, loiterer; “moratorium,” “demur.” 



Things Every Farmer Needs 


EVPEMVS S TEC VS • E FVNDO • ET ROTA 
Eupcmus: ste<r>cus e fundd et rota. 


CIL 4.1754: Advertisement of items for sale, written on a gate (the Porta 
Marina) at Pompeii. 

Eupcmus, - I, m., Eupemus, a Greek name, likely that of a freedman.—stercus, 
stercoris, n., manure (esp. animal manure used as fertilizer); “stercorous,” 
“stercobilin.”—fundus, - I, m., bottom, base; country estate, farm; “fundament,” 
“foundation.”—rota, -ae, f., wheel (here probably for a farmer’s cart or wagon); 
“rotate,” “rotary.” 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Homo semper aliud, fortuna aliud cdgitat. (Publilius Sent.: aliud... 
aliud, one thing...another.) 

2. Vincet amor patriae. (Vergil Aen. 6.823.) 

3. Ndbilitas sola est atque unica virtfis. (Juvenal Sat. 8.20: nobilitas, n 
obilitatis, f., nobility .—atque = et.—unlcus, -a, -um, one and only, 
sole; unique. In a common word-order variation, the subj. virtus is 
delayed to the end for suspense; the adjectives modify the pred. nom., 

nobilit as.) 

4. Sola pecunia regnat. (Petronius Sat. 14: regno [1], to rule, govern; 
“reign,” “interregnum.”) 

5. Ndsce animum tuum. (Cicero Tusc. 1.52: nosed, ndscere, ndvl, no 
turn, to get to know, learn about; “notorious,” “notice.”) 

6. Nullum hominl est perpetuum bonum. (Plautus Cure. 189.) 

7. Sine Ira et studio. (Tacitus Ann. 1.1: the historian’s promise to avoid 
any kind of bias in his reporting of events.) 

8. Propheta in sua patria hondrem non habet. ( John 4.44: propheta, -ae, 
m., prophet; “prophetic,” “prophecy,” “prophesy.”—suus, -a, -um, his, 
her, its, their own; “suicide,” “sui generis.”—honor, honoris, m., 



honor, esteem.) 

9. QuI nimium multls “Non amb” dlcit, amat. (Ovid Rem. Am. 648: qu 

l. rel. pron., [he] who.) 

10. Sapere aude. (Horace Epist. 1.2.40: sapib, sapere, saplvl, to have 
good taste; have good sense, be wise; “sapient,” “insipid.”) 

11. Iste meus stupor nil videt. (Catullus Carm. 17.21: stupor, stupdris, 

m. , numbness; dullness, stupidity; stupid person; “stuporous.”—nil = 

nihil.) 

12. Non tamen ista meds mutabunt saecula mores. (Propertius El. 

2.25.37: miito [1], to change, alter; “mutable,” 

“mutation.”—saeculum, -I, n., generation; age, time; “secular.”) 

13. Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema. (Juvenal Sat. 13.105: 
crux, crucis, f., wooden frame on which criminals were exposed to 
die, cross; “crux,” “crucify.”—scelus, sceleris, n., evil deed, crime, 
sin. —pretium, -I, n., price, value, reward; “precious” here, with 
sceleris, as the...of.... —ferb, ferre, tull, latum, to bear, endure; 
receive; tulit is perf. tense; “infer,” “collate.”—diadema, diadematis, 

n. , diadem, crown.) 

14. Laudant ilia, sed ista legunt. (Martial Epig. 4.49.10: lego, legere, leg I, 
lectum, to pick out, choose; read; “select,” “elect,” “collect.”) 


GRAMMATICA 

Prbnbmina (“pronouns”): List all forms of the demonstratives hie, iste, 
and ille in the chapter’s readings, identify the number, gender, case, and 
case usage of each, and then transform singulars to plural and vice versa. 
Consult the Summarium Fdrmarum appendix, if necessary, and use it to 
check your work. 

Adiectiva: Nine common 1st/ 2nd-declension adjectives, the so-called 
“UNUS NAUTA adjectives,” are irregular in their genitive and dative 
singular forms. Find the UNUS NAUTA adjectives in this chapter’s 
readings, identify their number, gender, and case, and then give their 
genitive and dative singular forms. 




C APVT X 



Love and Loathing, Electioneering, and the Hostile 
Advance of Death 


You’ll read in this chapter of paupers and ballplayers getting out the vote, of 
women who’ll love you, loathe you, or just leave you alone, and of Death who 
comes on like an enemy. From the chapter’s proverbs and dicta you’ll learn, inter 
alia, that even in olden times clothes “made the man”! 

Grammatica nova: 4th-conjugation verbs and -id verbs of the 3rd 
conjugation. 

inscriptions 

Let’s Vote! 

MODESTVM • AED.. .]TARI ET PAVPER [...] FACITE 
Modestum aed(llem), [prole]tari<I> et pauperfes], facite! 


CIL 4.9932a: One of countless electoral notices from Pompeii urging specific 
constituents to vote for a particular candidate (“Teamsters, vote Obama!”). 

Modestus, I, m., Modestus, Roman cognomen from an adj. meaning 
“temperate” or “unassuming” another notice for the man’s election reads 
MODESTVM AED • O • V • F, where the last three letters, as we have seen 
before, are the standard abbreviation for drd vds faciatis, I ask you to make 
(elect), and in another inscription we have the candidate’s full name, Marcus 
Samellius Modestus.—aedllis, aedllis, m., aedile, Roman or provincial 
magistrate in charge of public works and entertainments.—proletarius, -I, m., 
proletarian, a member of the lowest citizen class; restored here for the 
connection with pauperes, though some editors read unguentaril, ointment 
makers/ sellers, based on other inscriptions at Pompeii.—pauper, pauperis, m., 



poor man; “pauper,” “poverty.” 


Yankees for Vettius! 


A • VETTIUM • FIRMVM 

AED •0*V*F-D-R-P*0*V*F - PILICREPI • FACITE 

A(ulum) Vettium Flrmum aed(Ilem) o(ro) v(os) f(aciatis) d(ignum) r(el) p(u 
blicae) o(ro) v(os) f(aciatis), pilicrepl, facite! 

CIL 4.1147: Never mind Modestus and the poor folks—the pilicrepl (including 
that hairless Epaphra?—see Capvt V) are supporting Aulus Vettius Firmus, 
whose candidacy has been dated to the Neronian period. The person who 
painted, or commissioned, this programma got carried away and accidentally 
repeated O. V. F., which had become so formulaic that the redundancy with 
facite didn’t seem to bother anyone either. From the Praedia (a hotel in fact) of 
Julia Felix. 

dignus, -a, -urn, appropriate, suitable, worthy; “dignify,” “indignant” dignus re 
I ptiblicae, worthy of the republic, i.e., qualified to serve the state, was another 
standard and commonly abbreviated formula in these programmata. 
—pilicrepus, - I, m., ballplayer or referee. 


Lady of the Night 

FVCIFFA EX CORPORE EVCRVM FACIEBAT 
Eii cilia ex corpore lucrum faciebat. 


CIL 4.1948: Graffito from the basilica at Pompeii. 

Lucilia, -ae, f., Lucilla (“little light,” DIMINUTIVE of lux, lucis, f., light; 
“lucid,” “translucent.”), a female cognomen, like our “Lucille” and 
“Lucy.”—lucrum: do you remember this word from the floor mosaics in Capita 
I and IV?—if not, think “lucrative” one wonders if the “gentleman” who 
scrawled this message intended the soundplay (ASSONANCE) in Luc-/ luc-? 




The basilica, Pompeii, Italy 
Robert I. Curtis 


Getting Together 

SECVNDVS CVM PRIMIGENIA CONVENIVNT 
Secundus cum Prlmigenia conveniunt. 


CIL 4.5358: These two seem to have found a “convenient” meeting place in 
Pompeii’s Region IX (as noted in the Introduction, archaeologists have mapped 
the city into a set of regidnes and Insulae, blocks of buildings). 

convenid, convent re, convent, conventum, compound of cum/ con- + venio, 

to come together, assemble, meet; “convene,” “convention.” 

QUAESTIO: Why, strictly speaking, should the verb form be singular?—but 
what logic reasonably prompted the person who wrote the graffito to make it 
plural? 


Not Getting Together 







SERENA 

Sarra, non belle fads: solum me relinquis, debilis [...] 

ISIDORV 

FASTIDIT 

CIL 4.1951: Another graffito from the basilica; the roughly trochaic rhythm may 
only be accidental, though we have a great many verse graffiti from Pompeii, 
including the next one below. 

Sarra, -ae, f., Sarra, a female cognomen, probably for a slave or freedwoman 
and perhaps from the old name for the Phoenician coastal city of Tyre.—belle, 
adv. (from the adj. bellus, -a, -um), beautifully, agreeably, nicely. —relinquo, 
relinquere, rellqul, relictum, to leave behind, leave, abandon; 
“relinquish.”—debilis: 3rd-decl. adj., weak, feeble, crippled; “debilitate.” The 
adj. here, nom. case, possibly refers to Sarra, “you, weak,...,” or it may belong 
with text obscured at the end of the graffito. 


Abandoned 

SARRA NON BELLE FACIS SOLVM ME RELINQVIS DEBILIS 
[...Serena lsidoru<m> fastidit. 


CIL 4.3117: These two are not getting along as well as Secundus and Primigenia, 
it appears; which one do you suppose scribbled out this graffito? 

Isidbrum: for the writer’s omission of final -m, cf. “...Boy Loves Girl,” Capvt 
III.—fastldib, fastldlre, fastldlvl, fastldltum, to show aversion to, loathe; 
scorn, turn away from; “fastidious.” 


Hateful Death 

DISCITE DVM VIVO MORS INIMICA VENIS 
Discite: dum vivo, Mors inimlca, venls. 



CIL 4.5112: Graffito from the House of Hercules and Nessus, Pompeii; written 
in verse (elegiac pentameter). 


mors, mortis, f., death; “mortal,” “mortuary.”—inimicus, -a, -um, unfriendly, 
hostile; disagreeable, “inimical.” 

QUAESTIONiS: Why is the imperative plural?—i.e., who is addressed? We 
have an “amateur poet” at work here; comment on her/ his use of both 
PERSONIFICATION and ALLITERATION. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Dum Fata sinunt, vlvite laetl. (Seneca Here. Fur. 178: fatum, -I, n., 
fate; death; pi., often, the Fates; “fatalism.”—sind, sinere, sivl, 
situm, to allow, permit. —laetus, -a, -um, happy, joyful; what must the 
noun laetitia, -ae, f., mean? and the name “Letitia”?) 

2. Impedit Ira animum. (Cato Dist. 2.4: impedid, impedlre, impedlvl, 
imped!turn, to impede, hinder, prevent; the verb lit. means to “put on 
the feet,” from pcs, pedis, m., lower leg, foot, and hence to hobble or 
shackle—to “expedite” is just the opposite!) 

3. Audi alteram partem. (Augustine Man. 14.22: pars, partis, f., part, 
share; party, side, position fin a dispute]; “partisan.”) 

4. Effugere cupiditatem regnum est vincere. (Publilius Sent.: effugid, 
effugere, effugl, effugitu rum, to escape, avoid; “fugitive,” 
“refuge.”—regnum, -I, n., rule, authority, kingdom, government; 
“reign.”) 

5. Vestis virum facit. (Erasmus Ad. 3.1.60: vestis, vestis, f., personal 
attire, dress, clothes; “vest,” “vestment,” “divest.”) 

6. Inveniet viam aut faciet. (Seneca Here. Fur. 276-77.) 

7. Numquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dlcit. (Juvenal Sat. 14.321: 
aliud...aliud, one thing...another.) 

8. Quid est veritas? ( John 18.38.) 

9. Generdsds animds labor nutrit. (Seneca Ep. 4.31.5: generdsus, -a, - 



um, high-born, noble; “generous,” “generosity.”—nutrio, nutrlre, n 
utrlvl, nutrltum, to feed at the breast, nurse; nourish, foster; 
“nutriment,” “nutrition.”) 

10. Senecttis ipsa est morbus. (Terence Phorm. 575.) 

11. Vlvere est cogitare. (Cicero Tusc. 5.111.) 


Some final imperatives from Dionysius Cato to his son (for Cato’s 
“Monostichs,” see Capvt II): 


• 12. Meretricem fuge. (meretrlx, meretricis, f., courtesan, prostitute; 
“meretricious.”) 

• 13. Aleam fuge. (alea, -ae, f., game of chance, gambling .) 

• 14. Quod satis est dorm I. (quod, rel. pron., what .—dormid, dorm I re, 
dormlvl, dormltum, to sleep; “dormitory,” “dormant.”) 

• 15. Li herds crudl. (liber as adj. means free, but in the m. pi. it can 
also = children. —crudid, crudl re, crudlvl, crudl turn, to instruct, 
train, educate; a wonderful etymology, meaning lit. to get someone ex/ 
out of being rudis/ rough, crude, unpolished —so, gentle reader, learn 
Latin, cease to be “rude,” become “erudite,” and rejoice in your 
“erudition”!) 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: List all the imperatives of 3rd-id and 4th-conjugation verbs, identify 
them as either 3rd or 4th conjugation, and then transform the singulars to plural 
and vice versa. Next find all the other 3rd-and 4th-conjugation verbs, identify 
their conjugation (3rd or 4th), person, number, tense, mood, and voice, and then 
transform each present tense form to future and imperfect (in the same number 
and person), each future to present and imperfect, and each imperfect to present 
and future. Consult the Summarium Fbrmarum appendix, if you need review, 
and to check your work. 



C APVT XI 



Looking for Love, Seizing the Day, and Wearing Your 
Hat in the Sun 


In this chapter you’ll read short graffiti on learning, and loving, and the 
emptiness of death—and an epitaph exhorting us to live in the moment. The 
several dicta include St. John’s pronouncement that, when you know the truth, it 
will “set you free.” The chapter concludes with two Martial epigrams, one a gift 
note to accompany a hat for wearing to the theater on a sunny but windy day. 
Remember to read each of these texts aloud first, and to read for comprehension, 
before attempting to translate into English. 

Grammatica nova: The personal pronouns ego, to, and is, and the 
demonstratives is and I dem. 

iNSCRIPTIONES 

But What Was the Subject? 

TV • ENIM • ME • DOCES 

To enim me doccs! 


CIL 4.1927: Hopefully it was something the graffito’s writer wanted to learn! 


Easy Does It! 


AMO TE FACILIS FAC MI COPIA 
Amo te, Facilis: fac ml copia<m>! 


CIL 4.10234: Graffito from the necropolis at Porta di Nocera, on the Via di 



Nocera, Pompeii. 


Facilis: voc. of the 3rd-decl. adj. meaning easy, here either someone’s actual 
cognomen or, more likely, a pet name; certainly the amorous man (or woman) 
who scribbled the message intended the fac/ facilis wordplay, a bit of 
etymologizing typical of Roman humor (both words, of course, are from the 
same root, like “do” and “doable”).—fac: remember the irregular 3rd-conj. sg. 
imperatives, die, due, fac, and fer.—mi: a common alternate form of mihi.—c 
dpiam: generally supply or abundance, but the word often means, esp. with faci 
b as here, admission or access to a person; the love poet Propertius poses this 
question to a character in one of his poems (El. 1.9.15), quid si non esset facilis 
tibi cdpia, what if there weren’t (such) easy access (to women) for you? 


Carpe Diem! 


PRIMAE 
POMPEIAE 
OSSVA • HEIC 

FORTVNA • SPONDET • MVLTA 
MVLTIS • PRAESTAT • NEMINI • VIVE IN DIES 
ET • HORAS • NAM • PROPRIVM • EST • NIHIL 
SALVIVS • ET • HEROS • DANT 

Prlmae Pompeiae ossua heic. 

Fortima spondet multa multi s, praestat ncmini. 

Vive in dies et horas, nam proprium est nihil. 

Salvius et Herds dant. 

CIL 1 2 .1219: Epitaph of Prima Pompeia, dedicated by Salvius and Heros, 
probably freedmen; inscription from a 2nd-cent. B.C. marble tablet found 
outside the Porta Pinciana, Rome. The lines from Fortiina to nihil are in iambic 
trimeter verse, but there is a metrical irregularity in the first line, possibly a 
mistake made by the sculptor (some scholars suppose the engraver accidentally 
substituted fortima for its synonym fors). 


Prlmae: The cognomen Prima was commonly given to a first-born daughter. 
—ossua, ossuum, n. pi., bones (of a deceased person); “ossuary.”—heic: 
common variant for hie, adv., in this place, here. —sponded, spondcre. 



spopondl, spdnsum, to give a pledge; promise; “sponsor,” “respond,” 
“despondent.” —praesto, praestare, praestitl, praestitum, to exhibit, show; 
present, give .— dies: acc. pi., with in here = for your days, for the day. —nam, 
conj., for. —proprius, -a, -um, one’s own (to keep forever); “property,” 
“appropriate.” 

QUAESTIO: Comment on the philosophy underlying this epitaph; compare the 
following graffito and contrast its tone. 


A Waste 


TV • MORTVS • ES TV • NVGAS • ES 
Tfi mortu<u>s es: tu nugas es! 


CIL 4.5279: Graffito from a wall in a Pompeian garden. 

mortuus, -a, -um, dead; “mortuary,” “mortician.” —nugae, -arum, f. pi., 
worthlessness, absurdity; nonsense; worthless stuff, trash; nugas here is 
probably the scribbler’s error for nom. nugae. 

QUAESTIO: Comment on the diction and tone of this graffito; what effect may 
the writer have intended in his use of the personal pronoun? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Bonus es tu, et in bonitate tua doce me. (Psalms 118.68: bonitas, 
bonitatis, f., moral excellence, goodness; kindness, benevolence; what 
common 1st/ 2nd-decl. adj. is this abstract noun derived from?) 

2. Si tibi amicum non mihi inimicum. (Erasmus Ad. 2.1.33: amicum, 
sc. est, fsomething is] agreeable. —inimicus, -a, -um, unfriendly, 
hostile; disagreeable; “inimical.” The proverb goes back to Plato.) 

3. Belva multdrum es capitum. (Horace Epist. 1.1.76: belva, -ae, f., 



beast, wild animal; monster, brute; so Horace characterizes the Roman 
mob. What effect is achieved by separating capitum from its adj. and 
delaying it to the end of the sentence?) 

4. Est deus in nob i s. (Ovid Ars Am. 3.549 and Fas. 6.5.) 

5. Etiam sine lege poena est cdnscientia. (Publilius Sent.: lex, legis, f., 

statute, law; “legality,” “legislature.”—cdnscientia, -ae, f., 

consciousness, knowledge; conscience .) 

6. Historia verd testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magistra 

vitae, niintia vetustatis. (Cicero Or. 2.36: historia, -ae, f., inquiry, 
investigation; history, the writing of history. —verd, adv., in truth, 
indeed, to be sure; however; “very,” “verify.”—testis, testis, m., 
witness; “testify,” “testimony.”—lux, lucis, f., light; “lucid,” 
“translucent.”—memoria, -ae, f., memory, recollection; 

“memorialize.”—nuntia, -ae, f., more commonly nuntius, -i, m., 
messenger; “announce,” “denunciation.”—vetustas, vetustatis, f., 
condition of being old, age; people, institutions of the distant past, 
antiquity; “veteran,” “inveterate.” Comment on Cicero’s use of 
PERSONIFICATION.) 

7. Nec vita nec fortuna hominibus perpes est. (Publilius Sent.: perpes = 
perpetua.) 

8. Aliter de illis ac de nobis iudicamus. (Cicero Off. 1.9.30: aliter, adv. 
from alius, -a, -ud, in another way, otherwise, differently .—ac, conj., 
and, and also; here, than. —iudied [1], to judge; “adjudicator,” 
“judicial.”) 

9. Cogndscetis veritatem et veritas llberabit vds. ( John 8.32: cogndscd, 
cogndscere, cognovi, cognitum, to become acquainted with, learn, 
recognize; “cognition,” “cognizant.”—11 herd [1], to free, liberate. Do 
you see the CHIASMUS?) 

10. Insand nemo in amdre videt. (Propertius El. 2.14.18: Insanus, -a, - 
um, demented, frenzied, mad; “insane,” “insanity.”) 

11. Homines id quod volunt credunt. (Caesar B. Gall. 3.18: quod, rel. 
pron., which .—void, velle, volui, irreg. 3rd-conj. verb, to wish, want, 
be willing, will; “volition,” “volunteer.”—credo, credere, credidi, cr 
editum, to believe, trust; “credibility,” “credulous.”) 

12. Patria est ubicumque bene es. (Seneca Rem. Fort. 8.2: ubicumque, 
adv., wherever; “ubiquitous.”) 

13. Non veniunt in idem pudor atque amor. (Ovid Her. 15.121: pudor, 
puddris, m., (sense of) shame; decency, modesty; scrupulousness; 
“impudent.”—atque, conj., and, and also, and even.) 



LITTER ATRV A 


Man Overboard! 

Do tibi naumachiam, tu das epigrammata nobis: 
vis, puto, cum iibrb, Marce, natare tub. 

Martial Epig. 1.5: One type of gladiatorial spectacle wildly popular with the 
Romans was the naumachia (-ae, f.), a mock naval battle staged by ships in a 
flooded amphitheater engineered for the purpose, like the Colosseum in Rome; 
like other such games, the naumachia could be staged by government officials, 
ordinarily the aediles, or by wealthy individuals. Meter: elegiac couplet. 

epigramma, epigrammatis, n., inscription, epitaph; short poem, epigram .—vl 
s, you wish (from the irreg. verb void).—putd (1), to reckon, suppose, judge, 
think, imagine; “putative,” “dispute.” Final -b was often shortened in poetry, as 
we have seen before, for metrical convenience and as a reflection of ordinary 
speech.—natd (1), to swim; “natatorium.” 

QUAESTIO: You are safe to assume that this squib is meant to insult its 
addressee, as is typically the case with Martial’s epigrams; what do you suppose 
the point of the joke is here? 





Mock naval battle (naumachia), from the Temple of Isis, Pompeii. 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Italy 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 


Apophorcta: Caused 

In Pompeiand tecum spectabd theatre, 
nam flatus populd vela negare solet. 

Martial Epig. 14.29: Another party gift note, this one to accompany a hat, which 
here “speaks” to the gift’s recipient (for Martial’s Apophoreta poems, see Capvt 
VII). Awnings were often provided at gladiatorial games, but when they were not 
available, in this case due to the windy conditions, spectators often wore hats to 
protect them from the hot Mediterranean sun. The causea was one type of wide- 
brimmed hat; another was the petasus. Meter: elegiac couplet. 

Pompeianus, -a, -um, at/ of Pompeii, Pompeian .—speetd (1), to watch, be a 
spectator; “spectacle,” “spectacular.”—theatrum, -I, n., theater; 
“theatrical.”—nam, conj., for, since. —flatus, -us, (4th deck), m., wind; 
“inflate,” “flatulence.”—velum, -I, n., awning; “velum,” “veil.”—negb (1), to 
deny, say that...not; “negate,” “negative.”—soled, solere, solitus sum, to be 
accustomed; “insolent,” “obsolete.” 



The Large Theater, Pompeii, Italy 










Robert I. Curtis 


GRAMMATICA 

Pronomina: List all the personal pronouns and demonstratives in the 
chapter’s readings, identify the number, case, and case usage of each, and 
then transform all singulars to plural and vice versa. Consult the Summa 
rium Form a rum for review and to check your answers. 



C APVT XII 



Men Who Deceive, the Heedless Dead, and Doctors in 
Novel Positions 


This chapter’s inscriptions range widely from a few graffiti, including a bit 
of bathroom humor at an imperial physician’s expense, to the famous 
inscriptions on the archaic Duenos bowl and Rome’s splendid Pantheon, to 
several epitaphs asserting the absolute oblivion of death. Among the Prdverbia 
et Dicta is Seneca’s familiar pronouncement on the kinship of genius and 
madness, and the closing text is an epigram of Martial’s reporting an eye- 
doctor’s curious change of profession. 

Grammatica nova: The perfect active indicative verb system. 

INSCRiPTIONES 

Deception 


RESTITVTVS MVLTAS DECEPIT SEPE PVELLAS 
Restitutus rnultas deccpit sepe puellas. 


CIL 4.5251: Pompeian graffito from the Vico del Centenario, in (roughly) 
dactylic hexameter rhythm; all educated Romans studied poetry, and there was 
no lack of would-be poets either in Rome or among those who scribbled their 
sentiments on the walls of Pompeii’s buildings. 

Restitutus: the u in the base of this cognomen was ordinarily long (Restitutus ), 
but was treated as short by the author of this graffito, either a reflection of how 
the name was sometimes pronounced in daily speech (what the Romans called 
sermo cdtl dianus) or just a bit of “poetic license” on the part of whoever wrote 
this.— decipio, dccipere, decepl, deceptum, to deceive; “deceptive.” —sepe: = 
saepe, reflecting a common variant of spelling (and pronunciation); sepe in fact 



became the standard spelling in medieval Latin: be aware that language is 
constantly changing! 


QUAESTIONtS: Who might have written this graffito?—i.e., what might his 
(or her) relationship to Restitutus have been? Word order in poetry was often 
different from that of prose or normal speech, often for metrical reasons; what 
variations from standard word order do you notice here? 


Kilroy? 


Paris h I c fuit. 


PARIS • HIC FVIT 


CIL 4.1305: Graffito from Pompeii’s Via di Mercurio. 

Paris, Paridis, m., Paris, a cognomen. There were actors of this name during 
the reigns of both Nero and Domitian, but the cognomen was not uncommon, 
and so this Paris could have been anyone—like the “Kilroy” of the ubiquitous 
World War II graffito, “Kilroy was here,” which was typically accompanied by a 
cartoon of a man peering over a fence, with just his eyes, nose, and hands 
showing.—hie, adv., here; the phrase hie fuit, along with the scribbler’s name, 
turns up in countless Lat. graffiti, e.g., Aufidius hie fuit (CIL 4.6702). 


The Imperial Physician’s “Throne” 

APOLLINARIS • MEDICVS • TITI • IMP HIC CACAVIT BENE 
Apollinaris, medicus Titllmp(eratbris), hie cacavit bene. 


CIL 4.10619: Graffito on the wall of (not surprisingly) a latrine in the House of 
the Gem, at Herculaneum; written possibly by Apollinaris himself, but more 
likely by some irreverent loiterer—imagine a similar “expose” on the U.S. 
President’s Surgeon General, scrawled on the walls of a toilet in Miami! 



Apollinaris, Apollinaris, m., Apollinaris, a cognomen, here that of the emperor 
Titus’ physician, possibly to be identified with a medical writer of the same 
name. As Titus became emperor in June, A.D.. 79, Apollinaris’ visit to 
Herculaneum must have been shortly before the destruction wrought by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in late August of that year (unless the title imperii tor here 
refers instead to Titus’ generalship, to which he was appointed several years 
earlier).—Titus, -I, m., Titus, a Roman praenomen; Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
the emperor Titus, governed the Empire from the death of his father Vespasian in 
June 79 until his own death in September, 81.—imperator, imperatdris, m., 
general, commander-in-chief; emperor; “imperial.”—caco (1), to defecate; as 
noted in an earlier chapter, the verb had relatively little shock value in imperial 
Rome, though doubtless the doctor himself would have been less than pleased. 



Latrine from the Forum Baths, Ostia, Italy, second century A.D.. 

James C. Anderson, jr. 


The Duenos Bowl 

DECEFDEMSONEVD (= DVENOS MED FECED) 
Duenos mod fcced. 


CIL 1 2 .4: Some of the oldest Latin inscriptions, like this one, are simply 
“signatures,” on household and art objects, of the producer/ artist or the person 



dedicating the object as a religious offering. The signature transcribed here was 
part of a much longer (and imperfectly understood) inscription on a piece of 
terracotta ware consisting of three tiny vases (possibly for a woman’s cosmetics) 
fused together in a triangular configuration, which was excavated in the late 19th 
cent, as part of a votive deposit on the Quirinal Hill in Rome. Dating to ca. 580- 
570 B.C., the inscription is one of the very oldest examples of written Latin, and 
is interesting for its antiquity, the archaic spellings, and the fact that, like other 
early inscriptions, it was inscribed from right to left and without spacing 
between words. 

Duenos: either the name of the potter or dedicator, Duenos, or, as some scholars 
believe, an archaic form for bonus, here used as a SUBSTANTIVE and referring 
to the maker or dedicator.—mod: = me, referring to the vase itself, which, as is 
common in such inscriptions (cf. “Hands Off,” Capvt IV), “speaks” to the person 
viewing or handling the object; the -d is an archaic acc. ending.—feced: archaic 
equivalent of fecit. 

QUAESTIONtS: Another object supposedly found in a burial, a small, intricate 
gold clasp commonly known as the “Praeneste fibula,” was once dated by 
archaeologists to the late seventh century B.C. and long thought to bear the 
oldest surviving Latin text (a distinction now held by the “Tita” inscription in 
Capvt II above), but subsequently determined to be a nineteenth-century forgery; 
its text (C/L 1 2 .3), written from right to left, reads, in left to right order, 
MANIOS MED FHEFHAKED NVMASIOI = Manius me fecit Numeric*: how 
would this be translated? (Numerius was both a praenomen and a nomen, and 
could be either here.) What would motivate a forger to produce such an artifact? 


The Pantheon 

M • AGRIPPA • L • F • COS • TERTIVM • FECIT 

M(arcus) Agrippa, L(ucil) f(llius), cd(n)s(ul) tertium, fecit. 

CIL 6.896: The M. Agrippa credited here with building the Pantheon, Rome’s 
monumental temple to “All the Gods” located in the Campus Martius, was the 
Roman statesman and military commander Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa (ca. 64- 
12 B.C.), son of Lucius Vipsanius Agrippa. The younger Agrippa was an 



intimate friend, lieutenant, and ultimately son-in-law to Octavian, the future 
emperor Augustus, and commanded Octavian’s successful naval battle against 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium in 31 B.C. Agrippa designed and oversaw 
construction of the first Pantheon in 27-25 B.C.; Hadrian (emperor A.D.. 117- 
38) rebuilt the temple early during his reign but retained the dedicatory 
inscription. 

tertium, adv., for the third time; “tertiary.” 



Inscription from the Pantheon, Rome, Italy, second century A.D.. 

(CIL 6.896) 

Andrew L. Sistrand 


FROM SOME ROMAN EPITAPHS 
Annihilation 


NON FVI FVI NON SVM NON DESIDERO 
Non fui, ful, non sum, non desldero. 


CIL 8.3463: From Lambaesis, a Roman fort and town in the province of 
Numidia (modern Algeria). Nearly identical formulae appear repeatedly in 



Greek as well as Latin epitaphs; compare non ful, ful, meminl, non sum, non 
c«ro (CIL 13.530, from Lactora, modern Lectoure, France; meminl = / 
remembered; “memento” euro [1], to care, care about; be concerned; 
“curator.”) Also common are abbreviations such as N F F N S N C, non fui, fui 
, non sum, non euro (CIL 5.2893, Patavium, modern Padua). 

dcslderare, to desire; “desiderata,” “desiderative.” 

NON FVERAS NVNC ES ITERVM NVNC DESINES ES SE 
Non fueras; nunc es; iterum nunc desines esse. 


CIL 8.2885: Excerpt from an epitaph from the Roman settlement of Lambaesa, 
Algeria; similar language is found in numerous other epitaphs, e.g., CIL 5.1939 
(from Iulia Concordia, near Venice), non fueram, non sum, nescio, non ad me 
pertinet (nesclre, to not know, be unaware; “nescient” pertinere, to pertain to, 
relate to, concern .) 

iterum, adv., again, a second time; “iteration,” “reiterate.”—desino, desinere, d 
eslvl, desitum, to cease, leave off; “desist.” 

QUAESTIONES: What conception of death and afterlife is reflected in the 
above epitaphs? If you are familiar with views of afterlife expressed in Greco- 
Roman myth or in ancient cults, how do these views differ from that seen in 
these epitaphs? 


A Young Girl’s Burial 


Dum vixi, lusl. 


DVM VIXI LVSI 


CIL 6.19007.5: Excerpted from a long verse epitaph for a young girl named 
Agathe; from a marble tombstone at Rome. 



ludo, ludere, lusi, liisum, to play, sport; have fun; “allude,” “illusion.” 

To Priscus 

D M PRISCVS V AXIIII M VIIII TI CLAVDIVS MOSCHVS ET CLAVDIA 

NICOPOLIS FILIO PIISSIMO 

D(Is) m(anibus). Priscus v(Ixit) a(nnos) XIIII m(enscs) VIIII. Ti(berius) 
Claudius Moschus et Claudia Nicopolis fllio piissimb. 


AE (1989) 94: From a marble cinerary urn found on the Via Fatina, near Rome; 
late 1st/ early 2nd-cent. A.D.. Priscus’ parents both had Greek cognomina and 
were apparently freedmen of the same family, as they share the same nomen, 
which, by convention, would have been taken from the master who had freed 
them. 

D.M.: the standard abbreviation for dls manibus in funerary inscriptions; see 
note on “Epitaph of a Young Boy,” Capvt VII above.—annus: the acc. case (and 
sometimes the abl.) was regularly employed for DURATION OF TIME.— 
XIIII...VIIII: common alternates for the numerals XIV and IX.—mcnsis, me 
nsis, m., month; “menses,” “menstrual.”—piissimus, -a, -um, most/ very dutiful; 
virtuous, upright; devoted; superl. form of the adj. pius, -a, -um; “pious,” 
“piety.” 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vlcit et superos amor. (Seneca Here. Oet. 472: et here, as often, = 
etiam.—superus, -a, -um, above, upper; superl, -brum, m. pb, 
gods; “superior.”—What is unusual in the word order and what is the 
rhetorical effect?) 

2. No Hum magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementiae fuit. (Seneca 
Tranq. 17.10: ingenium, -I, n., nature, innate talent; “ingenious,” 
“ingenuous.”—mixtura, -ae, f., mingling, mixture. —dementia, -ae, f., 
madness, insanity; “demented.”—Seneca was here paraphrasing 



Aristotle.) 

3. Vi di caelum novum et terram novam. ( Revelations 21.1.) 

4. Deum nemo vldit umquam. (1 John 4.12: umquam, adv., ever.) 

5. Et slambulavero in medio umbrae mortis, non timebo mala, quoniam 
tu mccum es. ( Psalms 22.4: ambulb [1], to walk; “ambulatory,” 
“amble.”—medius, -a, -um, middle, the middle of; “mediate,” 
“Mediterranean.”—umbra, -ae, f., shadow, shade; ghost; “umbrage,” 
“umbrella.”—mors, mortis, f., death; “immortal.”—timed, timbre, 
timul, to fear, be afraid; “timid,” “timorous.”) 

6. Non habemus regem nisi Caesarem. ( John 19.15: nisi, conj., if ..not, 
unless, except.) 

7. Quod scrips!, scrips!. ( John 19.22: quod, rel. pron., what, that 
which. Spoken by Pontius Pilate.) 

8. Veritas numquam perit. (Seneca Tro. 614: pered, perlre, perlvl, per 
I turn, to die, perish; “imperishable.”) 


LITTER ATRv A 


I Get Your Point! 

Oplomachus nunc es, fueras opthalmicus ante. 

Fecistlmedicus quod facis oplomachus. 

Martial Epig. 8.74: The nameless addressee (more often Martial names his 
victims, though typically with pseudonyms) had switched from one profession to 
another, but both types of practitioners used scarily long pointed instruments in 
their work. In another epigram (1.47) the poet satirizes a chap named Diaulus, 
who’d given up his incompetent doctoring for undertaking—not much of a 
career change, as in both jobs he buried his clients! Meter: elegiac couplet. 


(h)oplomachus, - I, m., hoplomachus, heavily-armed gladiator (whose weapons 
typically included a long spear, together with a short sword or dagger and a 
small round shield).—opthalmicus, -I, m., eye doctor, oculist; 



“opthalmologist.”—ante, adv., before, previously; “ante helium,” “ante room.” 



Terracotta gladiator figures. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, 

Taranto, Italy 

Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz / Art Resource, NY 

QUAESTIOmS: What is the (ouch!) “point” of Martial’s joke? What are some 
interesting features, and effects, of the word order and also the repetitions?— 
think especially of the positioning of nouns and verbs. 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: List all the perfect system tense verbs (perfect, future perfect, and 
pluperfect or “past perfect”) in the readings, then identify the person, 
number, and tense; and finally transform each verb to the other two perfect 
system tenses, while keeping the person and number the same, and translate 
into English; e.g., amavit, 3rd person singular, perfect > amaverit, future 
perfect, she/ he will have loved; amaverat, pluperfect, she/ he had loved. 
Consult the Summarium Fbrmarum appendix, if necessary. 



C APVT XIII 



An Exemplary Patron, an Imperial Parrot, and 
Pompeian Guys and Gals Hanging Out 


This chapter’s inscriptions include an epitaph from a tomb at Pompeii set up 
by a freedwoman for her deceased patron, along with several graffiti scribbled 
around town—on the walls of a house and a tavern, and on a column at the spa 
(the Large Palaestra)—by couples out on a date (except for one poor lad, whose 
lady may have stood him up). There’s much to be learned from the chapter’s 
“quotable quotes,” including the fact that even in the Roman empire there were 
folks who were “afraid of their own shadow.” The final reading is another of 
Martial’s Apophoreta, this one composed to accompany a parrot with a keen 
talent for saying just the right thing! 

Grammatica nova: Reflexive pronouns and possessives, and intensive 
pronouns. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
Epitaph for a Patron 

C • VERANIO • Q • F • RVFO • II • VIR • VERANIA • Q • L • CLARA • 
OPTIMO PATRONO • SIBI • ET • SVIS 
G(aio) Veranid, Q(ulntl) f(Ilio), Rufd, ((duum))vir(d)—Verania, Q(ulntl 
) l(Iberta), Clara, optimd patron6 sibi et suls. 


AE (1990) 179a: Funerary inscription from Tomb F in the Fondo Pacifico 
necropolis, southeast of Pompeii’s Porta Nocera tombs, dedicated by a 
freedwoman to her deceased patron, Gaius Veranius Rufus—one of many 
examples of a woman’s initiative in social matters, here in her role as client to 
the former duumvir. 



Quintus, - I, m., Quintus; a common Roman praenomen.—duumvir d: for these 
local magistrates known as duumvirs (or duovirs), see “Balbus for Mayor” in 
Capvt V.—llberta, -ae, f., freedwoman; “libertine.”—clarus, -a, um, clear, 
bright; famous, renowned, illustrious; “clarity,” “clarify.” Here the word is 
Verania’s cognomen—what do you recall was the source of a freedwoman’s or 
freedman’s nomen? (See “To Priscus” in Capvt XII, if you don’t recall.) With 
Verania...Clara sc. some verb meaning “dedicates.”—optimus, -a, -um, 
superl. of bonus, best, excellent; “optimal,” “optimism.”—patrdnus, -I, m., 
patron; “patronage,” “patronize” a llbertus regularly became a “client” (clicns) 
to the patron who freed him and was obliged to render him services, generally of 
a social or political nature. Patrdnd is here, like sibi et suls, in APPOSITION 
to Veranid.—sibi et suls: a common formula in dedicatory inscriptions, legal 
documents, and the like; while reflexives usually refer to the subj. of a clause, 
they also often refer, as here, to the person most prominent in the sentence. 

QUAESTIO: Two Veranii are mentioned here; which one had freed Verania, and 
which had ultimately been her patron? 



Funerary inscription from Fondo Pacifico necropolis, Pompeii, 

Italy 

Robert I. Curtis 


Hanging Out with the Guys 


P • COMICIVS RESTITVTVS CVM FRATRE IC • STETIT 



P(ublius) Cbmicius Restitutus cum fratre <h>Ic stetit. 


CIL 4.1321: Graffito from the Strada di Mercurio; the same “deceiving” 
Restitutus we met in Capvt XII? 

hie, adv., at this place, here; the letter h-, a light aspirate, was often dropped in 
both speech and writing. 

ARRVNTIVS HIC FVIT CVM TIBVRTINO 
Arruntius hie fuit cum TI hurt i no. 


CIL 4.8480: Graffito found near the entrance to a tavern at Pompeii, near the 
apartment of Marcus Loreius Tiburtinus; he and Arruntius were perhaps drinking 
companions. 


With Her... 

ANTIOCHVS HIC • MANSIT CVM • SVA CITHERA 
Antiochus hie mansit cum sua Cithcra. 


CIL 4.8792b: Graffito from a column in the colonnade around the Large 
Palaestra, near the amphitheater in Pompeii. 

Antiochus, -I, m., Antiochus, a Greek cognomen; most likely a freedman and 
possibly a gladiator.—Cithcra, -ae, f., Cithera, also a cognomen and likely that 
of a freedwoman. Greek in origin, the name was more properly spelled Cythcra 
(i for y was a common spelling variant, reflecting the average Roman’s 
pronunciation) and was meant to evoke the charms of the goddess Venus, who 
was given the epithet “Cytherea” for her mystical birth out of the sea off the 
coast of the Aegean island of Cythera. 


DAPHNICVS CVM FELICLA SVA HIC 



Daphnicus cum Fellc<u>la sua hie. 


CIL 4.4066: From the House of Valerius Flaccus and Valerius Rufinus, Pompeii. 

Daphnicus, -I, m., Daphnicus, a (Greek) cognomen, most likely a slave’s or 
freedman’s; sc. some verb like fuit or mansit.—Fellcula, -ae, f., Felicula, a 
charming cognomen, DIMINUTIVE of the 3rd-decl. adj. fcllx, f el Iris (cf. the 
Eng. name “Felicity”) that means something like “Little Lucky.” The young 
lady’s beau (assuming it was Daphnicus himself who hastily scribbled this note) 
was, alas, not a good speller—though the misspelling (a common sort of speech 
contraction known as SYNCOPE) probably reflects how he pronounced her 
name: I am reminded of the young blind girl in the 1965 Sidney Poitier film, “A 
Patch of Blue,” who had supposed for years that her name was “Sleena,” when 
in truth—despite the cacophonous mis-speaking she’d grown accustomed to 
from her abusive mother—her name was the sonorous “Selena,” from the 
classical Greek word for “moon.” 



The amphitheater, Pompeii, Italy 
Robert I. Curtis 


...and without Her 


VIBIVS RESTITVTVS HIC Vibius Restitutus hie solus dormlvit et 





SOLVS • DORMIVIT ET VRBANAM 
Urbanam suam desiderabat. 

SVAM DESIDERABAT 

CIL 4.2146: Graffito found in a small bedroom (cubiculum) of a (probable) 
brothel on the Vico di Eumachia. Vibius was the man’s family name; for his 
cognomen, see “Hanging Out” above and “Deception,” Capvt XII. 

dormib, dormlre, dormlvl, dormltum, to sleep; “dormitory.”—Urbana, -ae, 
f., Urbana, cognomen from the adj. urbanus, -a, -um, of the city, urban; 
urbane, genteel .—desidero (1), to desire, long for, miss; “desiderata,” a list of 
things one hopes to acquire. 

QUAESTIO: Explain how the sentence well illustrates the principal difference 
of sense between the perfect and imperfect tenses. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vitiis enim nostris in animum per oculbs via est. (Quintilian Decl. 
Mai. 1.6.) 

2. Ncquitia ipsa poena sui est. (Publilius Sent.: ncquitia, -ae, f., moral 
depravity, vice.) 

3. Umbram suam metuit. (Cicero Comm. Pet. 2.9: umbra, -ae, f., 
shadow, shade; ghost; “umbra,” “penumbra.”—metub, metuere, 
metui, to fear, dread; revere, admire; “meticulous.”) 

4. Consilium inveniunt multi sed docti explicant. (Publilius Sent.: 
explicb [ 1 ], to unfold; explain; carry out, implement; “explicate,” 
“inexplicable.” Identify and consider the effect of the CHIASMUS.) 

5. Suum cuique pulchrum est. (Cicero Tusc. 5.22.63: cuique = dat. of 
quisque.) 

6. Diligcs ami cum tuum si cut tcmet ipsum. ( Leviticus 19.18: si cut, adv. 
and conj., as, just as, as it were. —tcmet, intensive form of tc cf., e.g., 
egomet, I myself, my own self.) 



7. Etiam capillus unus habet umbram suam. (Publilius Sent.: capillus, - I, 
m., hair; “capillary.”) 

8. Sul cuique mores fingunt fortiinam. (Cornelius Nepos Att. 11.6: fingo 
, fingere, flnxi, fictum, to make by shaping, form; create, invent; 
“fiction,” “fictitious.”) 

9. Avarus ipse miseriae causa est suae. (Publilius Sent.: causa, -ae, f., 
cause, reason .—miseria, -ae, f., unhappiness, misery .) 

10. Quot homines tot sententiae: suus cuique mbs. (Terence Phorm. 454: 
quot...tot, indecl. adjectives, as many...so many; “quota,” “total.”— 
sc. sunt in the first clause, est in the second, an example of a very 
common type of ELLIPSIS, omission of one or more words easily 
understood from the context, often in Lat. a form of the verb sum, 
esse.) 


LITTER ATRV A 


Apophorcta: Psittacus 

Psittacus a vdbis alio rum nomina discam: 

Hoc didicl per me dlcere, “Caesar, have!” 

Martial Epig. 14.73: This elegiac couplet was composed to accompany a gift 
parrot, which, as with most of Martial’s “gift cards” (see Capvt VII), itself 
addresses the recipients—in this case quite astutely! 

psittacus, -I, m., parrot; “psittacine” used here in APPOSITION to the 1st- 
person subject.—a or ab, prep. + abl., from, away from; by; “abdicate.”—have 
or ave, interj., greetings, hail!; “Ave, Maria.” 


QUAESTIO: Do you understand the joke?—i.e., what is it that makes this 
imperial bird so politically shrewd? 



GRAMMATICA 


Pronomina: List in two separate columns all the reflexive and intensive 
pronouns found in this chapter’s readings (review the Summarium Forma 
rum appendix, if necessary); then, for the reflexives, indicate the subject 
referred to and, for the intensives, indicate the noun or pronoun being 
emphasized. 



C APVT XIV 



Doomed Mayors, Magic Squares, and a Truly "Fishy” 
Menu 


The electoral programmata in this chapter advertise the candidacies of two 
men who were subsequently elected and serving as duumvirs at Pompeii when 
Vesuvius erupted and destroyed the city; the chapter’s other inscriptions are 
examples of two famous word squares found in numerous locations throughout 
the Roman empire and viewed by many ancients as having magical or religious 
significance. There are lots of proverbs here to help you better know the Romans 
“from head to toe” and to learn their take on the “two things you can’t escape,” 
one of which was not taxes! The final reading is a tasty recipe drawn directly 
from Apicius’ De Re Coquinaria, our one surviving cookbook from ancient 
Rome. 

Grammatica nova: 3rd-declension i-stem nouns; ablatives of means, 
accompaniment, and manner. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
Holconius for Mayor! 

M • HOLCONIVM • PRISCVM C • GAVIVM • RVFVM • II • VIR PHOEBVS 

• CVM • EMPTORIBVS SVIS ROGAT 
M(arcum) Holconium Prlscum G(aium) Gavium Rufum ((duum))vir(os) 
Phoebus cum emptoribus suls rogat. 


CIL 4.103: Electoral notice from the Via Consolare, Pompeii; Holconius Priscus 
and Gavius Rufus ran for office in the spring of A.D.. 79, and were elected and 
in office when the city was destroyed a few months later (these specifics and 
many others regarding the Pompeian programmata are drawn from James 
Franklin’s important study, Pompeis Difficile Est, cited in the brief bibliography 



at the end of this book). You’ve read several of these programmata already; 
hundreds exist, painted on walls throughout Pompeii, many on storefronts on the 
Via dell’Abbondanza—the ancient equivalent of modern campaign posters, 
billboards, and television ads! 

duumvir os: for the office, see note on “Balbus for Mayor” in Capvt V. We 
know from another programma that Holconius had previously run for aedile, the 
official in charge of public buildings and other public works, entertainments, and 
markets. —Phoebus, -I, m., Phoebus, a cognomen of Greek origin; a local 
businessman campaigning for the two candidates. —emptor, emptoris, m., 
buyer, purchaser, customer; “exempt,” “redemption,” and cf. the familiar 
admonition caveat emptor, let the buyer beware. — rogo (1), to ask, ask for; in 
electoral campaigning, ask to elect, ask approval for; “interrogate,” 
“prerogative.” 


M HOLCONIVM 

PRISCVM • II VIR • I • D • POMARI • VNIVERSI 
CVM • HELVIO • VESTALE • ROG 

M(arcum) Holcdnium Prlscum ((duum))vir(um) i(ore) d(Icundb) pomarlu 
niversi cum Helvid Vestale rog(ant). 

CIL 4.202: Another Pompeian programma for the same Holconius, this one from 
the Via di Mercurio. Roman interest groups would often collectively advertise 
their support for a political candidate; 20 or so such organizations are known 
from Pompeii, including muleteers, goldsmiths, and garlic-sellers. 

iure dlcundo: a legal phrase, lit. = for speaking about/ interpreting the law, 
referring to the judicial authority of the duumvirs.— pomarius, -I, m., fruit- 
seller; “pomegranate” pdmarl = pomarii m. nouns with a base ending in -i- 
commonly dropped that vowel before the long -1 gen. sg. and nom. and voc. pi. 
endings.—ft niversus, -a, -um, whole, entire; altogether, as a group; “universe,” 
“university.”— Helvid Vestale: Helvius Vestalis was perhaps leader or patron of 
this group of merchants. 
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Programma for Holconius Priscus, Via di Mercurio, Pompeii, Italy 

(CIL 4.202) 

Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


Magic Squares 

ROMA 

Roma, olim, Milo, amor. 

OLIM 

MILO 

AMOR 

CIL 4.8297: One of the two most famous ancient Roman “word squares,” 
specimens of which are found at Pompeii (like this graffito from the Domus 
Poppaeorum, known also as the House of the Menander) and elsewhere in the 
empire; both squares are “quadrate palindromes,” reading the same up and 
down, left to right, and right to left. This one makes very little sense to us (other 
than recalling the emperor Hadrian’s temple in the Forum, which had back-to- 
back, mirror-image sanctuaries to Roma and Amor/ Venus) and was doubtless 
invented for the sheer fun of the wordplay, but over the centuries both “magical 
squares” have been viewed as having mystical qualities of one sort or another. 
The ROMA-AMOR square doubtless inspired the medieval palindromes Roma 
summus amor (summus, -a, -um, highest, greatest ) and Roma tibi subito mb 
tibus I bit amor (Love will come to you from Rome suddenly in its movements ). 

Milo, Milbnis, m., Milo, Roman cognomen. One of the two best known persons 
who bore the name was the 6th-cent. B.C. athlete, Milo of Croton; the proverbial 
“Arnold Schwarzenegger” of antiquity, Milo was reputedly so strong that he 
could carry a full-grown ox on his shoulders. The other famous, or rather 



infamous, Milo was Titus Annius Papianus Milo, tribune in 57 B.C., whom 
Cicero defended, unsuccessfully, for his murder of the popularist politician and 
Cicero’s nemesis, Publius Clodius Pulcher (“Pretty Boy Clodius”).—olim: 
whether intended by the anonymous inventor of this word square or not, the adv. 
olim is curiously appropriate to the “forward-backwardness” of the square, as it 
can mean both “once upon a time long ago” and “at some distant point in the 
faraway future.” 



Temple of Venus and Rome, Rome, Italy, second century A.D.. 

James C. Anderson, jr. 

ROTAS 

Rotas opera tenet Arepo sator. 


OPERA 

TENET 

AREPO 

SATOR 


RIB 2.4.2447.20: Graffito from Corinium (modern Cirencester), Great Britain; 
some of the oldest examples are at Pompeii (CJL 4.8123, 8623), and others are 
known from Portugal, France, and Syria. This square at least construes 
syntactically, as a complete sentence, but, like the ROMA-AMOR square, 




ROTAS-SATOR likely originated as nothing more than a word game—and was 
a bit of a stretch at that, as Arepd is not elsewhere attested in ancient Rome and 
was apparently invented by the ancient wordsmith to make his “magic” work! 
Both word squares are examples of the Romans’ well-attested fondness for 
palindromes, anagrams, name-play, and other sorts of word games. Early 
Christians reoriented the letters of the square into a cross reading 
PATERNOSTER down and across, leaving two A’s and O’s which were 
construed as standing for Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 

rota, -ae, f., wheel; “rotate,” “rotor.” As sator clearly suggests an agricultural 
context, then we are perhaps to think, by METONYMY, of some sort of cart or 
wagon used on a farm.—opera, -ae, f., work, effort; attention, care; “operation” 
one might expect the prep, cum here, if this is an ABL. OF MANNER 
construction, but that, of course, would spoil the square!—Arepd: the word is 
not otherwise attested; with most other editors, I assume this was intended to be 
a man’s name, 3rd deck, nom. case, but there have been numerous other 
ingenious suggestions for the word’s meaning.—sator, satdris, m., sower, 
planter; begetter, father. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Mitte in aquam. (Erasmus Ad. 2.1.97: sc. as dir. obj. id or eum, i.e., 
any person or thing you want to be rid of.) 

2. Civis Romanus sum! (Cicero Verr. 2.5.162: The claim was supposed 
to insure a citizen would be tried before being punished, a convention 
the notorious Sicilian governor Verres violated, leading to his 
prosecution by Cicero.) 

3. A capite ad pedes. (Augustine Civ. D. 15.26: pcs, pedis, m., foot; 
“pedal,” “pedestrian,” “centipede.”) 

4. Laus alit artes. (Seneca Ep. 102.16.) 

5. A mails igitur mors abducit, non a bonis. (Cicero Tusc. 1.83: abduco 
, abducere, abduxi, abductum, = ab + duco, to lead away, remove; 
“abduct,” “abduction.”) 

6. Nec mortem effugere quisquam nec amdrem potest. (Publilius Sent.: 

effugid, effugere, effugl, effugiturum, = ex + fugid, to flee from, 



escape from, avoid; “refuge,” “fugitive.”—quisquam, quidquam, 
indef. adj. or pron., any; anyone, anything. Abetter motto than “death 
and taxes”!) 

7. A gratia excidistis. ( Galatians 5.4: excido, excidere, excidl, = ex + 
cado, to fall from, fall out; “accident,” “incident.”) 

8. Magna vis est conscientiae. (Cicero Mil. 23.61: cbnscientia, -ae, f., 
consciousness, knowledge; conscience; “conscientious.”) 

9. Otium sine litter Is mors est et hominis vivl sepultura. (Seneca Ep. 
82.3: vivus, -a, -um, alive, living; “vivacious,” “vivid,” 
“revive.”—sepultura, -ae, f., burial; “sepulchre.”) 

10. Dum vitant stultl vitia, in contraria currunt. (Horace Sat. 1.2.24: 
contrarius, -a, -um, opposite, reverse; contrary .) 

11. In fuga foeda mors est, in victoria glbribsa. (Cicero Phil. 14.12.32: 
fuga, -ae, f., flight; “fugacious,” “fugue” cf. fugib, fugere.—foedus, - 
a, -um, offensive, foul; shameful, disgraceful. —glbriosus, -a, -um, 
boastful, proud; glorious, illustrious, from gloria, -ae.) 

12. Habita tecum. (Erasmus Ad. 1.6.87: habito [1], to live (in), dwell; 
“uninhabitable,” “habit.”) 

13. Non parvas animb dat gloria vires. (Ovid Tr. 5.12.37.) 

14. Tacitb clam venit ilia pede. (Tibullus El. 1.10.33: tacitus, -a, -um, 
silent; unspoken; secret, hidden; “tacit,” “taciturn.”—clam, adv., 
secretly, stealthily. —ilia: i.e., mors.) 

15. Beate vlvere, honeste, id est cum virtute, vlvere. (Cicero Fin. 3.29: 

beate, adv. from beatus, happily, blessedly ; “beatific,” 

“beatitude.”—honeste, adv., honorably; “honesty” honeste...vlvere: 
sc. est; i.e., beate vlvere est honeste vlvere.) 


LITTER ATRVA 

Something Fishy? 

Salsum sine salso: 

Iecur coques, teres, et mittes piper aut liquamen aut salem. Addes oleum. 
Iecur leporis aut haedl aut agnl aut pull I et si volueris in fbrmella piscem form 
abis. Oleum viridem supra adicies. 



Apicius Coq. 9, Thalassa-Mare (“Seafood”), 10.10: Our one surviving cookbook 
from ancient Rome is the De Re Coquinaria (“On the Subject of Cooking” or, 
freely, “The Art of Cooking”), often attributed to 

M. Gavius Apicius, a connoisseur of fine dining during the reign of Tiberius, 
but actually dating to the fourth century A.D.. Like many modern cookbooks, the 
volume is organized into titled “chapters” by type of food (meats, vegetables, 
seafood, etc.), and most of the recipes, like this one, have their own individual 
titles. Because of the cooking terms and names of food items, you need the 
numerous vocabulary glosses below—but this glimpse into the chef’s “creative 
genius” at work in preparing salsum SINE salso (!) will make the effort of 
translation worthwhile. 

salsus, -a, -um, salted; preserved with salt; salty; here SUBSTANTIVE, salted 
fish; “salsa,” “sauce.”—iecur, iecoris, n., liver. —coquo, coquere, cox I, 
coctum, to prepare food, cook; the same root as in the title of Apicius’ book; 
“concoction.”—terb, terere, trivi, trltum, to rub; “detritus.”—mittes: here 
apply. —piper, piperis, n., pepper. —liquamen, liquaminis, n., liquid, fluid, 
sauce; liquamen (a popular fish sauce used for seasoning).—sal, salis, m., salt; 
wit; “saline,” “salinity.”—addb, addere, addidl, additum, = ad + do, to attach 
(to), add; “additive,” “additional.”—oleum, -I, n., olive oil; “petroleum,” 
“oleomargarine.”—lepus, leporis, m., hare, rabbit; “Lepus,” the constellation. 
—haedus, -I, m., young goat, kid. —agnus, -I, m., lamb; “Agnus 
Dei.”—pullus, - I, m., young animal; young bird, chick; young chicken, pullet; 
“poultry.”—void, velle, volui, irreg. verb (but regular in perf. system), to wish, 
want, be willing; “volition,” “volunteer.”—fbrmella, -ae, f., DIMINUTIVE of f 
brma, small shaped object, small form; “formula.”—piscis, piscis, m., fish; 
“piscivorous,” “Pisces,” the astrological sign.—fbrmb (1), to form, shape, 
fashion. —viridis, -e, 3rd-decl. adj., green; “verdant” used to describe a high- 
quality oil made from olives just beginning to ripen. The acc. sg. ending here is - 
m., though oleum is generally treated as neuter.—supra, adv., over, above, on 
top; “supraliminal,” “supranormal.”—adicib, adicere, adicci, adiectum, to 
throw at, throw on, add; “adjective.” 

QUAESTIONbS: What would a chef’s, or host’s, purposes be in serving such a 
dish? What might your response be as a dinner guest? Can you think of foods 
you’ve been served that were made in unusual shapes or made to look like 
something they weren’t? On a grammatical point: note that all the instructions 



are given using the future indicative; what verb form might you have expected 
instead? 



Frontispiece and title page from an early, annotated edition of 
Apicius, De Arte Coquinaria, published in Amsterdam by J. 

Waesbergios in 1709 

Courtesy of the Morse Department of Special Collections, Hale 
Library, Kansas State University 


GRAMMATICA 

Nomina: List all the i-stem 3rd-declension nouns found in this chapter’s 
readings; what would their genitive plural forms be? 

List all the ablative case nouns and pronouns in the chapter’s readings, and 
identify their specific case uses (e.g., object of preposition, means, manner, 
accompaniment). 











C APVT XV 



Princes of Youth, Pricing a Bride, and Pompeii’s Got 
Talent! 


Those holding power in Rome got plenty of propaganda value from the 
coinage their moneyers issued; the inscribed silver denarius in this chapter was 
meant in particular to advance the political ascendancy of Augustus’ two 
grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, whose premature deaths ended the emperor’s 
hopes for a direct descendant as his heir to the throne. Among the chapter’s other 
inscriptions are two graffiti—one insulting the intelligence of a fellow (whose 
name the scribbler misspelled!), the other announcing a singing contest in which 
the two rivals’ dream girl is empowered to judge—and epitaphs of both cultural 
and linguistic interest. From the proverbs and dicta you’ll learn that the Romans 
too knew that “looks can be deceiving.” The two Martial epigrams concluding 
the chapter reveal the poet’s modest definition of what constitutes a good book, 
and the relative worth of politicians, lawyers, poets, and auctioneers to a father 
with a marriageable daughter. 

Are you remembering always to read each Latin text aloud?—this exercise 
will help get the language into your head, and you into the Latin “comfort zone.” 
And be sure to read for comprehension before attempting an English translation. 

Grammatica nova: Numerals; genitive of the whole; genitive and ablative 
with cardinal numerals; ablative of time. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 

Pompeian Idol? 

HIC DVO RIVALES CAONT VNA PVELLA TENET FASCES 
Hie duo rlvales ca<n>ont; una puella tenet fasces. 


CIL 4.9848: Painted in red on a wall in the Taberna Euxini; it looks like the lads 



engaged in a singing contest, with the girl of their dreams serving as judge! 


hie, adv., in this place, here. —rlvalis, rlvalis, m., one who shares the use of a 
stream (from rivus, -i, m., stream, brook); rival (esp. in a romantic rivalry). 
—cand, canere, cecinl, cantum, to sing (about); “chant,” “cantor” canont = 
canunt.—fascis, fascis, m., bundle (esp. of sticks); usually pi., fasces, a bundle 
of rods, usually with an axe, carried by a high magistrate’s attendants (lictors) 
and symbolizing his power to command, punish, etc.; “fascist.” 


The Guy’s an Ignoramus! 


STRONIVS 

Stronnius nil scit. 

STRONNIVS 
NIL SCIT 

CIL 4.2409a: Graffito from a house on the Via dell’Abbondanza. The angry 
scribbler first misspelled his victim’s name, then tried again—if you’re calling 
someone an idiot, you’d better get the name right! 



Remains of houses on the Via dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy 

Robert I. Curtis 


Two Epitaphs 

VALERIVS • M • L • PHILOLOGVS QVTIA • SILVANA • VCXSOR VIRVM • 

ECXPECTO • MEVM 

Valerius, M(arcl) l(Ibertus), Philologus. Qutia Silvana ucxsor. Virum 
ecxpecto meum. 


CIL 12.5193: A funerary inscription from Narbonne, France; inscribed by Cutia 
Silvana on the tombstone of her husband, Valerius Philologus. 


Marcus, - I, m., regularly abbreviated M., Marcus, a very common praenomen, 
seen several times already in this text.—llbertus, -I, m., freed slave, freedman; 
“libertine.”—Qutia: i.e., Cutia, a Roman nomen; qu- appears frequently for cu- 
in inscriptions, a reflection of pronunciation.—ucxsor...ecxpecto: like Qutia, 
these forms reflect local conventions in spelling; the letter x in the classical 
Roman alphabet represented the “double consonant” sound -ks- (as in Eng. 
“axis”), so the extra -s- in the usual spelling exspectb, though logical from ex + 
the root verb specto, was phonetically superfluous and eventually dropped, 
giving us Eng. “expect” the added -c- in the verb’s spelling here, and -cxs- in the 
noun, though also superfluous, represented the writer’s attempt to represent the 
sound unambiguously. 


DM 

TERRA TE 
NET CORPVS NO 
MEN LAPIS ATQVE 
ANIMAM AER QV 
AMMERVS SER 


D(Is) m(anibus). 

Terra tenet corpus, nomen lapis, atque animam aer. 
Qu(Intus) Ammerus, ser(vus). 



CIL 3.3247: From the burial of Quintus Ammerus, at Sirmium in Roman 
Pannonia (modern Mitrovitz, Croatia); no nomen is given, as the deceased was a 
servus. The sentence terra... aer is a line of dactylic hexameter verse. 


dis manibus: see “Epitaph of a Young Boy,” Capvt VII, if you do not recall the 
meaning.—lapis, lapidis, m., stone, pebble, rock; “lapidary.”—atque, conj., 
and, and also, and even. —anirna, -ae, f., air (breathed by an animal), breath; 
life, soul, spirit; “animal,” “animated,” “animism.”—aer, aeris, m., air (as a 
substance, esp. as one of the “four elements” many ancients considered the basic 
components of the universe); “aerial.”—servus, -i, m., slave; “servant,” 
“servile.” 

QUAESTIO: What views of the afterlife seem to be reflected in these two 
epitaphs? In the second epitaph, think of the relationship between the two 
elements in each of the three phrases, terra/ corpus, nomen/ lapis, and 
animam/ aer. 


Augustus and His Heirs Apparent 

Obverse: 

CAESAR AVGVSTVS DIVI F PATER PATRIAE 


Caesar Augustus, divi f(Ilius), Pater Patriae. 


Reverse: 


C L CAESARES AVGVSTI F COS DESIG PRINC IVVENT 
G(aius et) L(ucius) Caesares, August! f(llii), Cd(n)s(ulcs) Desig(nati), Pr 
Inc(ipes) Iuvent(utis). 


Georgia Museum of Art 81.116.3: This silver denarius (a coin originally 
equivalent to 10 asses, the as being a copper coin of the lowest denomination, 
comparable to our penny) was minted at Lugdunum (modern Lyon), in Gaul, a 
major center of Augustan coinage. The obverse bears an image of the reigning 



emperor, Augustus, wearing a laurel crown, and is inscribed, beginning at the 
lower right and reading counter clockwise, with his name and honorific titles. 
The reverse depicts his grandsons Gaius (born in 20 B.C.) and Lucius (born 17 
B.C.), the two sons of Agrippa and Augustus’ daughter Julia, who were both 
adopted by the emperor in 17 and were his potential successors until their 
premature deaths in A.D.. 4 and 2, respectively; the spears and shields, and 
above them the ladle (simpulum) and curved staff (lituus) represent their 
military and priestly authority. 

dlvus, -a, -um, divine, deified; Augustus’ adoptive father, Julius Caesar, had 
been deified by official proclamation in 42 B.C. and given the honorific title Dl 
vus, thus making Augustus himself dlvi (Iulil Caesaris) fllius, a title he used 
to full advantage.—Pater Patriae: Augustus was granted this title by the Roman 
Senate in 2 B.C.—designatus, -a, -um, appointed (but not yet installed), elect, 
designate; while still only in their teens the brothers were named Consults De 
signati and Prlncipcs Iuventutis, both extraordinary honorific titles that 
suggested their political ascendancy.—princeps, prlncipis, m., chief, leader; 
prince, emperor; “principal,” “principate.”—iuventus, iuventutis, f., young men 
(collectively), the youth; men of military age; “juvenile” Princeps Iuventutis, a 
title given during the Republic to leaders of the equestrian class, and 
subsequently to children of the imperial family. 

QUAESTIONtS: Based on the historical evidence provided in the above notes, 
during what years must this denarius have been minted? What several 
propagandistic elements are seen in the coin? 




Silver denarius, Lyons, France, late first century B.CJearly first 
century A.D.. Georgia Museum of Art, Athens, Georgia 
Richard E. Paulson Collection of Ancient Coins, Georgia Museum of 

Art; drawings, Kay Stanton 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Post calamitatem memoria alia est calamitas. (Publilius Sent.: calamit 
as, calamitatis, f., misfortune, disaster; “calamity,” “calamitous.”) 

2. Dccipit frons prlma multds. (Phaedrus Fab. 4.2.5-6: decipib, do 
cipere, decepl, deceptum, to deceive, mislead; “deception,” 
“deceptive.”—frons, frontis, f., forehead, brow, front; expression, 
outward appearance .) 

3. Da dextram miserd. (Vergil Aen. 6.370: dexter, -tra, -trum, right, 
right-hand; as SUBSTANTIVE, right hand; “dexterity,” 
“ambidextrous.”) 

4. Medice, ciira tc ipsum. ( Luke 4.23: euro [1], to care for, attend to; 
care [about], heed; “curative,” “curator.”) 

5. Dlvlna natura dedit agrds, ars humana aedificavit urbes. (Varro Rust. 
3.1: dlvlnus, -a, -um, divine, sacred. —aedified [1], to build, 
construct, from aedcs, building, + facid “edifice.”) 

6. Ego sum pastor bonus; bonus pastor animam suam dat pro ovibus. 
(John 10.11: pastor, pastdris, m., shepherd; “pasture.”—ovis, ovis, f., 
sheep; “ovine.”) 

7. Habet apud maids quoque multum auctoritatis virtus. (Quintilian 
Decl. Mai. 253: apud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence of, at the 
house of. —quoque, adv., also, too. —auetdritas, auctoritatis, f., 
authority; “authorize.”) 

8. Magna est enim vis humanitatis. (Cicero Rose. Am. 22.63: humanita 
s, humanitatis, f., human nature; humane character, kindness, human 
feeling; “humanity.”) 

9. E dudbus tria vidcs. (Erasmus Ad. 3.1.6: An insult targeted at folks 



with bad eyesight, like old folks or drunks!) 

10. Nemo mortalium omnibus hbrls sapit. (Erasmus Ad. 2.4.29: mortalis, 
-e, subject to death, mortal; “mortality.”—omnis, -e, all, every; 
“omnipotent,” “omniscient” both adjectives are 3rd deck, whose case- 
endings are easily deduced from those of 3rd-decl. i-stem nouns. 
—sapid, sapere, sapivl [cf. sapiential, to have good taste; have 
good sense, be wise; “sapient,” “homo sapiens.”) 

11. Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. (Tacitus Agr. 30: sdlitudo, so 
litudinis, f., loneliness, solitude; desert, waste, wasteland .) 

12. Quot capitum vlvunt, totidem studidrum milia. (Horace Sat. 2.1.27: 
quot, indecl. adj., how many, as many; often + gen.; 
“quota.”—totidem, indecl. adj., correlative with quot, the same 
number, so many, [just] as many; “total.”) 

13. Aestate penulam deteris. (Erasmus Ad. 1.10.100: aestas, aestatis, f., 
summer; “estival,” “estivate.”—paenula [penula], -ae, f., hooded 
cloak, generally of wool and intended esp. for rainy or wintry weather. 
—deterd, deterere, detrlvi, detrltum, to wear down, wear out; 
“detritus,” “detriment.”) 

14. Stat magnl ndminis umbra. (Lucan Phars. 135: umbra, -ae, f., shade, 
shadow; ghost; “umbrella,” “adumbrate.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 

Sold to the Highest Bidder! 

Praetdrcs duo, quattuor tribunl, 
septem causidicl, decern poetae 
cuiusdam modo nuptias petebant 
a quddam sene. Non moratus ille: 
praecdnl dedit Eulogd puellam. 

5 Die, numquid fatue, Severe, fecit? 

Martial Epig. 6.8: Arranged marriages were commonplace in Roman society; 
while the bride’s father would ordinarily provide a dowry, sometimes at 
considerable expense, he might himself benefit in many ways from gaining a 



rich son-in-law. Meter: hendecasyllabic. 


praetor, praetoris, m., praetor, a high-ranking government official involved in 
legal and judicial functions; “praetorian.”—tribunus, -I, m., tribune, title 
applied to a variety of political officials and military officers; 
“tribunate.”—causidicus, - i, m., pleader of cases, lawyer, from causa + d I cere. 
—cuiusdam: gen., of a certain (woman). —modo, adv., now, just now, recently. 
—nuptiae, -arum, f. pi., marriage, wedding; “nuptials.”—petb, petere, petivl, 
petitum, to seek, aim at; beg, beseech; “petition,” “appetite.”—quddam: abl., 
certain, some. —senex, senis, m., old man; “senile,” “senility.”—moratus: sc. 
est, = (he) hesitated or delayed; “moratorium.”—praeco, praecdnis, m., 
auctioneer; though viewed as vulgar and disreputable, the profession could 
nonetheless be highly lucrative.—Eulogus, -I, m., Eulogus or Eulogos, a 
cognomen, Greek in origin and suggesting freedman status; here probably a 
fictitious name employed by Martial for the sake of a pun (Roman writers loved 
wordplay and punning names), as the word means “Good-talker” and was thus 
appropriate to the character’s profession.—numquid, interrog. adv., introduces 
questions expecting a negative answer, as in “he didn’t..., did he?”—fatuc, adv., 
foolishly, stupidly; “fatuous.”—Sevcrus, - I, m., Severus, cognomen, here for the 
probably fictitious addressee. 

QUAESTIONtS: Think about Martial’s use of numerals in this poem to make 
his satiric point: what is the numerical order and what is its significance—i.e., 
why two praetors, but ten poets? And why does the auctioneer “get the girl”? 


If They’re Not All Bad... 

“Trlginta toto mala sunt epigrammata libro.” 

Si totidem bona sunt, Lause, bonus liber est. 

Martial Epig. 7.81: Martial occasionally finds himself defending his work to 
detractors like Lausus, whose complaint is paraphrased here in the opening verse 
of this elegiac couplet, and he routinely concedes that some of his poems are 
indeed not as good as others, remarking in one early epigram (1.16) that “there 
are some good things you’ll read here, some things that are mediocre, and even 
more that are bad—a poetry book isn’t created in any other way.” 



trlginta, indecl. adj., thirty .—totd...libro: sc. in; prepositions usual in prose 
are often omitted in poetry.—epigramma, epigrammatis, n., inscription, 
epitaph; short poem, epigram; note that the allegedly mala epigrammata are 
actually “contained within” the toto.. librb, constituting what is called a WORD 
PICTURE, a common Latin poetic device in which words are arranged in an 
order meant to suggest the actual position of the objects (or persons) being 
described. 


GRAMMATICA 

Numer I: List all the cardinal and ordinal numerals in this chapter’s 
readings; write next to the cardinals the corresponding Roman numerals 
(check yourself by looking at the Summorium Forrmirum at the back of 
the book). 

Nomina: Find in the readings all examples of the partitive genitive 
(genitive of the whole), ablative of time, and ablative with cardinal 
numerals constructions. 



C APVT XVI 



Mushrooming Concerns, the Joys of Madness, and the 
Sweetheart Monarch of Pompeii 


Among the chapter’s readings are a few more amatory graffiti, one written 
by a lady quite unhappy with her beau, another by a lad who called his lady 
“Queen” a snippet from Vergil’s Aeneid, likely scribbled by a schoolboy; an 
early Christian epitaph from the tomb of a child; another collection of proverbs 
and adages, including two on the occasional pleasures of being insane; and an 
epigram by Martial on the perils of sending mushrooms as a gift. With each of 
these selections, and as always, remember first to read aloud (as all good 
Romans did!) and then, before attempting a translation, to read for 
comprehension. 

Grammatica nova: 3rd-declension adjectives. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
A Lovers’ Spat? 

VIRGVLA • TERTIO • SVO INDECENS • ES Virgula Tertio suo: indeccns es. 

CIL 4.1881: In this graffito from the basilica at Pompeii, Virgula tells her 
boyfriend Tertius just what she thinks of his behavior, his appearance, or maybe 
both! 

indeccns, gen. indecentis, unfitting, inappropriate; unsightly, unattractive; 
“indecent.” 


A Real Princess! 

CESTILIA REGINA POMPEIANORV ANIMA DVLCIS VA 
Cestilia, rcglna Pompeiandru<m>, anima dulcis, va(lc)! 



CIL 4.2413h: Graffito from the Vico di Tesmo, Pompeii. Unlike Virgula, the 
lover who scribbled this farewell message thought his sweetheart Cestilia was 
royalty! 

Pompeianus, -a, -um, resident of Pompeii, Pompeian. —anima, -ae, f., air, 
breath; life; soul, spirit; “animate,” “animal.” The phrase anima dulcis, like 
Eng. “sweetheart,” was a common expression of endearment among lovers; cf. 
the following graffito. 


Hey, Sweetheart! 

CRESCES • HAVE • ANIMA DVLCIS • ET • SVAVIS 
Cresce<n>s: have, anima dulcis et suavis! 


CIL 4.4783: Graffito from the House of the Calpurnii. 

Crescens, Crescentis, m., Crescens; the cognomen occurs in numerous graffiti 
at Pompeii (and elsewhere), including several written by or about a fuller named 
Lucius Quintilius Crescens ( CIL 4.4100-4103, etc.), and others mentioning the 
Crescens here, who was an architect, and another who was a gladiator 
(specifically a retiarius, a type of gladiator who fought with a net, to throw over 
and ensnare his opponent, and a trident; CIL 4.4356). Though the form here 
could be voc., it is more likely nom. and subj. of some readily understood speech 
verb such as dlcit.—have or ave, interj., greetings, hail! —suavis, -e, sweet; 
pleasant, delightful; “suave,” “suavity.” 


A Silence Fell over the Guests 

CONTICVERE OMNES 

Conticuere omnes. 


CIL 4.6707: There are dozens of quotations from literary works among the 



graffiti at Pompeii and throughout the Roman Empire, even as far afield as 
Britain; some were doubtless scribbled by youngsters practicing their school 
exercises. Bits from Vergil were favorites of these “wall-writers,” including this 
one from the House of Cosmus and Popidia (and from several other locations in 
the city), the opening words of Vergil Aen. 2, which describe the hush that fell 
over the banquet guests at Dido’s palace as Aeneas began his tale of Troy’s 
destruction. 

conticesco, conticcscere, conticul, to stop talking, become silent; “tacit,” 
“taciturn.” The perf. tense ending -ere was a common alternate for -erunt. 


Epitaph for a Child 

ATIMETVS • AVG • VERN VIXIT • ANNIS • VIII MENSIBVS • III 
EARINVS • ET • POTENS FILIO 

Atimetus, Aug(ustl) vern(a), vixit annls VIII mensibus III. Earinus et Potc 
ns fllio. 


ICUR 5.12892: Epitaph dedicated by Earinus and Potens for their young son 
Atimetus, from a tomb in the Catacomb of St. Sebastian, on the Via Appia, 
Rome; 3rd cent. A.D.. The fish and anchor are common early Christian symbols. 

Augustus, -I, m., Augustus, a title given by the Senate in 27 B.C. to Gaius 
Octavius, Rome’s first emperor, and assumed by all subsequent Roman 
emperors.—verna, -ae, m., homeborn slave, i.e., a slave born in his master’s 
household; “vernacular.” Such slaves commonly held an advantaged position in 
the house; here the term indicates that Atimetus’ parents served the imperial 
family (the familia Caesaris).—annls: the abl. was often employed in 
inscriptions to indicate DURATION OF TIME.—mensis, mensis, m., month; 
“mensiversary,” “menstrual.”—Earinus...fllio: sc. posuerunt, set up (this 
memorial). 




Christian epitaph on a child’s tomb, Catacomb of St. Sebastian, 
Rome, Italy, third century A.D.. 

Scala / Art Resource 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Reus innocens fortunam, non testem timet. (Publilius Sent.: reus, -I, 
m., accused person, defendant. —innocens, gen. innocentis, innocent. 
—testis, testis, m., witness; “testify,” “testimony.”) 

2. Aliquando et Insanlre iticundum est. (Seneca Tranq. 17.10, 
paraphrasing the Greek comic playwright Menander: aliquando, adv., 
sometimes, occasionally .—Insanid, insanlre, insanivi, InsanI 
turn, to be out of one’s mind, be insane.) 

3. In venere semper dulcis est dementia. (Publilius Sent.: venus, veneris, 
f., love, passion; “Venus,” “venereal.”—dementia, -ae, f., being out of 
one’s mind, insanity, craziness; “demented.”) 




4. Perenne coniugium animus, non corpus facit. (Publilius Sent.: 
perennis, -e, lasting through the years, enduring; from per + annus; 
“perennial.”—coniugium, - I, n., marriage; “conjugal.”) 

5. Vidimus mlrabilia hodic. (Luke 5.26: mlrabilis, -e, amazing, 
wondrous, remarkable; “miracle,” “admirable.”) 

6. Crlmine ab uno disce omncs. (Vergil Aen. 2.65-66: crimen, crl 
minis, n., charge, accusation; crime, misdeed; “criminal,” 
“incriminate,” “recrimination.”) 

7. Non omnia possumus omncs. (Vergil Eel. 8.63: possumus, sc. facere 
or agere.) 

8. Omnia nlmlrum habet qul nihil concuplscit. (Valerius Maximus 
Fact, et Diet. 4.4 Praefatio: nlmlrum, adv., without doubt, of course. 
—concuplscb, concupIscere, concuplvl, concupltum, to desire 
ardently, long for, covet; from con-, intensifying prefix, + cupere, to 
desire; “concupiscence.”) 

9. Verbum dulce multiplicat amlcbs et mltigat inimlcbs. ( Ecclesiasticus 

6.5: multiplied [1], to increase in number, multiply; 

“multiplication.”—mltigd [1], to soften; mollify, reconcile; 
“mitigate.”—inimlcus, -I, m., personal enemy, from in + amicus; 
“inimical.”) 

10. Omnis ars naturae imitatid est. (Seneca Ep. 65.3: imitatid, imitatid 
nis, f., imitating; imitation, copy.) 

11. Null Is amor est sanabilis herbls. (Ovid Met. 1.523: sanabilis, -e, 
capable of being healed, curable; “sanity,” “sanatorium.”—herba, - 
ae, f., small plant, herb, often for food, medicine, or magic.) 


LITTER ATRV A 
Xenia: Boleti 


Argentum atque aurum facile est laenamque togamque 
mittere; bdlctds mittere difficile est. 


Martial Epig. 13.48: One of Martial’s earliest poetry books, published between 
A.D.. 83 and 85 and ultimately included in manuscripts of his collected works as 



Liber XIII of the Epigrammata, was a volume of 127 couplets titled Xenia, 
“Host-gifts” like the Apophoreta (see above Capvt VII), these little poems, 
nearly all in the elegiac meter, were meant to accompany gifts presented during 
the December festival of the Saturnalia. 

boletus, -I, m., mushroom; “bolete” certain varieties were highly prized by 
gourmets, then as now.—argentum, -I, n., silver; “Argentina,” “Ag.” 
(abbreviation for the chemical element silver).—atque, conj., and, and also, and 
even .—aurum, -I, n., gold; “aureole,” “Au.” (abbreviation for the element 
gold).—laena, -ae, f., cloak, mantle, typically woolen.—toga, -ae, f., toga, the 
woolen formal outer garment worn by free-born Roman men; those worn by 
high-ranking officials had purple borders and could be very expensive. 
—difficile est: some suppose the difficulty derives from the gift-giver’s 
reluctance to part with so rich a delicacy; but it was well known that some types 
of mushrooms were poisonous, even deadly, and that it was not always easy to 
recognize a bad one—Martial joked elsewhere ( Epig . 1.20.4) about the 
proverbial boletus that the emperor Claudius’ murderous wife Agrippina served 
him, “after which,” the Roman satirist Juvenal quipped (Sat. 5.147), “he ate 
nothing more” (post quem nil amplius edit). 



Detail of a floor mosaic, with boar and mushrooms, from 
Toragnola on the Via Praenestina, fourth century A.D.. Sala degli 





Animali, Museo Pio Clementino, Vatican Museums, Vatican State 

Vanni / Art Resource 


GRAMMATICA 

Adiectiva: List all the 3rd-declension adjectives in this chapter’s reading; 
then, for practice with the forms, change all the singulars to plural and all 
plurals to singular (if you need to review first, see the Summarium Forma 
rum appendix). Next indicate the usage of each adjective, i.e., whether 
attributive (a simple modifier), or substantive, or predicate nominative. 



C APVT XVII 



A Lost Meal, a Lost Love, and a Lost Revolution 


In this chapter you will read the scribblings of a hungry client and a 
disappointed lover, the epitaph of a legionnaire, a dozen or so proverbs with 
more Roman views on living well—including the most excellent advice to be a 
friend to yourself—and the testimony of the historian Sallust on the character of 
one of Rome’s most notorious revolutionaries, Lucius Sergius Catilina, the 
“Catiline” made infamous by Cicero’s four excoriating “Catilinarian orations.” 
Grammatica nova: The relative pronoun. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
No Dinner?—How Rude! 

L • ISTACIDI • AT QVEM • NON CENO • BARBARVS • ILLE • MIHI • EST 
L(ucl) IstacidI: 

at quern non ccno, barbarus ille mihi est! 

CIL 4.1880: Graffito from the basilica at Pompeii; the gens (clan, family ) 
Istacidia is frequently attested at Pompeii—one member was a duumvir (for the 
office, see “Balbus for Mayor,” Capvt V), so the family was of some social 
prominence. The text is set here in two lines, as the second line is an elegiac 
pentameter verse. 

at: an alternative form of ad, here with the common meaning of at the house of. 
—barbarus, -a, -um, of a foreign country, foreign; uncivilized, uncouth; cruel, 
savage; “barbaric,” “barbarian.” 

QUAESTIONtS: What case is Luci Istacidi? What would the nominative 
form be—i.e., what is the man’s actual name? (Remember always to translate 
proper nouns into the nominative form.) What do you think the writer’s purpose 
is in addressing him as he does? 



Graffito from the basilica, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.1880) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


No Love?—How Cruel! 

CRVDELIS • LALAGE • QVAE NON AM[...Crudelis Lalage, quae non am[as 
me]. 

CIL 4.3042: Graffito from the Vico degli Scienziati, Pompeii; the cognomen 
“Lalage,” Greek for “chatterer” or “babbler,” is known from several literary and 
epigraphic sources, including another Pompeian graffito (CIL 4.1507) that 
identifies a woman of the name who was a spinner in a textile weaving factory. 

cru delis, -e, cruel. 


Drink and Be Merry 

T • CISSONIVS • Q • F • SER • VET 
LEG • V • GALL • DVM • VIXI 
BIBI • LIBENTER • BIBITE • VOS 
QVI • VIVITIS 

P • CISSONIVS • Q • F • SER • FRATER 
FECIT 

T(itus) Cissdnius, Q(uinti) f(Ilius), Ser(gia), vet(eranus) leg(idnis) V 
Gall(icae): 

“Dum vixi, bib! libenter; bibite vos, qul vlvitis!” 

P(ublius) Cissdnius, Q(ulntl) f(Ilius), Ser(gia), frater, fecit. 

CIL 3.6825 (= 293): An epitaph set up for the soldier Titus Cissonius by his 
brother Publius; from the town of Antiochia, in Pisidia, a region in southern Asia 



Minor. The second line of the edited text above is a trochaic tetrameter verse. 


Sergia: from Sergius, -a, -um, and sc. tribu (tribus, -us, f.), of the Sergian 
tribe, one of the 35 tribal units into which the Roman citizenry was organized; 
tribal affiliation was often included among a person’s cognomina, and typically, 
as here, abbreviated (see notes to “An Interpreter of Lightning,” Capvt VII). 
—veteranus, -I, m., veteran (of military service).—legid, legidnis, f., legion, 
the largest unit of the Roman army, consisting of from 4,200 to 6,000 infantry 
and a small cavalry force.—Gallicus, -a, -um, of Gaul, Gallic; Roman legions 
were typically identified by a number and the region of the empire from which 
they were originally levied: this legion (also called the legid Alaudae) was 
initially established by Julius Caesar with provincials recruited during his 
campaigns in Gaul.—libenter, adv., freely, gladly, with pleasure; “ad lib. (ad 
libitum).” 

QUAESTIO: Who is the imagined speaker in the trochaic line? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Beatus homo qul invenit sapientiam. ( Proverbs 3.13: beatus homo, 
sc. est.) 

2. Cunctls potest accidere quod cuivls potest. (Publilius Sent.: cunctus, 
-a, -um = omnis, -e.—accidd, accidere, accidi, to fall down; befall, 
happen (to); “accident.”—cuivls = dat. of qul vis, quaevis, quidvis, 
anyone, anything.) 

3. Vlditque Deus cuncta quae fccerat, et erant valdcbona. ( Genesis 1.31: 
valde, adv., vigorously, powerfully; extremely, exceedingly.) 

4. Lata porta et spatidsa via quae ducit ad perditidnem et multi sunt qui 

intrant per earn. ( Matthew 7.13: latus, -a, -um, wide, broad; 
“latitude.”—spatidsus, -a, -um, wide, extensive; expansive; 
“spacious.”—perditid, perditidnis, f., destruction, ruin; 

“perdition.”—intro [1], to walk into, enter; “introduce,” “entry.”) 

5. Per Ida timidus etiam quae non sunt videt. (Publilius Sent.: pericla = 
perlcula, a common sort of contraction known as SYNCOPE. 
—timidus, -a, -um, fearful, timid.) 



6. Nihil non aut lenit aut domat diuturnitas. (Publilius Sent.: lenio, lcni 
re, lcni vi, lcni turn, to make less violent, assuage; appease, calm, 
comfort; “lenient.”—domb, domare, domui, domitum, to subdue, 
subjugate; control, tame; “indomitable.”—diuturnitas, diuturnitatis, 
f., passage of a long period of time, lapse of time.) 

7. Non in pane sold vivet homo sed in omni verbb quod procedit debre 
Dei. ( Matthew 4.4: panis, panis, m., bread; “pantry,” “pannier.”—pr 
bcedb, prdccdere, processi, prdcessum, to go forth, advance; 
“proceed,” “process.”) 

8. Amicus esse mihi coepi. (Seneca Ep. 6.7.) 

9. Radix enim omnium maldrum est cupiditas. (/ Timothy 6.10: radix, r 
adicis, f., root; source, origin; “radical,” “radish.”) 

10. CaecI sunt duces caecdrum. ( Matthew 15.14: dux, ducis, m., leader, 
guide; commander, general; “conductor.”) 

11. Amicus quern diligis ut animam tuam. ( Deuteronomy 13.6: amicus, 
sc. est.—ut, conj. + indie., as, just as .—anima, -ae, f., air, breath; life; 
soul, spirit; “animal,” “animation.”) 

12. Non omnes qul habent citharam sunt citharoedi. (Varro Rust. 2.1.3: 
cithara, -ae, f., cithara, lyre; from Greek, the source of 
“guitar.”—citharoedus, -i, m., one who sings and plays the lyre, lyre- 
player, lyrist.) 

13. Assidua ei sunt tormenta qui sc ipsum timet. (Publilius Sent.: 
assiduus, -a, -um, settled at/ on a place; constantly present, 
unremitting; “assiduous,” from ad + seded.—tormentum, - i, n., rope 
made of twisted fibers; twisting; torture, torment.) 


LITTER ATRVA 

The Character of Catiline 

L. Catilina, ndbili genere natus, fuit magna vi et animl et corporis, sed ingenid 
maid pravdque. Huic ab adulcscentia bella intestina, caedcs, rapinae, discordia 
civilis grata fucre, ibique iuventutem suam exercuit. Corpus patiens mediae, 
algdris, vigiliae supra quam cuiquam crcdibile est; animus audax, subdolus, 
varius. Cuius rei lubet simulator ac dissimulator, alien I appetens, sui profusus, 



ardcns in cupiditatibus; satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum. Vastus animus 
immoderata, incrcdibilia, nimis alta semper cupiebat. 

Sallust Cat. 5.1-5: Lucius Sergius Catilina, “Catiline” as he is commonly called, 
was leader of a conspiracy in the mid-60s B.C. aimed at seizing control of the 
government in Rome and assassinating Cicero, one of the two consuls; in 63 
B.C. Cicero escaped the assassination attempt and exposed the planned coup 
d’etat, and Catiline’s rebel army was defeated early the next year. Details of the 
conspiracy, albeit politically biased, are best known to us from four orations 
Cicero delivered against Catiline and from a historical monograph on the 
episode, the Bellum Catilinae, authored by the historian Sallust (Gaius Sallustius 
Crispus, ca. 86-35 B.C.), a younger contemporary of Cicero. 

nbbilis, -e, well-known, noble. —genus, generis, n., origin; kind, type, sort, 
class; “genus,” “genre,” “generic.”—natus, -a, -um, born (from/ of); “nature,” 
“nativity.”—magna vl...sed ingenib maid pravbque: ABL. OF 
DESCRIPTION with fuit, he was (a man) of.... —ingenium, -I, n., nature, 
innate character; “ingenious.”—pravus, -a, -um, not straight, crooked; corrupt, 
debased; “depraved,” “depravity.”—intestlnus, -a, -um, occurring within a 
country, civil, domestic, internal; “intestine.”—caedes, caedis, f., killing, 
slaughter; “homicide.”—raplna, -ae, f., forcible carrying off of property, 
plunder, kidnapping; “rapine,” “rape.”—discordia, -ae, f., disagreement, 
discord, dissension. —clvllis, -e, of, affecting (one’s fellow) citizens; civil, civic. 
—gratus, -a, -um, + dat., pleasing, agreeable; grateful; “grateful,” 
“gracious.”—fuere: = fuerunt (for the alternate form, see note on conticucre, 
“A Silence Fell,” Capvt XVI).—iuventus, iuventutis, f., the youth, young men; 
period of early manhood, youth; “juvenile.”—exerceb, exerccre, exercul, 
exercitum, to train by practice, exercise; to occupy, spend (time). —paticns, 
gen. patientis, patient; + gen., capable of enduring, tolerant (of); with corpus 
paticns, sc. fuit.—inedia, -ae, f., starvation, fasting; “edible.”—algor, algbris, 
m., cold, cold weather. —vigilia, -ae, f., keeping watch; remaining awake (during 
normal sleeping time), wakefulness; “vigil,” “vigilant,” “vigilante.”—supra, 
prep. + acc., above, beyond; “supranormal.”—cuiquam: dat. of indef. pron. 
quisquam, = for anyone .—crcdibilis, -e, believable, credible; 
“incredulous.”—audax, gen. audacis, daring, bold; from audeb, audcre; 
“audacious,” “audacity.” What verb must be supplied with animus audax? 
—subdolus, -a, -um, sly, deceitful, treacherous .—varius, -a, -um, having two 
or more colors, variegated; changeable, wavering; deceitful, untrustworthy. 



—cuius re I lubet: idiom with simulator and dissimulator, = of anything at all, 
of anything that pleased him. —Cuius...cupiditatibus: sc. Catillna fuit; 
Sallust’s style is highly elliptical, and yet the sense here is clear enough.—simul 
ator, Simula to ris, m., copier, imitator; one who maintains a pretence, pretender, 
feigner; “simulation.”—ac: = et.—dissimulator, dissimulate)ris, m., one who 
conceals (his character, purpose, etc.), concealer, dissembler; 
“dissimulate.”—alienus, -a, -um, belonging to another (from alius), another 
person’s; “alien,” “alienate” with alien! here sc. “property.”—appetens, gen. 
appetentis, + gen., seeking after, desirous (of), greedy (for); “appetite.”—profu 
sus, -a, -um, extravagant, prodigal; + gen., wasteful; “profuse,” 
“profusion.”—ardens, gen. ardentis, flaming, burning; intense, passionate; 
“ardent.”—satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum: sc. habuit.—eloquentia, -ae, 
f., articulateness, eloquence. —parum, n. indecl. noun, insufficient amount, 
little, too little; “parvule.”—vastus, -a, -um, desolate; huge, vast; disordered, 
ungainly. —immoderatus, -a, -um, unlimited, immoderate, unrestrained. —incre 
dibilis, -e, unbelievable, incredible. —altus, -a, -um, lofty, tall, high; deep; 
elevated, exalted; “altitude,” “altimeter.” 

QUAESTIONtS: Sallust’s writing is highly stylized and rhetorical. One 
example of this can be seen in the series caedes, raplnae, discordia civllis, a 
TRICOLON, or series of three parallel words/ phrases, without any conjunction, 
a device known as ASYNDETON (= “without connector”). What other 
examples of asyndeton can you find in the passage? What is the effect? 
Comment on the parallelism in the two consecutive clauses that begin with 
corpus and animus. Finally, what is the technical term for the ABBA 
arrangement seen in satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, and what are the 
intended purpose and effect of this word order? 




Cesare Maccari (1840-1919), “Cicero Accusing Catiline in the 
Senate. ” Palazzo Madama, Rome, Italy 
Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 

Pronomina: List all the relative pronouns in the chapter’s readings, and 
then identify for each the number, gender, case, case usage, and antecedent; 
next, change each singular to plural, and each plural to singular. If 
necessary, review the forms in the Sumniiirium Form;irum appendix. 

























C APVT XVIII 



Winners and Losers, Rooms to Let, and Lads Who 
Risk “Losing” Their Butts 


In this chapter you’ll read several graffiti scribbled by Pompeians both loved 
and unloved, by an innkeeper with dining and beds for rent, and by studious 
aficionados of the local gladiatorial games. The selection of proverbs contains a 
useful reminder that things are not always as they seem. Two Martial epigrams 
conclude the chapter, one wittily repaying an insult from a rival poet, and the 
other a note accompanying a gift of nuts, with a warning that little boys who 
gamble, even with just such modest treats and other trifles as their stake, still risk 
their backsides to their parents’ wrath. 

Grammatica nova: Present system passive voice of 1st/ 2nd-conjugation 
verbs; ablative of agent. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

She Loves Me, She Loves Me Not... 

CORNELIA • HELEf...AMATVR AB • RVFO 
Cornelia Helefna] amatur ab Rufo. 


CIL 4.4637: Graffito from the House of A. Caesius Valens and N. Herennius 
Nardus, Pompeii. Both Helena and Rufus were common cognomina: the lady’s 
name is Greek and likely indicates a freedwoman; the man’s name means “red” 
and was often given to boys with red hair. 

GAVIVM • AED MARCELLVS PRAENESTINAM • AMAT ET • NON • 

CVRATVR 

Gavium aed(llem). Marcellus Praenestinam amat et non curatur. 



CIL 4.7679: The lover’s lament from the house of Aulus Trebius Valens was 
written beneath an election notice supporting Gavius for aedile—a rare 
combination of subjects, though seen in a few other inscriptions from Pompeii. 

Gavium aedllem: sc. orb vbs faciatis; for this standard formula, see “Lollius 
for Aedile,” Capvt VIII.—Praenestlna, -ae, f., Praenestina, like “Marcellus” a 
cognomen, lit. = “woman from Praeneste” (a town in Latium about 20 miles 
southeast of Rome).—euro (1), to care for, attend to, pay attention to; heal, 
cure; take care; “curator,” “curious” cf. our expression, “she couldn’t care less.” 


Dining Room for Rent 

HOSPITIVM • HIC • LOCATVR TRICLINIVM • CVM • TRIBVS • LECTIS 

ET • COMMf... 

Hospitium hi c locatur—trl cl Inium cum tribus lecti s et comm[odls]. 


CIL 4.807: Dipinto on the front of a taberna owned by Sittius and located on the 
Vico del Lupanare in a precinct of Pompeii where there were several hotels and 
restaurants, as well as a neighboring brothel; also on the front of Sittius’ 
establishment was a painting of an elephant in the grips of a huge snake and led 
by a pygmy, together with the inscription Sittius restituit elep<h>antu<m>, 
Sittius restored the elephant ( CIL 4.806)—Sittius had restored the painting 
and/or the inn itself. 

hospitium, -I, n., entertainment of guests, hospitality; guest accommodation, 
lodging, inn; “hospital,” “hospice.”—hie, adv., in this place, here. —loco (1), to 
put in position, place; hire out, lease, rent; “locate,” “location.”—triclinium, - 
I, n., dining room, triclinium, typically arranged with three couches on which 
diners reclined around a table (hence, “tri-clinium”).—lectus, - I, m., bed, couch. 
—commodum, -I, n., usually pk, advantage, benefit; convenience; 

“commodious,” “accommodation.” 


Victory and Loss in the Arena 



OCEANVS • L XIII V ARACINTVS L [...] IIII 


Oceanus l(lbertus) XIII v(Icit). Aracintus l(lbertus) [...] IIII. 

CIL 4.8055a-b: Crudely illustrated graffiti celebrating favorite gladiators, and 
often listing the number of their wins and losses, were commonplace at Pompeii. 
The graffito to the right is damaged and some text is missing, possibly an 
abbreviation for the word “victories” but the shield on the ground suggests that 
Aracintus (properly “Aracynthus”) in this instance lost and perhaps, as suggested 
by the editors of CIL, perished. 




Graffiti from regio I, insula VI, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.8055a-b) 
Mathew Olkovikas and Kay Stanton (from CIL) 

llbertus, -I, m., freedman, i.e., a former slave; “libertine,” “liberate.”—IIII: 
common variant for the Roman numeral IV. 

M ATT M • ATTILIVS I C I V 
M(arcus) Att(ilius). M(arcus) Attilius I, c(orbnae) I, v(Icit). 


CIL 4.10236: Graffito from the necropolis at Porta di Nocera, on the Via di 
Nocera, Pompeii; the gladiator’s nomen was first abbreviated, then spelled out. 

I: sc. pugnavit, from pugnb (1), to fight; typically the first numeral in such 
inscriptions indicates the number of contests the gladiator fought.—corona, -ae. 



f., crown, awarded for a distinguished victory in a gladiatorial fight; in such 
“scorecards,” the noun usually appears in the gen., with the accompanying 
numeral indicating the number of wins; “corona,” “coronation.” 



Graffito from the Porta di Nocera necropolis, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.10236) 

Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 

SEVERVf...] L XIII • ALBANVS • SC • L • XIX V 

Sevcrufs], l(Ibertus), XIII; Albanus sc(aevus), l(lbertus), XIX, v(Icit). 

CIL 4.8056: Graffito from the Domus Ceiorum on the Via del Tempio d’Iside, 
Pompeii; the numerals indicate the number of each gladiator’s victories. 

scaeva, -ae, m., left-handed person; (of gladiators) one who strikes with the left 
hand. 

QUAESTIO: What does the shield on the ground likely indicate about the 
outcome of this contest? 


lll-filBWV S-SCL-X IXV 



Graffito from the Domus Ceiorum, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.8056) 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Stultum est timbre quod vltarl non potest. (Publilius Sent.). 

2. A cane non magno saepe tenetur aper. (Ovid Rem. Am. 422: canis, 
canis, m., dog; “canine.”—aper, apri, m., wild boar.) 

3. Non semper ea sunt quae videntur. (Phaedrus Fab. 4.2.5-6.) 4. Non 
quia difficilia sunt non audcmus, sed quia non audcmus difficilia sunt. 
(Seneca Ep. 104.26: quia, conj., since, because.) 

4. Adversus hostcs necessaria est ira. (Seneca Ir. 1.11: adversus, prep. + 
acc., toward, facing; against; “adversity.”—necessarius, -a, -um, 
necessary.) 

5. Non est ad astra mollis c terrls via. (Seneca Here. Fur. 437: astrum, - 
I, n., star, constellation; “astral.”—mollis, -e, soft; easy, gentle; 
“emollient.”) 

6. Acta debs numquam mortalia fallunt. (Ovid Tr. 1.2.95: actum, -I, n., 
deed, action, act .—falld, fallere, f efell I, falsum, to deceive, trick, 
mislead; “falsify,” “infallible.”) 

7. Numquam sanantur dcfbrmis vulnera famae. (Cato Dist. Appendix 5: 
sano [1], to heal; “sanitary,” “sanitation.”—dcfbrmis, -e, misshapen, 
ugly; disgraceful, shameful; “deformity.”) 



8. Actuturn fortiinae solent mtitarl variavltast. (Plautus True. 219: actu 
turn, adv., immediately, without delay, suddenly; “action.”—soled, sol 
ere, solitus sum, to be accustomed; “obsolete,” “insolent.”—varius, - 
a, -um, various, varied, different. —vltast or vita’st = vita est, a type 
of contraction common in spoken Lat. and regularly employed by 
Plautus in his comedies.) 

9. Date et dabitur vdbis. ( Luke 6.38.) 


LITTER ATVRA 

If a Tree Falls in the Wood... 

Versiculds in me narratur scribere Cinna: 

Non scribit, cuius carmina nemo legit. 

Martial Epig. 3.9: Cinna (a pseudonym?) apparently attacked Martial in his 
verse, but Martial has the last laugh: “If a tree falls in the forest and no one hears 
it, does it make a sound?” is a proverbial puzzler. Here’s a humorous spin on 
that: “If a fellow writes poetry and nobody reads it, is the fellow a poet?” 

versiculus, -I, m., little verse; here, as often, the DIMINUTIVE (from versus, 
line of verse) has contemptuous effect.—narro (1), to tell, say, narrate, report; 
“narration,” “narrator.”—nemo: ordinarily nemo, but final long vowels were 
often shortened in poetry, for metrical reasons but also as a reflection of ordinary 
speech. 


Apophorcta: Nuccs 

Alea parva, nuces, et non damndsa videtur; 
saepe tamen puerl s abstulit ilia natl s. 


Martial Epig. 14.19: Boys will be boys, and many Roman lads liked playing 
games of chance, even if they were just gambling for trinkets and toys; it’s no 
surprise, however, that parents and teachers often disapproved, as we see here 



(OUCH!). Another “party-favor” poem from Martial’s Apophoreta (see above, 
Capvt VII); meter: elegiac couplet. 

alea, -ae, f., game of chance, gambling; wager, stakes (in such a game).— 
parva...damnosa: PRED. ADJECTIVES with vidctur (esse).—nux, nucis, f., 
nut, often in pi. to represent a child’s playthings, or trivial, worthless objects; 
here in APPOSITION to alea; “nuclear,” “nucleus.”—damnosus, -a, -um, 
causing financial loss, ruinous, costly; “condemn.”—aufero, auferre, abstuli, 
ablatum, to carry away; take away, remove; destroy; “ablation,” 
“ablative.”—natis, natis, f., usually pi., buttocks; natls here = nates (-Is was a 
common alternate form for the acc. pi. ending -es). 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Identify and list all the lst-and 2nd-conjugation passive verb forms 
in this chapter’s readings, then transform each to active voice. Consult the 
Summarium Fdrmarum appendix, if necessary. 


Nomina: List all the ablative nouns and pronouns in the readings, and 
identify the specific case usage of each. 



C APVT XIX 



A Beast Hunt, Blind Lovers, and “In the Beginning” 


The chapter’s inscriptions include a grafitto on the beauty of love, an ad for 
a gladiatorial show, and the epitaph of a woman and her son, buried together in a 
columbarium; among the proverbs and dicta are Augustus’ celebratory last 
words; and concluding the readings are two satiric squibs and a gift note by 
Martial, and a passage familiar to many from Jerome’s Latin translation of the 
Gospel of St. John. 

Grammatica nova: Perfect passive system of all verbs; interrogative 
pronouns and adjectives. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
Love Is Bliss 

NEMO • EST • BELIVS • NISI • QVI • AMAVIT [... 

Nemo est belius nisi qui amavit [...]. 

CIL 4.1883: Graffito from the basilica, Pompeii; a few now illegible words 
follow amavit, the first of which may be mulierem = feminam. 

belius: a misspelling for belius.—qui: = is qui the ANTECEDENT of a rel. 
pron. was commonly omitted when both were in the same case. 


Under the Big Top 

FAMILIA • GLADIATORIA VENATIO ET VELA 
Familia gladiatdria: venatio et vela. 



CIL 4.1192: Advertisement of a gladiatorial show, one of the many edicta 
munerum edendorum ( announcements of public shows to be produced ) found 
in Pompeii. Such events, and notices advertising them, were very common at 
Pompeii and throughout the empire; not all outdoor entertainments featured 
awnings (see “Apophorcta: Causea” in Capvt XI), but those that did offered 
spectators welcome relief from the hot Italian sun. 

familia: here = the gladiatorial troupe or company. —gladiotdrius, -a, -um, of/ 
pertaining to gladiators, gladiatorial. —venatio, venationis, f., hunting 
animals; animal hunt, a popular entertainment in the arena, featuring gladiators 
hunting and fighting lions, elephants, bears, and other wild animals. At some 
lavish events hundreds or even thousands of animals were slain, and on occasion 
prisoners without any weapons were pitted against the beasts.—velum, -i, n., 
awning; “velar,” “veil.” 



Detail of circus scene, depicting a leopard and a gladiator; third- 
fourth century A.D.. Galleria Borghese, Rome, Italy 
Scala / Art Resource, NY 



Mother and Son: May They Rest in Peace 


D • M D • APVLEIVS • IONICVS FECIT • EVTYCHIAE SORORI • SVAE • 
ET • EVTYCHETI FILIO • EIVS • IN • HAC • CVPA MATER • ET • FILIVS • 

POSITI • SVNT 

D(Is) m(anibus): D(ecimus) Apuleius Ionicus fecit Eutychiae sorori suae 
et Eutychetl fllio eius. In hac cupa mater et f Ilius positi sunt. 


CIL 6.12202: From an epitaph at Rome dedicated by Decimus Apuleius Ionicus 
to Eutychia and Eutyches; the cognomina are all Greek, suggesting the three 
were freedmen. 

dis manibus: for this phrase, commonly abbreviated D. M., see “Epitaph of a 
Young Boy,” in Capvt VII.—fecit: sc. id, i.e., the monument.—Eutychia, -ae, f., 
Eutychia, a female cognomen (and the name of a Greek goddess) meaning 
“Good Fortune.”—Eutyches, Eutychetis, m., Eutyches; like “Eutychia” (and 
the common Lat. cognomen Felix), the name means “Good Fortune.”—cupa, - 
ae, f., cask, barrel; burial niche, in a columbarium, a sepulchre with 
compartments for cinerary urns; “cupola,” and possibly “coop.”—positi: in the 
case, as here, of compound subjects of different genders, the partic. in perf. pass, 
system forms is regularly either m. by convention or will agree with the nearer/ 
nearest of the subjects. 

QUAESTIONhS: The text illustrates well diff erences between the possessives 
suus, -a, -um, and eius; explain those differences, and identify the specific 
relationship of Apuleius to Eutyches. 




Columbarium of the Vigna Codini, Rome, Italy, first century B.C- 

first century A.D.. 

Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


Let’s Practice Pronouns! 


QVOD 

quod quid quae quas 

QVID 

QVAE 

QVAS 

CIL 4.10567: One column from a graffito at Herculaneum in which a child was 
practicing relative and interrogative pronouns on a wall—a variety of such 
school scribblings are found in Pompeii and elsewhere, like the practice ABC’s 
we saw in Capvt I and perhaps like declensions and conjugations you may have 
in your notebook! 


QUAESTIO: Can you identify the gender, number, and case of each of these 







four forms?—be careful, as three of them have multiple possibilities. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Bonus vir nemo est nisi qul bonus est omnibus. (Publilius Sent.) 

2. Vir bonus est quis? Qui cbnsulta patrum, qui leges iuraque servat. 

(Horace Epist. 16.40-41: cbnsultum, -I, n., decree; 

“consultation.”—patrum here refers to the Roman Senate, whose 
members, originally the heads or “fathers” of leading noble families, 
were by tradition called patres conscript!, conscript fathers. —lex, le 
gis, f., law, statute; “legalize.”) 

3. Acta est fabula: plaudite! (Suetonius Aug. 99.1: plaudo, plaudere, 
plausl, plausum, to strike with a flat surface, clap; applaud; 
“plaudit,” “explode.” Augustus’ last words, according to his 
biographer.) 

4. Fortibus est fortima viris data. (Ennius Ann. 247W: est...data = data 
est; perf. pass, system forms were often separated in this way, and 
with the form of sum, esse either preceding or following the 
participle.) 

5. Iuris praecepta sunt haec: honeste vivere, alterum non laedere, suum 
cuique tribuere. (Justinian Inst. 1.1: praeceptum, -I, n., teaching, 
precept; principle, rule. —honeste, adv., honorably; honestly. —laedo, 
laedere, laesl, laesum, to injure, damage, harm; “collide,” 
“collision,” “elide.”—tribuo, tribuere, tribui, tributum, to share, 
apportion; grant, bestow; “tribute,” “distribute.”) 

6. Multi sunt enim vocatl, pauci autem elect!. ( Matthew 20.16: eligo, e 
ligere, elegi, electum, to pull out, extract; choose, select; “eligible,” 
“elect” with elect! sc. sunt from the preceding clause, a common form 
of ELLIPSIS.) 

7. Nemo nisi vitib sub miser est. (Seneca Ep. 8.70.15: vitib, because 
of..., ABL. OF CAUSE, a common abl. usage.) 

8. Nihil enim est simul et inventum et perfectum. (Cicero Brut. 71: 
simul, adv., together; at the same time, simultaneously. —perficib, 
perficere, perfect, perfectum, to do thoroughly, accomplish; 
complete, perfect .) 



9. Nil hominl certum est. (Ovid Tr. 5.5.27: nil, a common contraction 

for nihil.) 

10. Si Deiis pro nobis, quis contra nos? (St. Paul Romans 8.31: sc. est in 
each clause.) 

11. Quae regib in terris nostri non plena labbris? (Vergil Aen. 1.460: regi 
b, regibnis, f., direction, line; district, locale; “region.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 
Love Is Blind 

“Thaida Quintus amat.” “Quam Thaida?” “Thaida luscam.” 

Unum oculum Thais non habet, ille dubs! 

Martial Epig. 3.8: Martial and other Roman humorists rarely shrank from joking 
about physical infirmities and deformities; meter: elegiac couplet. 

Thais, Thaidis, acc. Thaida, f., Thais, a Greek female name.—luscus, -a, -um, 
blind in one eye. —ille dubs: sc. non habet; i.e., the adverb-verb phrase is to be 
construed with both the line’s subjects and objects. 

QUAESTIONtS: What is the point of the joke here? What is most striking 
stylistically in the first verse? In what way is the word order in the second verse 
especially effective? 


Seeing Is Believing 

Hercdem tibi me, Catulle, dicis. 
Non credam, nisi legerb, Catulle. 


Martial Epig. 12.73: Romans often eagerly anticipated being named as heirs in 
the wills of relatives, friends, and patrons; for some, called captatbrcs ( strivers ), 
legacy-hunting was practically a profession; meter: hendecasyllabic. 



herbs, heredis, m./ f., heir; “hereditary,” “inheritance.”—hbredem...me: di 
cere can take a double acc., to call someone (acc.) something (acc.)—credo, ere 
dere, crcdidi, erbditum, to believe, trust; “credit,” “credible,” “creed.”—nisi lb 
gerb: i.e., in Catullus’ will, which wouldn’t be read until his death. 


Apophorcta: Ovid i Metamorphosis in Membrm is 

Haec tibi multiplicl quae structa est massa tabella 

carmina Nasonis qulnque decemque gerit. 

Martial Epig. 14.192: Books were favorite gifts in ancient Rome, just as they are 
today, and Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso) was always a popular choice; the 
Metamorphoses (in Martial’s title above, Metamorphosis, singular), his most 
influential work, was a quasi-epic collection of some 250 interwoven 
transformation myths in 15 volumes. For Martial’s Apophoreta, see Capvt VII; 
meter: elegiac couplet. 

Ovidi: = Ovidil in a common spelling variant, 2nd-decl. nouns with a base 
ending in -i- often dropped that -i- in the gen. sg.; e.g., consilium, gen. cbnsili. 
—membrana, -ae, f., membrane, skin; parchment, parchment page; books 
might be written on parchment, or on other material, such as papyrus, and 
sometimes covered in parchment.—Haec...tabella: as the endings make clear, 
haec modifies massa, and multiplicl modifies tabella this sort of ABAB 
arrangement (adj. A...adj. B...noun A...noun B), known as INTERLOCKED 
WORD ORDER, is very common in Lat. poetry. The standard prose order would 
be Haec massa, quae tabella multiplicl structa est, carmina...gerit.— 
multiplex, gen. multiplicis, having many twists and turns; having many layers 
(here leaves, pages); “multiplicity.”—strub, struere, struxi, structum, to 
position, arrange; construct, compose; “structure,” “destruction.”—massa, -ae, 
f., lump, mass; closely packed bundle; large, bulky object; “massive.”—tabella, 
-ae, f., board, tablet; writing tablet; page, document; “table,” 
“tabular.”—carmina: here = librbs carminum.—Naso, Nasonis, m., Naso, a 
Roman cognomen, here referring to the poet Ovid. 


In the Beginning 



In prlncipio erat Verbum et Verbum erat apud Deum et Deiis erat Verbum. Hoc 
erat in prlncipio apud Deum: omnia per ipsum facta sunt et sine ipso factum est 
nihil quod factum est. In ipso vita erat et vita erat lux hominum, et lux in 
tenebrls lucet et tenebrae earn non comprehenderunt. 

John 1.1-5: A well-known passage from the Gospel of John in the Latin 
translation of the Bible produced by Hieronymus Eusebius, better known as St. 
Jerome (ca. A.D.. 347-420); Jerome’s translation came to be called the 
“Vulgate” edition (cditib vulgata), as he had translated it into relatively simple, 
colloquial Latin for ease of reading by the vulgus, the common people, i.e., the 
average man on the street. 

apud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence of, with, at the house of —ipsum... 
ipso: the intensive pron. is employed instead of the pers. pron. (eum, eo) for 
emphasis. —lux, lucis, f., light; “lucid,” “translucent,” and the bar-soap brand 
“Lux” (which presumably makes you bright and shiny clean!). —tenebrae, -a 
rum, f. pi., complete absence of light, darkness; “tenebrous.”— luceo, lucere, lu 
xl, to emit light, shine (from the same stem as lux above). —comprehendb, 
comprehendere, comprehend!, comprehcnsum, to grasp, seize, arrest; 
comprehend, understand; “comprehensive,” “incomprehensible.” 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: Identify and list all the perfect passive system verb forms in this 
chapter’s readings, then transform each to active voice; if necessary, review 
the Summarium Form a rum at the back of the book. 

Prbndmina et Adiectiva: List in separate columns all forms of the relative 
pronoun (qul, quae, quod), the interrogative pronoun (quis, quid), and the 
interrogative adjective (qul, quae, quod) in this chapter’s readings, 
reviewing the Summarium Form a rum if needed. For each pronoun 
identify the number, gender, case, specific case usage, and, for each 
relative, its antecedent as well; for the interrogative adjectives, identify 
number, gender, case, and the noun modified. 



C APVT XX 



A Shared Bowl, Swords into Scythes, and ‘Til Scratch 
Your Back, You Scratch Mine” 


This chapter presents inscriptions from the Arch of Titus (which you must 
surely see when you visit Rome!), from a shared ritual bowl, and from the burial 
of a young, perhaps newborn African boy named Ginga. The proverbs and dicta 
include, inter alia, the Romans’ analogue to our “I’ll scratch your back, if you 
scratch mine,” and a statement of the principle of the right to self-defense. The 
chapter’s closing text is another of Martial’s Apophoreta, this one a couplet to 
accompany a Roman scythe, a gift re forged from a soldier’s sword. 

Grammatica nova: 4th-declension nouns; ablatives of place from which 
and separation. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 
The Arch of Titus 

SENATVS POPVLVSQVE • ROMANVS DIVO • TITO • DIVI • VESPASIANI 

• F VESPASIANO • AVGVSTO 

Senatus Populusque Rdmanus Divd Tito, DlvI VespasianI f(ilio), Vespa 
siand Augustd. 


CIL 6.945: Inscription from the triumphal arch celebrating Rome’s sack of 
Jerusalem during the reign of the emperor Vespasian in A.D.. 70, a major victory 
in the Jewish War (66-73); the 50-foot-high arch, located on the Summa Sacra 
Via above and southeast of the Roman Forum, was commissioned by Domitian 
(emperor 81-96) and dedicated to his deceased brother Titus (Titus Vespasianus 
Augustus, emperor 79-81), who had led the successful assault on Jerusalem. 


Senatus Populusque Rdmanus: this formulaic appellation for the Roman 



government, dating from the Republican period and frequently abbreviated 
SPQR, appeared regularly on state buildings and other public works, coins, 
official documents, and on the legionary insignia of Rome’s army.—divus, -I, 
m., god; often a title (hence capitalized here) applied to Roman emperors, who 
were routinely deified by act of the senate after their deaths; “divinity,” 
“divine.”—Dlvo...Augusto: ind. obj. with the understood phrase “dedicate(d) 
this monument.” 



The Arch of Titus, Rome, Italy, first century A.D.. 
Giorgio Clementi 


A Shared Bowl 

LVCIVS • LVCIANVS • VLI • DIANTVS • VICTOR • VICTORICVS • 
VICTORINA • VASS COMMVNIS 

Lucius, Lucianus, <I>uli<us>, Diantus, Victor, Victoricus, Victorina: vass 


communis. 




















RIB 2501.307: This inscription is from the base of a 3rd-cent. A.D.. bowl from 
Roman Britain that was probably shared by the persons named, participants in a 
funeral banquet or possibly members of some guild (collegium) whose 
gatherings included dining and drinking. Found in a cemetery in Ospringe, Kent, 
England. 

Iulius (VLI): the sculptor apparently meant to engrave IVL, a standard 
abbreviation for IVLEVS, but transposed the letters.—vas, vasis, n., container 
for liquids, food; vessel, bowl; “vase” in yet another slip, the person who 
inscribed the bowl not only initially misspelled this word and tried to erase the 
extra final -s, but also misconstrued the noun’s gender (comma nis is either m. or 
f.: what is the correct n. form?)—some consolation perhaps to beginning Lat. 
students who sometimes make similar mistakes! 



Base of a Samian ware bowl, Ospringe, Kent, Great Britain, third 
century A.D.. British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© British Museum / Art Resource, NY 
Kay Stanton (adapted from RIB) 


Ginga 


GAVDIA QVE DEDERAT RAPVIT FORTVNA REPENTE.. .]ES LVCTVS 
CONVERTIT VOTA PARENTVM NAM PVER HOC PARVVS VITAEQ E 
LIMINE RAPTVS GINGA SITVS TVMVLO EST INDIGNI VVLNERA 
PATRIS A DOLOR ET GEMITVS INLVSAQ VOTA TVORVM NON TAMEN 
AD MANES SED CAELI AD SIDERA PERGIS 

Gaudia, qu<a>e dederat, rapuit Fortuna repente 
[Inque acrjes luctus convertit vota parentum; 

Nam puer hoc, parvus vltaeq(ue) e limine raptus, 

Ginga situs tumulo est, indigni vulnera patris. 

A, dolor et gemitus inlusaq(ue) vota tudrum! 

Non tamen ad manes sed caell ad sldera pergis. 

CIL 8.8567: The first 5 verses of this dactylic hexameter epitaph form an 
acrostic, with the initial letter of each verse spelling out vertically the name of 
the deceased child, Ginga; the inscription was found at Setif (Sitifis) in Algeria, 
and the boy’s name is likely North African. 

gaudium, -I, n., joy, delight; “gaudiness.”—rapid, rapere, rapul, raptum, to 
seize, snatch, carry away; “rape,” “rapture,” “ravish.”—repente, adv., without 
warning, suddenly. —luctus, -us, m., grief, mourning, lamentation. —convertd, 
convertere, convertl, conversum, to turn around, cause to turn; “convert,” 
“conversion.”—vdtum, -I, n., vow, offering; prayer; desire, hope; “votary,” 
“vote,” “votive.”—parens, parentis, m./ f., parent. —hoc...tumulo: sc. in.—ll 
men, ll minis, n., threshold; “liminality,” “eliminate.” Ginga was perhaps a 
newborn, and hence on the threshold of passing into life, when instead he passed 
into death.—raptus: partic. of rapid (above) modifying puer, snatched away. 
—situs, -a, -um, laid up, stored; buried; common in the formula hie situs est, is 
buried here; “site,” “situate.”—tumulus, -I, m., mound, tomb; 
“tumulus.”—indignus, -a, -um, unworthy, not deserving (some good fortune, or 
some misfortune); “indignant,” “indignation.”—vulnus, vulneris, n., wound; 
sorrow; “vulnerable,” “invulnerable” vulnera, pi. for sg., a usage common in 
verse, and in APPOSITION to the whole preceding phrase, i.e., the boy’s death. 
—a, interj. (expressing distress, regret; surprise, joy; etc.), ah, oh! —dolor, dold 
ris, m., pain, grief; “dolorous.”—gemitus, -us, m., groaning, moaning, as an 
expression of pain or sorrow.—inlusus, -a, -um, mocked, made sport of (partic. 
of inludd = illudd, illudere, illusl, illusum), “illusion,” “illusory.”—manes, m 



anium, m. pi., shade, ghost, spirit; di manes, spirits of the dead, supernatural 
powers that protected the soul of the deceased.—sldus, slderis, n., 
constellation, star; “sidereal,” “consider,” “desire.”—pergb, pergere, perrexl, 
perrcctum, to make one’s way, move onward, proceed. 

QUAESTIONtS: Comment on the emotional tone of the epitaph—where, and in 
what way, does the mood most dramatically shift? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Veritas ddit moras. (Seneca Oed. 850.) 

2. Non ergo fortuna homines aestimabo sed moribus; sibi quisque dat m 
ores, condicibnem casus assignat. (Macrobius Sat. 1.11.10: ergo, adv., 
therefore. —aestimb [1], to estimate the worth of; “esteem.”—condici 
b, condicibnis, f., contract, agreement; personal circumstances, 
situation in life; “condition.”—casus, -us, m., accident, chance; 
“casual,” “casualty.”—assignb [1], to distribute, allot, assign as one’s 
fate; “assignation.”) 

3. Arbor bona fructus bonds facit; mala autem arbor fructus malbs facit. 
(Matthew 7.17: arbor, arboris, f., tree; “Arbor Day,” “arboretum,” 
“arboriculture.”) 

4. Aut amat aut bdit mulier—nil est tertium. (Publilius Sent.: mulier = f 
emina; “muliebrity.”—nil = nihil.) 

5. Ex hominum questu facta Fortuna est dea. (Publilius Sent.: questus, - 

us, m., fexpression of] dissatisfaction, regret; complaint; 

“querulous.”—Like her Greek counterpart Tyche, “Fortuna” was in 
fact deified and worshiped in temples and shrines in Rome and 
throughout the empire.) 

6. Adversus perlculum naturalis ratio permittit se defendere. (Gaius 
Dig. 9.2.4: adversus, prep. + acc., toward, facing; against; “adverse,” 
“adversity.”—naturalis, -e, of nature, natural; innate, inherent. 
—permittb, permittere, permlsl, permissum, to permit, allow; 
“permissible.” A fundamental principle of Roman law, providing the 
right to use force in self-defense when confronted by an impending 
threat.) 



7. Nullum sine exitii iter est. (Seneca Ep. 9.77.13: exitus, -us, m., going 
out, departure, exit; conclusion, end. —iter, itineris, n., journey; route, 
road; “itinerant,” “itinerary.”) 

8. Sed quis custddiet ipsds custddes? (Juvenal Sat. 6.347-48: custddio, 
custddlre, custodlvl, custodltum, to keep [safe], protect; guard, 
watch over, observe. —custds, custddis, m., guardian, protector; 
guard, watchman; “custody,” “custodian.”) 

9. Victoria in manu nobis est. (Sallust Cat. 20.4.) 

10. Levamur superstitidne, llberamur mortis metu. (Cicero Fin. 1.63: lev 
d [1], to lift, raise up; free; “levitate,” “elevator.”—superstitid, 
superstitidnis, f., irrational religious awe, superstition .) 

11. Ingrata sunt beneficia quibus comes est metus. (Publilius Sent.: ingra 
tus, -a, -um, ungrateful, thankless; unwelcome, displeasing; “ingrate,” 
“ingratitude.”—comes, comitis, m./ f., companion; “concomitant,” 
“count,” i.e., a nobleman’s title.) 

12. Caret perlcld qui, etiam cum est tutus, cavet. (Publilius Sent.: pericl 
d = perlculd, another example of SYNCOPE.—cum, conj., when. —t 
utus, -a, -um, protected, safe, secure; “tutelage,” “tutor.”—caved, cav 
ere, cavi, cautum, to take precautions, be on one’s guard, beware 
(of); “caveat,” “cautious.”—Positioning caret and cavet as the 
sentence’s first and last words draws attention to the wordplay; there is 
a kind of CHIASMUS too in the ABBA arrangement caret perl eld...t 
u tus caret.) 

13. Manus manum lavat. (Seneca Apoc. 9.6: lavd, lavare, lavl, lautum, 
to clean by washing, wash; “lavatory,” “lavish.” A popular proverb 
from ancient times to the present, rather like our “I’ll scratch your 
back, and you scratch mine.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 
Apophorcta: Falx 


Pax me certa ducis placidds curvavit in usus. 
Agricolae nunc sum, ml litis ante ful. 



Martial Epig. 14.34: This gift note accompanied, and was “spoken by,” a sickle, 
which had been reforged for agricultural use from an army sword; the biblical 
expression “swords into ploughshares” ( Isaiah 2.4, Micah 4.3) is a METAPHOR 
similarly connoting a society’s shift from war to peace. Meter: elegiac couplet. 

falx, falcis, f., scythe, sickle, often as a symbol of agriculture; curved sword. 
—dux, ducis, m., leader, guide; commander, general; here the emperor; “duke,” 
“duchess,” “conduct.”—placidus, -a, -um, pleasing, kindly; favorable, calm, 
peaceful; “placid.”—curvo (1), to make curved, curve, bend. —usus, -us, m., 
use, function; utility, advantage. —miles, ml litis, m., soldier; “military,” 
“militia.” 

QUAESTIO: Comment on the word order, and its effect, in the second verse. 



Iron sickle, ca. first century B.C. Musee Denon, Chalon-sur-Sadne, 

France 

Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 


Nomina: List all the 4th-declension nouns in the readings, identify their 
number, gender, and case, and finally convert all singulars to plural, and 



plurals to singular; consult the Summarium Formarum appendix, both for 
review and to check your work. Next list all the nouns used in ablative of 
place from which and ablative of separation constructions. 



C APVT XXI 



Friends for Life, the Ideal Wife, and Taking Your 
Feast to the Grave 


The inscriptions in this chapter include two graffiti, one celebrating the 
friendship of close comrades and another with a slave boy’s (illustrated!) advice 
to a fellow beast of burden, and the epitaphs of Claudia, the model Roman wife, 
and of Martialis, an epicure who believed in eating, drinking, and taking it with 
you! Another gentleman fond of dining is the target of the chapter’s closing text, 
an epigram of Martial’s targeted at a pompous glutton who fancied himself a 
gourmet. Read all these texts aloud and read first for comprehension, before 
consulting the notes and attempting to translate. 

Grammatica nova: Present system passive voice of 3rd/ 4th-conjugation 
verbs. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
Forever Friends 

HIC • FVIMVS • CARI DVO • NOS • SINE FINE SOD ALES NOMINA • SI • 

[••• 

Hie fuimus carl duo nos sine fine sodales; ndmina si [quaeris, Caius et Aulus 

erant.] 



Graffito from a shop on the Via delVAbbondanza, regio I, insula 
VII, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.8162) 



Kay Stanton (from CIL ) 


CIL 4.8162: Graffito from a shop on the Via dell’Abbondanza at Pompeii. The 
two lines appear to be an incomplete elegiac couplet; the last five words are a 
conjectured restoration filling out the pentameter verse. 

hie, adv., in this place, here .—sodalis, sodalis, m., fellow member of a 
(religious or social) club; close companion, comrade .—quaerd, quaerere, 
quaesivi, quaesiturn, to seek, look for, strive for; ask, inquire (into); “query,” 
“quest,” “inquire.” 


An Ass’ Life 

LABORA ASELLE QVOMODO EGO LABORAVI ET PRODERIT TIBI 

Labora, aselle, qubmodo ego laboriivI, et prdderit tibi. 

CLE 1798: Graffito from the paedagogium (a school for training slaves) in the 
House of Gelotius, on the Palatine Hill at Rome; the donkey in the 
accompanying sketch, which was probably drawn by a slave boy, is turning a 
grain mill, a task sometimes assigned to slaves. 

asellus, -i, m., little ass, donkey; “asinine” donkeys were commonly employed 
as work animals by farmers and merchants in ancient Rome, and then, as now, 
comparisons were often made between men and asses, sometimes pejoratively, 
sometimes not (the word asellus, DIMINUTIVE of asinus, ass, was 
occasionally even used as a term of endearment).—qubmodo, adv., in what way, 
the way in which, how, as. —prbsum, prbdesse, prbful, often + dat., to be of 
use (to), do good, help; be advantageous (to), be beneficial (to). 





Graffito from slave training school, Rome, Italy (CLE 1798) 
Kay Stanton (from Raffaele Garrucci, Graffiti de Pompei: Inscriptions 
et Gravures, Paris FR: Benjamin Duprat, 1856) 


Flavius Martialis Lies Here 


DM 

T • FLAVIVS • 
MARTIALIS • HIC • 
SITVS • EST • QVOD • EDI 
BIBI • MECVM • HABEO 
QVOD • RELIQVI 
PERDIDI • 

V•A•LXXX 
IN*F*P* V*INAP[... 


D(Is) m(anibus). T(itus) Flavius Martialis hie situs est. 
“Quod edl, bib I, mecum habeo quod rellqul, perdidl.” 
V(Ixit) a(nnos) LXXX. In f(ronte) p(edes) V; in a(grb) p(edes) [...]. 


CIL 6.18131: Epitaph for Titus Flavius Martialis, from a marble tablet at Rome; 
the portion “spoken” by the deceased, a variant of a refrain common in ancient 



epitaphs (most notably that of the rich Syrian king Sardanapulus), is in a 
common ancient dramatic meter known as trochaic septenarius. The last line of 
the inscription, which breaks off at the end, gives the measurements of the burial 
plot. 

dls m inibus: if you do not recall the meaning, see notes to “Ginga,” in the 
preceding chapter.—situs, -a, -um, stored, deposited; laid in the grave, buried; 
hie situs (sita) est, which you have also seen before, was a standard formula in 
epitaphs.—edd, esse, edl, esum, to eat; “edible,” “comestibles.”—bibb, 
bibere, bib I, to drink; “bibulous,” “imbibe,” “bib.”—perdb, perdere, perdidi, 
perditum, to destroy, ruin, lose, waste; “perdition.”—frbns, frontis, f., 
forehead, brow; front; the reference here is to the burial plot’s frontage on the 
road, i.e., its width.—pcs, pedis, m., lower leg, foot; foot (a linear measure); 
“pedestrian,” “pedal.”—in agrb: this phrase refers to the plot’s depth. 

QUAESTIO: What essentially is the “advice” of Martialis to those still living? 


The Ideal Woman: Epitaph for Claudia 

HOSPES • QVOD • DEICO • PAVLLVM • EST • ASTA • AC • PELLEGE 
HEIC • EST • SEPVLCRVM • HAV • PVLCRVM • PVLCRAI • FEMINAE 
NOMEN • PARENTES • NOMINARVNT • CLAVDIAM SVOM • 
MAREITVM • CORDE • DEILEXIT • SOVO GNATOS • DVOS • CREAVIT • 
HORVNC • ALTERVM IN • TERRA • LINQVIT • ALIVM • SVB • TERRA • 
LOCAT SERMONE • LEPIDO • TVM • AVTEM • INCESSV • COMMODO 
DOMVM • SERVAVIT • LANAM • FECIT • DIXI • ABEI 

Hospes, quod deicb paullum est: asta ac pellege. 

Heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae; 
nbmen parentes nbminarunt “Claudiam.” 

Suom mareitum corde deilexit soub. 

Gnatos dubs creavit; hbrunc alterum 
in terra linquit, alium sub terra locat. 

Sermbne lepidb, turn autem incessti commodb. 

Domum servavit; lanam fecit. DlxI—abei. 


CIL 1 2 .1211: One of the most famous of early Latin inscriptions, from a 
monument found at Rome and dated to ca. 135-120 B.C., this poignant epitaph, 



written in iambic senarii, is evidence of qualities that were revered in women of 
the period. The inscription contains numerous archaic spellings typical at this 
time, an important reminder that a language’s sounds and orthography are never 
static but rather are constantly evolving; the classical equivalents are provided in 
the notes. 

hospes, hospitis, m., stranger, guest; host; “hospice,” “hospital,” 
“hospitality.”—deicd: = died ei was often written for long I in archaic 
inscriptions (cf. below heic for hie, deilexit for dllexit, etc.). The tombstone 
itself “speaks” here (and cf. dixi in the closing line), addressing the passerby, a 
common convention in Roman epitaphs.—paullum: = paulum, from paulus, - 
a, -um, little, small; slight, brief .—astd (ad + stb), astare, astitl, to stand by, 
stand near; stand still, stand waiting. —pellege: = perlege, from perlegd, 
perlegere, perlegl, perlectum, to scan, survey; read over, read through, read 
thoroughly; “legible.”—sepulc(h) rum, -I, n., grave, tomb; “sepulchre,” 
“sepulchral.”—hau: = haud, adv., not, not at all, by no means. —pulcrum 
pulcrai: = pulchrum pulchrae. With the phrase sepulcrum hau pulcrum the 
writer is etymologizing, playing on the popular, but false, notion that 

sepulc(h)rum derives from sc-, prefix, apart (from), not + pulc(h)rum, and thus 
means not beautiful, unlovely. Further wordplay appears in the line below with n 
dmen...ndminarunt.—parens, parentis, m./ f., parent. —ndmind (1), to 
provide with a name, name; call, give (someone a name); “nominate,” 
“nomination” ndminarunt, a common perf. tense form contraction, = no min a v 
crunt.—mareitum: = mar i turn, from marltus, -I, m., husband; 

“marital.”—cor, cordis, n., heart; soul, spirit; “coronary,” “cordial,” 

“discord.”—suom...soud: = suum...sud.—gnatos: = natos, from natus, -I, 
m., son; “nativity,” “prenatal.”—hdrunc: = hdrum.—linqud, linquere, llqul, 
to go away from, leave (behind); “relinquish.”—loco (1), to place, put; “locate,” 
“locale.”—sermd, sermdnis, m., speech, talk, conversation; 
“sermonize.”—lepidus, -a, -um, agreeable, charming, delightful, amusing; with 
sermd ne lepidd and incesso commodd following, both ABL. OF 
DESCRIPTION, sc. erat, she was (a woman) of ....—turn: here in addition, also. 
—incessus, -us, m., walking, gait; bearing, carrying oneself; 

“procession.”—commodus, -a, -um, convenient, suitable, appropriate; 
agreeable, pleasant; “commodious,” “accommodating.”—domus, -us (-1), m., 
house, home; household, family; “domicile,” “domestic.”—lana,-ae, f., wool, 
woolen cloth; “lanolin.”—abei: = abi, from abed, ablre, abil, abitum, to go 
away, depart, leave. 



QUAESTIO: What wide range of insights does this epitaph provide into Roman 
conceptions of the ideal wife? 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Iterum tranquillitatem video. (Erasmus Ad. 2.2.5: tranquillitas, 
tranquillitatis, f., calmness, calm, tranquillity.) 

2. In eadem es navi. (Cicero Fam. 2.5.1: navi, a common alternate form 
of nave.) 

3. Alta cadunt odils, parva extolluntur amdre. (Cato Dist. 21: altus, -a, - 
um, high, lofty, towering, deep; “altitude,” “altimeter.”—odium, - I, n., 
hatred; “odious.”—extolld, extollere, to lift up, raise; “extol.” The 
sentence is in dactylic hexameter; and note the parallel ABCABC 
word order.) 

4. Paritur pax hello. (Nepos Epam. 5.4: parid, parere, peperl, partum, 
to beget, give birth to; produce; “parent,” “postpartum.”) 

5. Homicidium cum admittunt singuli, crimen est; virtus vocatur cum p 
ublice geritur. (Cyprian Ep. Don. 6: homicidium, -I, n., murder, 
homicide. —cum, conj., when. —singuli, -ae, -a, one each, single, 
individual; “singular.”—crimen, cr I minis, n., charge, accusation; 
misdeed, crime; “incriminate,” “recrimination.”—publico, adv., in the 
name of the state, officially; “publicly,” “publish.”) 

6. Nec scire fas est omnia. (Horace Carm. 4.4.22: fas, indecl., n., right 
by divine law, morally right; fitting, proper; “nefarious.”) 

7. Nihil recto sine exempld docetur aut discitur. (Columella Rust. 11.1.4: 
recto, adv., rightly, correctly; “rectitude,” “rectilinear.”—exemplum, - 
I, n., example, model; “exemplary.”) 

8. Nunc autem multa quidem membra, unum autem corpus; non potest d 
I cere oculus manul, “Opera tua non indiged,” aut iterum caput 
pedibus, “Non estis mihi necessaril.” (1 Corinthians 12.20-21: 
membrum, -I, n., part of the body, limb, member. —pes, pedis, m., 
lower leg, foot; “pedestrian,” “millipede.”—necessarius, -a, -um, 
necessary, essential.) 

9. Quam miserum est, ubi consilium casu vincitur! (Publilius Sent.: 



casus, -us, m., accident, chance; “case,” “casual,” “casualty.”) 

10. Tut I sunt omncs, unus ubi defenditur. (Publilius Sent.: tutus, -a, -um, 
protected, safe, secure; “tutelary,” “tutor.”) 

11. Sic est vulgus: ex veritate pauca, ex oplnibne multa aestimat. (Cicero 
Rose. Am. 29: sic, adv., so, thus. —opinio, oplnidnis, f., opinion, 
belief; “opine.”—aestimd [1], to estimate, value; assess, judge; 
“estimation,” “esteem”: derivatives from Lat. words containing 
diphthongs typically drop the first vowel of the diphthong, as in these 
examples.) 

12. Non est vir fortis ac strenuus qul labdrem fugit. (Seneca Ep. 22.7: str 
enuus, -a, -um, active, vigorous, energetic; “strenuous.”) 

13. Veritas enim labdrare potest; vine! non potest. (Jerome Adv. Pel. 
1.25.) 

14. Maximo perlculd custddltur quod mult Is placet. (Publilius Sent.: 
maximus, -a, -um, superl. degree of magnus, largest, greatest; 
“maximize.”—custddid, custddlre, custddlvl, custddltum, to keep 
[safe], protect; guard, watch over, observe; “custodial,” 
“custody.”—placed, placere, placul, placitum, + dat., to be pleasing 
(to), please; “placebo,” “complacent.”) 


LITTER ATVRA 

Gourmet...or Gourmand? 

Non est, Tucca, satis, quod es guldsus: 
et dlcl cupis et cupis viderl. 

Martial Epig. 12.41: Gluttony, one of the “seven deadly sins,” was a favorite 
target of Roman satire; meter: hendecasyllabic. 

Tucca, -ae, m., Tucca, a common Roman cognomen. Tuccetum, possibly related 
to an Umbrian word meaning “salted,” was a savory meat dish; Martial often 
punned on his characters’ names, perhaps here?—quod, conj., here = (the fact) 
that .—guldsus, -a, -um, fond of choice foods; gluttonous; as a substantive, 
gourmet or glutton; “gullet.” 



QUAESTIONtS: Explain how Martial plays on the two different senses of guld 
sus here: which sense does he likely have in mind in the first verse, and which is 
certainly meant in the second? Comment on the word order in line 2. 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: List all the 3rd-and 4th-conjugation verbs in this chapter’s readings, 
then transform each active form to passive, and each passive form to active. 
Consult the Summorium Formilrum appendix for review and to check 
your answers. 



C APVT XXII 



On Conquest, and Candles, and Keeping the Faith 


This chapter’s selections include, besides the usual collection of ancient 
adages and proverbs, a dedicatory inscription to a Romano-Celtic war god, a 
letter to a friend from a soldier stationed at a provincial fort in Britain, an 
inscription from an “engagement” ring, some compelling and sombre epitaphs, 
two more of Martial’s “gift cards” to accompany some thoughtful presents, and 
the first of a series of fables presented in our text written by the popular 
Augustan writer Phaedrus, much of whose work was inspired by Aesop. 
Remember to read aloud and for comprehension, before attempting an English 
translation. 

Grammatica nova: 5th-declension nouns; ablative case uses, including 
ablative of place where. 

INSCRiPTIONES 

Dedication to Mars Medocius and the Emperor Severus 
Alexander 

DEO • MARTI • MEDOCIO • CAMP ESIVM • ET VICTORIE ALEXAN DRI • 
PII FELICIS • AVGVSTI • NOSI DONVM • LOSSIO • VEDA • DE • SVO 
POSVIT • NEPOS • VEPOGENI • CALEDO 
Deb Marti Medocib Campesium et Victori<a>e Alexandri Pil Fcllcis 
August! nos<tr>I donum Lossib Vbda de sub posuit, nepbs VepogenI, 
Caledb. 


RIB 1.191: Dedicatory inscription set up by one Lossio Veda to the god Mars 
Medocius and to the victory of “Alexander Pius Felix Augustus,” i.e., the 
emperor commonly known as Severus Alexander, whose reign (A.D.. 222-235) 
provides the range of dates for the dedication; the deity apparently represents a 
synthesis of the Roman war god and an otherwise unknown local British or 



Celtic god. The lettering was punched onto a 3? x 8? bronze plate, found in a 
cemetery south of Colchester (ancient Camulodonum), England, site of a major 
Roman fortress and settlement. 


Mars, Martis, m., Mars, Roman god of war.—Medocius, - I, m., Medocius; the 
name is otherwise unattested for a god, though some scholars have suggested a 
connection with a hero from Irish legend, “Miodhach” (a Celtic borrowing from 
Lat. medicus).—Campesium: the meaning of the word is disputed, though it 
may be a variant spelling, or misspelling, of the gen. pi. of campestris, 
campestre, of the plains, of the countryside, an epithet sometimes applied by the 
Romans—as here perhaps—to rustic deities, including Mars (originally a god of 
agriculture).—Victdriae: here, in parallel to Marti, the PERSONIFIED 
goddess of military triumph, object of a cult popular among soldiers and, in the 
provinces, often associated directly with the ruling emperor.—donum: here 
referring to the bronze dedicatory inscription itself.—de sud: a common formula 
in such inscriptions, indicating that the monument was set up at the dedicator’s 
expense.—pond, pdnere, posul, positum, to put, place, set (up); “posit,” 
“position,” “deposit.”—nepds, nepdtis, m., grandson, descendant, or even 
nephew (which is cognate); “nepotism.”—Vepogenus, -I, m., Vepogenus; the 
name, though otherwise unattested, appears, like Lossio and Veda, to be Celtic. 
—Caledd, Caleddnis, m., Caledonian, a person from Caledonia, i.e., Scotland, 
in northern Britain. 



Dedicatory inscription to Mars Medocius, Colchester, England, 
third century A.D.. British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© British Museum / Art Resource, NY 




The Vindolanda Tablets: A New Year’s Letter to Cerialis 


...] S CERIALI SVO SALVTEM EGO FRATER SACRIFICIO DIEM 
KALENDARVM SIC VT VOLVERAS DEDI[... 

[...]s Ceriall suo saliitem. Ego, frater, sacrificio diem Kalendarum, slcut 
volueras, dedifcavl]. 


Vmdolanda tablet 265: Fragment of a letter to Cerialis from a friend, who reports 
his performance of a religious ritual. This is the first of several of the so-called 
“Vindolanda tablets” included in our text; the several hundred documents, 
including both personal and official letters written in ink on thin sheets of wood, 
were first unearthed in the 1970s at Vindolanda (near modern Chesterholm in 
northern England), site of a Roman auxiliary fort established in the late 1st cent. 
A.D.. and occupied almost continuously into the 5th century. Excavations are 
continuing, but the documents unearthed thus far all date to a period shortly 
before construction commenced on Hadrian’s Wall in A.D.. 122, and provide us 
intimate and invaluable glimpses into daily life in the area of this Roman 
outpost; like the graffiti from Pompeii, the tablets are also precious specimens of 
ancient Roman handwriting. This particular letter is one of several from 
Vindolanda that show the writer’s effort to indicate some long vowels or 
accented syllables with an “apex,” as in frater in the 3rd line. 

Cerialis, Cerialis, m., Cerialis, a common Roman cognomen; the word broken 
off at the beginning of the letter, ending in -s, and preceding Ceriall was 
doubtless the sender’s name.—With saliitem sc. dat, a standard “salutation” 
beginning Roman letters.—frater: commonly used in addressing a close friend. 
—sacrificium, -I, n., offering to a deity, sacrifice. —Kalendae, -arum, f. pk, 
Kalends, the Romans’ name for the first day of the month; “calendar.”—sicut, 
adv. and conj., as, just as, as it were. —void, velle, volui, to wish, want; be 
willing, will; “volition,” “volunteer.”—dcdico (1), to proclaim; dedicate, 
consecrate (to); devote (to, for). 




Vmdolanda tablet 265, Vmdolanda (near modern Chesterholm), 
Great Britain, second century A.D.. 

© The Vmdolanda Trust 


From a Lover’s Ring 


BONAM AMO TE 
Bonam vltam! Amo te ama me serva fidem. 

VITAM AMA ME 
SERVA FIDEM 

CIL 12.5693.8: Inscribed, along with an image of a half-moon, on a carnelian 
gemstone set in a ring from Aix-en-Provence, France; carnelian was commonly 
used by the Romans in signet rings and other jewelry. 

bonam vltam, perhaps best interpreted as ACC. OF EXCLAMATION, though 
possibly in APPOSITION to te and thus to be punctuated with a comma rather 
than an exclamation mark. 


TWO EPITAPHS: 


Lucius Annius Octavius Valerianus 



D • M • S • L • ANNIVS • OCTAVIVS • VALERIANVS • EVASI • EFFVGI • 
SPES • ET FORTVNA • VALETE • NIL • MIHI • VOVISCVM • EST • 

LVDIFICATE • ALIOS • 

D(Is) m(anibus) s(acrum). L(ucius) Annius Octavius Valerianus. 
EvasI, effugl. Spes et Fortuna, valete: 
nil mihi vovlscum est, ludificate alios. 

CIL 6.11743: Epitaph from a sarcophagus found on the Via Appia; the second 
and third lines are an elegiac couplet on a theme common in funerary 
inscriptions. 

manes, manium, m. pi., shade, ghost, spirit; di manes, spirits of the dead, 
supernatural powers that protected the souls of the dead.—sacer, -cra,-crum, 
consecrated to a deity, sacred (to); “sacral,” “sacrifice.”—evado, evadere, evas 
I, evasum, to go out and away; to pass (through/ beyond); “evade,” 
“evasive.”—effugio, effugere, effugi, effugiturum, to flee from, flee away, 
escape; “fugitive,” “centrifuge.”—Spes... Fortuna: here PERSONIFIED, 
actually viewed as deities; there were Roman temples to both.—nil: = nihil; nil 
mihi.. .est, freely = “I have nothing to do,” but what is the lit. translation?—vov 
Is: = vobls; the spelling represents a common variant pronunciation.—ludificb 
(1), to make sport of, trifle with. 

QUAESTIO: How would you characterize the tone of the epigram? 


Umbricia Iusta 

D • M VMBRICIAE • A FILIAE IVSTAE • VIXIT • AN • XV MENS • VII • 
DIES • DECE A • VMBRICIVS • MAGNVS ET • CLODIA • FELICITAS • PA 
RENTES • FILIAE • INCOMPARAB QVOD • FIA • PARENTIBVS • FACERE 
DEBVIT MORS • INTERCESSIT. FILIAE FECERVNT • PARENTES 
D(Is) m(anibus) Umbriciae A(ull) flliae Iostae; vlxit an(nos) XV, mens(e 
s) VII, dies dece(m). A(ulus) Umbricius Magnus et Clodia Fellcitas, parent 
es, flliae incomparab(ill). Quod fI<li>a parentibus facere debuit, mors 
intercessit: flliae fecerunt parentes. 



CIL 10.3142: An epitaph from Puteoli (modern Pozzuoli, on the Bay of Naples), 
dedicated to the deceased by her father Aulus Umbricius Magnus and her mother 
Clodia Felicitas; the marble tombstone bearing the inscription also had 
depictions of bowls that were commonly used by the Romans for libations off 
ered to the dead. These are perhaps members of the same family as the 
Umbricius Scaurus from Pompeii who was well known for his garum (fish 
sauce) factory; see Capvt XXXIX below. 

For dls manibus, see the preceding epitaphs.— annds: the Romans used both 
abl. and acc. for time constructions; as dies here is certainly acc., AN must be an 
abbreviation for annds and not annls.—mensis, mensis, m., month ; “menses,” 
“menstrual.” —parens, parentis, m./ f., parent. —incomparabilis, -e, beyond 
comparison, unequaled, matchless; sc. with the clause some dir. obj. such as 
monumentum, monument, and a verb, e.g., dedicaverunt, from dedicb (see 
notes on the Vindolanda tablet above), or posuerunt, from pond, pdnere, posu 
I, positum, to put, place, set (up); “depose,” “repose.”— intercede, interce 
dere, intercessl, intercessum, to intervene; obstruct, hinder, oppose; 
“intercede.” 

QUAESTIO: Explain the point, and the pathos, of the closing sentence; 
comment too on how the sentence’s parallel structure reinforces the point. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Quid est enim fides nisi credere quod non vides? (Augustine Evang. 
lohan. 40.9: credo, credere, credidl, creditum, to believe, trust; 
“credo,” “credit,” “creed.”) 

2. Peciinia una regimen est rerum omnium. (Publilius Sent.: regimen, 
regiminis, n., control, steering [of a ship]; controller, director; 
“regiment” cf. regd, reglna, rex.) 

3. Patiens et fortis se ipsum fellcem facit. (Publilius Sent.: patiens, gen. 
patientis , patient, capable of enduring.) 

4. Verba rebus proba. (Seneca Ep. 20.1: probd [1], to approve of, 
commend; win approval for; prove; “probe,” “probable,” 
“approbation.”) 



5. Una dies aperit, cdnficit una dies. (Ausonius Ros. Nasc. 2.40: dies, 
generally m., was often treated as fern., esp. when referring to a 
specific day or to the passing of time, as in this reference to a day in 
the life of a rose.—aperid, aperlre, aperul, apertum, to open (up); 
disclose, reveal; “aperture.”—cdnficid, cdnficere, confeci, cd 
nfectum, to do, perform; complete, conclude; consume, wear out; 
destroy, kill; “confection.” What is the effect of the CHIASMUS?) 

6. Omnis in ferrd est saltis. (Seneca Here. Fur. 342.) 

7. Facies tua computat annds. (Juvenal Sat. 6.199: facies, -ei, f., outward 
appearance, looks; face, countenance; “facial,” “prima 
facie.”—compute [1], to calculate, count up; “compute,” 
“computation.”) 

8. Nunc autem manet fides, spes, caritas—tria haec; maior autem his est 
caritas. (1 Corinthians 13.13: caritas, caritatis, f., dearness, high 
price; love, aff ection; “charity.”—maior, here = greatest, most 
important; “major,” “majority.”—his, sc. ex.) 

9. Modus omnibus rebus. (Plautus Poen. 238: sc. est.) 

10. Mdribus antiquis res stat Rdrnana virisque. (Ennius Ann. 467.) 

11. Leges, inquit, bonae ex malis mdribus procreantur. (Macrobius Sat. 
3.17.10: lex, legis, f., law, statute; “legislate,” “legal.”—prdcred [1], 
to beget, give birth to; generate, produce; “procreate.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 
Apophorcta: Cereus 

Hie tibi nocturnes praestabit cereus ignes: 

Subducta est puerd namque lucerna tud. 

Martial Epig. 14.42: Candles were popular presents during the December 
holiday Saturnalia, especially as gifts from clients to patrons. For Martial’s 
Apophoreta, see Capvt VII; meter: elegiac couplet. 


cereus, -i, m., wax candle. —nocturnus, -a, -um, of the night, nocturnal; 
“nocturne.”—praestd, praestare, praestiti, praestitum, to excel; exhibit, show, 



off er, provide. —subdued, subducere, subduxl, subductum, to draw up, 
raise; draw off; remove, steal; “subduce.”—puerd...tub: separating the noun- 
adj. pair and positioning the noun at the line’s midpoint pause (the CAESURA) 
and its adj. at the end produces a kind of internal rhyme that was common in the 
short, pentameter verses of elegiac couplets.—namque: = nam.—lucerna, -ae, 
f., oil lamp. 


Apophorsta: Strigiks 

Pergamon has mi sit. Curvd destringere ferrb: 

Non tarn saepe teret lintea fullo tibi. 

Martial Epig. 14.51: This note accompanied a set of strigils (strigilis, strigilis, 
f.), implements commonly used in Roman baths for scraping bathing oil 
(typically stored in ajar called an “aryballos”), sweat, or dirt from the skin. 

Pergamon, -I, n., Pergamum, a city in Mysia, a district of northwest Asia 
Minor.—curvus, -a, -um, curved, crooked; wrong. —destringere, a relatively 
rare pass, imperat., lit., be scraped = scrape yourself. —tam, adv., so, to such a 
degree. —terb, terere, trlvl, trltum, to rub, wear out; “detritus.”—linteum, -I 
, n., linen cloth; towel, napkin; “lint.”—fullo, fullonis, m., fuller, launderer; 
final -b was often shortened in Lat. poetry, a reflection of conversational speech. 
Martial’s point is that if the bather scrapes off as much of the bath oil as possible, 
his towel will be less soiled and more easily cleaned. 



Toilet set with aryballos and two strigils on a chain. British 
Museum, London, Great Britain 
© The Trustees of the British Museum 


The Packs on Our Backs 
Do Vi til s Hominum 

Per as imposuit Iuppiter nobis duas: 

proprii s repletam vitils post tergum dedit, 

alien! s ante pectus suspendit gravem. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus; 

alii simul delinquunt, censdres sumus. 

Phaedrus Fab. 4.10: Gaius Julius Phaedrus (ca. 15 B.C.-A.D.. 50), a freedman 
of the emperor Augustus, composed 5 volumes of moralizing fables in verse 
(chiefly, as here, iambics), many of them animal fables based on those of the 
early, semi-legendary Greek fabulist Aesop; Phaedrus’ work established fable as 
a formal literary genre and has remained popular over the centuries. Several of 
these brief, lively, often humorous poems are included among the readings in 
this book, for the insights they provide into the philosophizing and ethics of the 
Roman “man on the street.” 

pera, -ae, f., shoulder bag, satchel, backpack. —impend, impdnere, imposui, 
impositum, to put on, place on; “impose,” “imposition.”—duas: which noun in 
the line must this adj. modify? Remember this caveat: nouns and their modifying 
adjectives, while usually adjacent in prose, are often widely separated in verse, 
so it is all the more important when reading poetry to pay very close attention to 
the word endings that signal noun-adj. agreement; you’ll find another example of 
noun-adj. separation in the poem’s next line.—Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, Jove, 
king of the gods and chief Olympian deity.—proprius, -a, -um, one’s own, 
peculiar, proper, personal; “appropriate,” “proprietary.”—repletus, -a, -um, full 
(of), replete (with); repletam, sc. peram.—tergum, -i, n., back. —alienus, -a, - 
um, belonging to another (from alius), another person’s; the verse is quite 
elliptical: with alien!s sc. vitiis, and with gravem sc. peram.—pectus, 
pectoris, n., breast, chest, heart; “pectoral,” “expectorate.”—suspendb, 
suspendere, suspend!, suspensum, to hang up, suspend; interrupt; 
“suspension.”—simul, adv., in company, together; at the same time, at once; as 
soon as; “simultaneity.”—delinquo, delinquere, deliqui, delictum, to be 
lacking, fail; misbehave, do wrong, err; “delinquent,” “delict.”—censor, censb 
ris, m., censor, one of two Roman officials appointed every four or five years to 
update citizen lists and remove individuals found guilty of crimes or moral 
offences; more generally, judge, critic; “censorious,” “censure.” 



GRAMMATICA 


Nomina: List all the 5th-declension nouns in this chapter’s readings, and 
identify the number, gender, and case of each; consult the Summarium Fd 
rmarum appendix, if necessary. Next identify all ablative nouns and 
pronouns and specify the grammatical use or function of each. 



C APVT XXIII 



Politics, Prophecies, and Broken Promises 


The readings in this chapter include several oracular responses from a shrine 
near Padua, some electoral programmata comparable to modern “negative 
campaign ads,” Martial’s satiric comment on a lady who never quite gives what 
she promises, and a humorous scene from the popular “Banquet of Trimalchio” 
episode in Petronius’ Satyricon. The chapter’s Proverbia et Dicta provide 
insights into Roman views on trust, justice, and the labors of love. 

Grammatica nova: Participles. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
The Oracle Speaks 

CIL 1 2 .2174, 2177, 2182, 2183, 2185, 2187, 2189: The ancient Greeks and 
Romans frequently consulted soothsayers, or “oracles,” for answers to questions 
on both public and personal matters; Delphi in Greece was one of the major 
oracular sanctuaries, sacred to Apollo, but there were many others throughout 
the Mediterranean world, and the so-called “Sibylline oracles” were especially 
famous in Roman history. While few of the questions survive, we have many of 
the oracular responses (Latin sortcs), some preserved in literary texts and others, 
like those presented here, inscribed on small bronze tablets designed to be drawn 
from an urn. Typical responses, like those here, were brief, often just a sentence 
or two, enigmatic (sometimes like the predictions we read in Chinese fortune 
cookies), and composed in roughly dactylic hexameter rhythms—both the verse 
form and the obscure language were supposed to validate the messages’ divine 
origin. These several inscriptions are part of a group of 17 found possibly in the 
remains of a temple of Fortuna near Padua and usually dated to the first cent. 
B.C. 

2174: 

CREDIS QVOD DEICVNT NON SVNT ITA NE FORE STVLTV 
Credis quod deicunt? Non sunt ita: no fore<s> stultu<s>. 



credo, credere, credidl, creditum, to believe, trust; “credit,” “credible,” 
“creed.”—deicunt: = dicunt; as we have seen before, the diphthong ei was 
commonly substituted for long I in inscriptions, a reflection of actual speech 
patterns.—ita, adv., so, thus. —ne fores: do not be. 

2177: 

EST EQVOS PERPVLCER SED TV VEHI NON POTES ISTOC 
Est equos perpulcer, sed to vehi non potes istde. 


equos: = equus.—perpulc(h)er, -c(h)ra, -c(h)rum, very beautiful, very 
handsome; the prefix per- often, as here, has an intensifying force: cf. Eng. 
“through” > “through and through,” “thorough(ly).”—veho, vehere, vexi, 
vectum, to carry, convey; “vehicle.”—istde: essentially = istd the enclitic -c(e) 
is an intensifying demonstrative suffix seen also in hic(e), haec(e), etc. A/ ab 
was generally employed with the ABL. OF AGENT construction, but was 
sometimes, as here, omitted. 

2182: 


IVBEO • ET • IS • EI • SIFECERIT GAVDEBIT • SEMPER 
Iubed et is ei si fecerit, gaudebit semper. 


2183: 

LAETVS • LVBENS • PETITO • QVOD DABITVR • GAVDEBIS • SEMPER 
Laetus, lubens pet i to quod dabitur, gaudebis semper. 

laetus, -a, -um, happy, joyful; cf. the Eng. name “Letitia.”—lubens: an alternate 
form of libens, gen. libentis, willing, glad, cheerful, often with adv. force, 
gladly; “ad lib. (ad libitum).”—pet ltd: fut. imperat. of petd, a form used chiefly 
in legal or religious commands, = “you shall (emphatic)....”—quod, with 
dabitur, could be either the rel. pron., (at) what will..., or the conj., because it 



will... 


LAETVS • LVBE NS • PE TITO QVOD 
DABITVR- GAVDEBIS-SE MPER 


Oracular response, Padua (?), Italy, first century B.C. (CIL 

1 2 . 2183 ) 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 

2185: 

NVNC • ME • ROGITAS • NVNC CONSVLIS • TEMPVS • ABIT • IAM 
Nunc me rogitas, nunc consulis? Tempus abit iam. 


rogitb (1) is what is termed a FREQUENTATIVE form, adding the INFIX -it- to 
the stem of rogo (1); the latter = to ask, ask for, as in Eng. “interrogate,” and 
rogitare thus means to ask repeatedly, keep asking; cf. agitd (1) from ago, 
agere.—consult), cdnsulere, cbnsulul, cdnsultum, to apply to for advice, 
consult. —abeo, ablre, abil, abitum, to go away, depart, leave, pass. 

2187: 


POSTQVAM CECIDERVNT SEI SVM CONSVLIS TVN ME 
Postquam cecidcrunt s<p>eis um<nes>, consulis tun<c> me? 


postquam, conj., after; “postbellum.”—s<p>eis um<nes>: = spcs omnes (?— 
suggested by Ritschl, an early editor): the text here is corrupt, and editors do not 
agree on the correct restoration.—tunc, adv., then, at that time. 

2189: 

QVR • PETIS • POSTEMPVS • CONSILI QVOD ROGAS • NON • EST \ VM 
Qcir petis post <t>empus consilium? Quod rogas non est. 



qur, qufir, and qudr were all alternate spellings of cur reflecting common 
variants in pronunciation.—consilium: the engraver ran out of room for the end 
of this word on the first line (has this ever happened to you?!) and added the -um 
just beneath, rather than carrying the final syllable over to the beginning of the 
next line, a not uncommon practice. 

QUAESTIONtS: Consider what sorts of questions might have been asked to 
elicit each of these responses. What do the last three responses suggest about the 
questions asked? 


Vatia for Aedile— NOT! 


Some Negative Campaign Ads 

CIL 4.575, 576, 581: These three election notices (programmata), all from 
buildings on the Via Degli Augustali, a back street in Pompeii, reflect the wit of 
some jokesters opposing the election of Marcus Cerrinius Vatia to the aedileship 
and thus constitute a kind of “negative ad campaign” not unfamiliar to us today. 
As we have seen, various professional interest groups in Pompeii and other 
provincial towns often posted notices showing their support for political 
candidates—but these furuncull, dormientcs, and scribibl are comic 
inventions, meant to suggest that all the local scoundrels and slackers were 
backing Vatia. All three notices may have been posted by the same person(s); 
Florus and Fructus supposedly signed 581, but these men are known from other 
inscriptions to have been supporters of Vatia, so their names may have been 
added here to “validate” the joking “endorsements.” The cognomen Vatia, 
incidentally, means “knock-kneed,” and is typical of a large class of cognomina 
that refer to an individual’s mental or physical characteristics, including even 
disabilities; the common cognomen Strabo, e.g., meant “Squinter,” and Caesar 
seems to have meant “Curly” or “Long-Haired.” 

575: 


VATIAM • AED • ROGANT MACERIO • DORMIENTES VNIVERSI • CVM 



[...] 

Vatiam aed(Ilem) rogant Macerio (et) dormientes universl cum [...]. 


aedllis, aedllis, m., aedile, Roman or provincial magistrate in charge of public 
works and entertainments.—rogd (1) in electoral campaigning = ask to elect, ask 
approval for. —Macerio, Ma ceridnis, m., Macerio, a cognomen, known from 
Pompeii, e.g., as the name of a fuller.—dormid, dormlre, dormivi, dorml 
turn, to sleep; “dormitory,” “dormant.” Like any other adj., a partic. can be used, 
like dormientes here, as a SUBSTANTIVE.—universus, -a, -um, the whole of, 
entire; as a group, united; the word was commonly used in this way in election 
campaign notices: cf. “the United Auto Workers Support John Doe for 
President” “universal.”—cum: the rest of the inscription is lost; presumably 
some noun obj. followed this preposition. 


576: 


VATIAM • AED FVRVNCVLI • ROG 
Vatiam aed(Ilem) furunculi rog(ant). 


fur, furis, m., as we have seen before, = thief, robber, and -unculus is a 
DIMINUTIVE suffix, so furunculus, -I, = petty thief, pilferer; “furtive” in 
another graffito (CJL 4.246) it seems (the text is not quite clear) that Pompeii’s s 
Icarii, assassins, were also campaigning for Vatia! 

581: 


M • CERRINIVM VATIAM • AED • OVF • SERI • BIBI VNIVERSI • 
ROGANT SCR • FLORVS • CVM • FRVCTO 
[...M(arcum) Cerrinium Vatiam aed(Ilem) d(rd) v(ds) f(aciatis); seribiblu 
niversl rogant. Scr(Ipsit) Fldrus cum Fructo [...]. 


drd (1), to speak, plead; beg, beseech; “oratory.” The abbreviation O.V.F. is 
common in campaign notices; faciatis is a subjunct. form meaning in this 
context to make, elect. —scribibl, -drum, m. pi., a single word, not two separate 



words as the scribe has written it, = late-drinkers; the Oxford Latin Dictionary 
adds to this definition in parentheses, “name of a drinking club?”—yes, indeed, 
but only jokingly so, though the occasional reader has taken this “ad” to be a 
serious endorsement by Vatia’s brethren in an actual social guild.—scrlpsit: the 
“artists” who painted electoral programmata occasionally signed off on their 
work in this way. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Difficile est modum tenere in omnibus. (Jerome Ep. 108.20.) 

2. Fidem nemo umquam perdit, nisi qul non habet. (Publilius Sent.: 
perdo, perdere, perdidl, perditum, to destroy, ruin, lose, waste; 
“perdition.”) 

3. Iucundlactl labores. (Cicero Fin. 2.32.105: sc. sunt; forms of the 
verb sum, esse are frequently omitted in Lat. because they are easily 
understood from the context, a common device known as ELLIPSIS.) 

4. Nullus agenti dies longus est. (Seneca Ep. 122.3: agentl, i.e., for a 
person living an active life.) 

5. Quidquid bene dictum est ab ullo meum est. (Seneca Ep. 16.7.) 

6. Se damnat index, innocentem qul opprimit. (Publilius Sent.: damno 
[1], to condemn .—innocens, gen. innocentis, harmless, innocent .) 

7. Longe fugit, quisquis suos fugit. (Petronius Sat. 43: longe, adv., far, a 
long way. —suos, i.e., his familia.) 

8. Nihil difficile amanti puto. (Cicero Or. 10.33: putd [1], to reckon, 
suppose, judge, think, imagine; “putative,” “compute,” “dispute.”) 

9. Nihil amantibus durum est; nullus difficilis cupienti labor est. (Jerome 
Ep. 22.40.1: durus, -a, -um, hard, harsh, rough; tough, difficult; 
“durable,” “endure,” “obdurate.”) 

10. Solem enim e mundd tollere videntur, qul amicitiam e vita tollunt. 
(Cicero Amic. 23.47: sol, sdlis, m., sun; “solar,” “solarium.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 



Just Say “No”! 


Das numquam, semper prbmittis, Galla, rogantl: 
si semper fallis, iam rogo, Galla, nega. 

Martial Epig. 2.25: Galla, doubtless fictitious but the sort of woman a 
disappointed lover might complain about, was seldom true to her word! Meter: 
elegiac couplet. 

promitto, prbmittere, promlsl, prbmissum, to send forth; promise .—fallo, 
fallere, fefell I, falsum, to deceive, mislead; break a promise, disappoint; 
“false.”—negb (1), to deny, say that...not; say no .—rogo: final long -6 was 
often shortened in verse, both for metrical reasons and as a reflection of actual 
speech. 

At Trimalchio’s Door 

Cum Agamemnone ad ianuam pervcnimus, in cuius poste libellus erat cum hac 
Inscrlptione flxus: 

QVISQVIS SERVVS SINE DOMINICO IVSS FOR AS EXIERIT 
ACCIPIET PLAG AS CENTVM. 


In aditu autem ipso stabat bstiarius prasinatus, cerasinb succlnctus cingulo, 
atque in lance argentea pi sum purgabat. Super limen autem cavea pendcbat 
aurea in qua pica varia intrantes salutabat. Ccterum ego dum omnia stupeo, 
paene resupinatus crura mea frcgi: ad sinistram enim intrantibus non longc ab 
ostiarii cella, canis ingcns, catena vinctus, in pariete erat pictus superque quadr 
ata littera scriptum CAVE CANEM. Et collegae quidem mei riserunt. 

Petronius Sat. 28-29: In this passage from Petronius’ satiric picaresque novel, 
the story’s antihero, Encol-pius, ever in search of a free meal, arrives with a 
group of companions, including a professor of rhetoric named Agamemnon, at 
the home of Trimalchio, a nouveau riches freedman known for his lavish but 
utterly gauche, even grotesque dinner parties. “Trimalchio’s banquet” is a major 
episode in what remains of this fragmentary but long popular lst-cent. A.D.. 



literary work. This scene provides a glimpse at the household’s ostentation and a 
brief sample of the slapstick humor that characterizes much of the novel. 

Agamemnon, Agamemnonis, m., Agamemnon, name of the Greek commander 
at Troy but here that of a somewhat less heroic character, a rhetoric teacher. 
—inua, -ae, f., door, gateway; entrance, beginning; “janitor”—and Janus was 
the Roman god of beginnings, hence “January.”—perveni, pervenlre, pervnl, 
perventum, to come through to, arrive at, reach; “parvenu.”—postis, postis, 
m., door post; door. —libellus, here a sign. — inscriptid. Inscription^, f., 
inscription .—figd, flgere, fix I, flxum, to drive in, insert; pierce; fasten up, 
nail, hang up; “fix,” “fixture,” “transfix.”—quisquis: used here as adj. 
—dominicus, -a, -um, of the master, master's, owner's; “Dominican.”—iussu, 
defective noun related to the verb iubere, used in abl. only, order (of), command 
(of); “jussive.”—foras, adv., to the outside of a building, outdoors .—exeb, exl 
re, exil, exitum, to go out, exit .—accipid, accipere, acccpl, acceptum, to take, 
receive, accept. —plaga, -ae, f., blow, stroke (with a whip or stick, in a beating). 
—aditus, -us, m., approach, entry; entrance, doorway; “aditus.”—ostiarius, - I, 
m., janitor, porter, doorman; “Ostia” (Italian town at the mouth of the Tiber 
river).—prasinatus, -a, -um, wearing a green garment, dressed in green. 
—cerasinus, -a, -um, cherry-colored; “cerasin.”—succingd, succingere, sued 
nxl, succlnctum, to gather up, tie, bind (one’s clothes); can you explain how 
Eng. “succinct” derived from this verb?—cingulum, -I, n., belt; the word is 
from the same root as succingd.—lanx, lancis, f., metal dish, plate. 
—argenteus, -a, -um, (made of) silver; “argent” and the chemical symbol 
“Ag.”—pi sum, -I, n., pea (a derivative of the Lat. noun, which in turn 
originally came from Greek).—purgd (1), to clean, refine; shell, husk; “purge,” 
“expurgate,” “Purgatory.”—super, adv. and prep. + acc., above, over; 
“superfluous,” “supernatural.”—Ilmen, ll minis, n., threshold, doorway; 
“liminal,” “subliminal,” “eliminate.”—cavea, -ae, f., cage; “cave,” 
“cavern.”—pended, pendcre, pependl, to be suspended, hang; “pendant,” 
“pendulum,” “suspend.”—aureus, -a, -um, golden; “aurum” and the chemical 
symbol “Au.”—pica, -ae, f., magpie, jay; “pica” (species name).—varius, -a, - 
um, having two or more colors, variegated .—intro (1), to go into, enter; 
“introduce,” “intramural.”—-sal u to (1), to greet; “salute,” “salutation.”—cc 
terum, conj., but then, however; “etc. (et cetera).”—stuped, stupere, stupul , to 
be numb, paralyzed; be amazed at, be dumbfounded over; “stupid,” 
“stupefied.”—paene, adv., almost, nearly; “peninsula,” “penultimate.”—resup I 
nd (1), to lay on one’s back; knock flat on one’s back, lay out; “supine.”—crus. 



cruris, n., leg, lower leg. —frango, frangere, fregl, fractum, to break; 
“frangible,” “fracture.”—cella, -ae, f., storage space, larder; small room, office; 
“cell,” “cellar.”—canis, canis, m./ f., dog; “canine,” “kennel.”—catena, -ae, f., 
chain; “chain” itself is a derivative, via French, as is “concatenation.”—vincio, 
vine I re, vlnxl, vlnctum, to fasten, bind, tie .—paries, parietis, m., wall; 
“parietal.”—pingd, pingere, plnxi, pictum, to color, paint; “picture,” 
“depict.”—quadratus, -a, -um, divided into four parts; square, squarely cut; 
“quadrant” with littera, which here = lettering, the reference is to the neatly 
square-cut block capitals typical of fine Roman writing and engraving.—cave 
canem: see the notes and photograph accompanying “Watch Out—He Bites” in 
Capvt VI.—collega, -ae, f., colleague; associate, companion; one of a few 
lstdecl. nouns that are m.; “collegial,” “collegiality.”—quidem, postpositive 
adv., indeed, certainly, even. —rldeo, rldere, risi, rlsum, to laugh, laugh at; 
“ridicule,” “deride,” “derisive.” 



Floor mosaic from threshold of a house, Pompeii, Italy. Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Italy 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 

QUAESTIONtS: What are the comic moments in this passage?—how would 
you stage them if you were directing a filming of the scene? Which elements 
serve to foreshadow what turns out to be the ostentation of the house’s owner, 
Trimalchio (whose name, by the way, means “Th rice Blessed”)? 




GRAMMATICA 


Participia (participles): List all the participles appearing in this chapter’s 
Latin readings and then identify the tense, voice, number, gender, and case 
of each, as well as the noun or pronoun that each participle modifies. 
Consult the Summarium Formarum appendix, if necessary. 



C APVT XXIV 



Women in Love, Writing the Laws, and a Pertussive 
Toothless Wonder 


You’ll read in this chapter about a love triangle, an ambitious young 
politician, becoming a god after death, some provisions and penalties set forth in 
Rome’s earliest laws, the “12 Tables,” and a woman whose poor dental health 
was equaled only by the virulence of her cough. The Prdverbia et Dicta provide 
glimpses at Roman views on the limits of knowledge, the necessity of hope, and 
the quest for peace through war. 

Grammatica nova: Ablative absolute, passive periphrastic, and dative of 
agent. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 

A Love Triangle 

CHLOE EVTYCHIAE S NON ME CVRAS EVTY CHIA SPE [...JIRMATVA 

RVF AMAS 

Chloe Eutychiae s(alutem). Non me curas, Eutychia. Spe [fjlrma tua Ru 
f(am) am as. 


CIL 4.8321a: Graffito from a column in the peristyle of the House of the 
Menander, Pompeii. “Chloe” and “Eutychia” were women’s names, both Greek, 
here probably freedwomen or slaves; “Rufa” and “Rufus” were Latin female and 
male cognomina. Two more words follow at the end of the graffito as presented 
in CIL but are unintelligible and are likely a separate inscription. 

salutem: sc. dat (see note on “A New Year’s Letter to Cerialis,” Capvt XXII); 
the phrasing is epistolary, a not uncommon device in graffiti.—euro (1), to care 
for, attend to, pay attention to; heal, cure; take care .—flrmus, -a, -um, firm, 



strong; reliable. —Rufam, or perhaps we should read Rufum (as some editors 
do), depending on the exact composition of this romantic triangle. 


Gaius Cuspius Pansa for Aedile! 

C • CVSPIVM • AED SI • QVA • VERECVNDE • VIVENTI • GLORIA • 
DANDA • EST HVIC • IVVENI • DEBET • GLORIA • DIGNA • DARI 

G(aium) Cuspium aed(ilem). 

Si qua verecunde viventi gloria danda est, 
huic iuveni debet gloria digna dari. 

CIL 4.7201: Electoral programma from the house of Publius Paquius Proculus, 
near a wineshop on Pompeii’s Via dell’Abbondanza. The evidence from this and 
several other inscriptions in the city makes it certain that Gaius Cuspius Pansa, 
whose house has been located in Pompeii and whose father and grandfather were 
also active in local politics, was a candidate for aedile in A.D.. 79, the year of 
the city’s destruction. His anonymous supporter here was a bit of a poet, as the 
last two lines are an elegiac couplet, a common metrical form we have seen in 
other inscriptions; in another notice advocating Pansa’s election ( CIL 4.7129), 
the opening phrase from Vergil’s Aeneid (arma virumque cano, I sing of arms 
and the man ) was written neatly beneath the candidate’s name (for other 
Vergilian quotes among the graffiti at Pompeii, see “A Silence Fell over the 
Guests,” Capvt XVI). 

aedilis, aedilis, m., aedile, Roman or provincial magistrate in charge of public 
works and entertainments; acc. here as dir. obj. of some understood phrase 
asking for Pansa’s election, e.g., d(ro) v(os) f(aciatis), I ask you to elect (see 
notes to “Vatia for Aedile—NOT!” in Capvt XXIII).—qua: indef. after si, = 
any .—verecunde, adv., modestly, morally; “reverently.”—iuvenis, iuvenis, m./ 
f., young person, youth; “juvenile” in another inscription ( NSc 1917, CAPVT 
XL) Pansa is called iuvenis sanctissimus, most virtuous young man .—dignus, - 
a, -um, appropriate, suitable, worthy; “dignify,” “indignant.” 

C • CVSPIVM • PANSAM AED AVRIFICES • VNIVERSI ROG 
G(aium) Cuspium Pansam aed(llem) aurifices univers! rog(ant). 



CIL 4.710: From the exterior wall of the Building of Eumachia on the Via della 
Fontana, a short stretch of the Via dell’Abbondanza so called because of the 
fountain outside the rear door of the Building of Eumachia. Electoral notices 
announcing the support of a candidate by various professional and other special 
interest groups were quite common (and were the inspiration for occasional 
“negative ads” like those seen for Vatia in the last chapter); we have 
programmata like this from Pompeii posted by bakers, barbers, Isis cult-ists, 
mule drivers, and many others, including the fruitsellers campaigning for 
Holconius Priscus in Capvt XIV and the ballplayers being lobbied for Vettius in 
Capvt X. 

aurifex, aurificis, m., one who works in gold (aurum, -I, n.), goldsmith; 
“aureole,” “Au.” (abbreviation for the element gold); the existence of an 
association of goldsmiths in Pompeii speaks to the relative prosperity of the city. 
—Ciniversus, -a, -um, the whole of, entire; as a group, united; pi., all without 
exception; “universal,” “universe” commonly used in election campaign notices. 
—rogd (1) in electoral programmata = ask to elect, ask approval for. 



Fountain on the Via dell Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy 

Robert I. Curtis 


TWO EPITAPHS 




For a Boy 


DIS MANIBVS M LVCCEI VERI VIX ANN VII DIEB XIII HOR II 
Dls manibus M(arci) Luccel Vcri. Vlx(it) ann(Is) VII, dieb(us) XIII, ho 
r(Is) II. 


AE (1989) 98: Inscription on a marble cremation urn from Rome; late lst-early 
2nd cent. A.D.. 

Dls manibus: dat., as usual in such funerary dedications (see, e.g., Capvt XXII). 

QUAESTI 0: What do you see as the effect of the exactitude in detailing the 
length of the young boy’s life? 


And for a...God 

.. .]EI • PROPERAS • I • NO[...] E[.. .]SEIN • OTIVM HABES STA [...] 
CORPORE CONSVMPTf...] VIVA• ANIMA• DEVS • SVM • 

[S]ei properas, I—no[n ten]e[b]—sein otium habcs, sta! 

[...] 

Corpore consumptfb], viva anima, deus sum. 

CIL 1 2 .2997: The first and last lines of an otherwise severely fragmented 
funerary inscription consisting of four elegiac couplets; Rome, late 1st cent. B.C. 
The central portion of the large travertine stone on which the inscription had 
been engraved was subsequently cut out for use as construction material. 

sei: = si as noted before (see “The Ideal Woman,” Capvt XXI), the diphthong ei 
was commonly substituted in inscriptions, esp. older ones, for long I.—properb 
(1), to act with haste, hurry; be in a hurry. —eo, ire, Ivi, itum, to go; 
“itinerary,” “exit.”—non teneb: sc. tc.—sein: = sin (si + ne), conj., if however, 
but if —consume, consiimere, consumpsl, consumptum, to destroy; use up, 
consume; “consumption.”—vivus, -a, -um, alive, living; “vivisect,” 



“convivial.”—anima, -ae, f., soul, spirit; “animal,” “animated,” “reanimate.” 


QUAESTIOmS: Who, as we have seen before in funerary inscriptions, is being 
addressed in the first line? Comment on the parallel word order and its effect in 
this line. What conception of the afterlife is quite casually reflected in the 
closing line? 
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Funerary inscription, Rome, Italy, first century B.C. (CIL 12 .2997) 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Dandum semper est tempus: veritatem dies aperit. (Seneca Ir. 2.22.3: 
aperid, aperlre, aperui, apertum, to open [up]; disclose, reveal; 
“aperture.”) 

2. Nemo enim omnia potest scire. (Varro Rust. 2.1.2.) 

3. Scelere velandum est scelus. (Seneca Phaed. 721: veld [1], to cover, 
clothe; cover over, conceal; “veil,” “reveal,” “revelation.”) 

4. Nemo malus fcllx. (Juvenal Sat. 4.8: an example of ELLIPSIS—what 
form of sum, esse should be understood?) 

5. “Omnia,” inquit, “hominl, dum vivit, speranda sunt.” (Seneca Ep. 
70.6: sperd [1], to hope for, hope; “desperate,” “despair.”) 

6. Petite et dabitur vdb Is; quaerite et invenietis; pulsate et aperietur vdbl 



s; omnis enim qul petit accipit, et qui quaerit invenit, et pulsantl aperi 
ctur. ( Matthew 7.7-8: pulso [1], to strike, beat; knock on [a door]; 
“pulse,” “pulsate.”) 

7. Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris Caesar! et quae sunt Dei Deo. 
(Matthew 22.21: reddo, reddere, reddidi, redditum, = re + do, 
dare, to give back, return; “render,” “rendition.”—ergo, adv., 
therefore; Eng. “ergo.”) 

8. Rem actam agis. (Plautus Pseud. 260.) 

9. Saevis pax quaeritur arm is. (Statius Theb. 7.554: saevus, -a, -um, 
fierce, savage. —arma, -drum, n. pi., weapons, arms.) 

10. Bonum quod est supprimitur, numquam exstinguitur. (Publilius Sent.: 
supprimo, suppri-mere, suppress i, suppressum, to press down, 
weigh down; hold back, suppress .—exstingud, exstinguere, exstinxi 
, exsti nctum, to extinguish, put out; stop, destroy; “extinct.”) 

11. Sunt aliquid manes: letum non omnia finit. (Propertius El. 4.7.1: man 
es, manium, m. pi., shades, ghosts, spirits .—letum, -i, n., death; 
“lethal.”—flnid, finire, finivi, finitum, to mark out the 
boundaries [of something]; terminate, end; “finite,” “infinite.”—How 
does this sentence’s second clause clarify the meaning of the first?) 

12. Cum luxuria nobis, cum amentia, cum scelere certandum est. (Cicero 
Cat. 2.11: luxuria, -ae, f., luxury, extravagance; licentiousness; 
“luxuriant.”—amentia, -ae, f., being out of one’s mind, madness; 
“dementia.”—certd [1], to contend, struggle; “concert,” “concerted.”) 


LITTER ATRv A 
Laws of the 12 Tables 

The “Laws of the 12 Tables” were the earliest codification of Roman law and, 
though substantially revised and superseded by later legislation and praetorian 
edicts, nonetheless established important precedents for subsequent Roman legal 
codes. According to tradition the 12 Tables were published in two phases during 
451-450 B.C. by a board of 10 officials of consular rank (decemviri), who 
compiled and codified into formal statutes traditional laws dating back several 
generations, some of which were, by today’s standards, quite severe in the 



penalties and other actions they prescribed. The laws survive in a fragmentary 
state, chiefly from quotations in the works of later jurists and other Roman 
authors. 


Tabula IV.i: Deformed Children 

Cito necatus, tamquam ex XII Tabulis, Insignis ad defbrmitatem puer. 

With cito necatus sc. something like must be .—tamquam, adv., in the same 
way, to the same degree, as, just as. —ex: here, as often, = in accordance with .— 
insignis, -e, conspicuous, remarkable; “insignia.”—defbrmitas, defbrmitatis, 
f., deformity, ugliness; disfigurement. 


Tabula IV.ii: Sale and Emancipation of Children 

Si pater f Ilium ter vcnumduit, f Ilius a patre liber esto. 

ter, adv., thrice, three times; “tertiary.”—vcnumduit, irreg. verb = puts up for 
sale; in early Rome a father could sell a son into slavery; if freed, the son 
returned to his father’s control and could be sold again, but after a third sale the 
son was emancipated.—estb: fut. imperat. of sum, common in legal texts, shall 
be, must be. 


Tabula IV.iii: Divorce 

Suas res sibi habere iussit; ex XII Tabulis, claves ademit. 

habere: sc. uxdrem as subject.—ex: in the same sense as in Tabula IV.i above. 
—clavis, clavis, f., door key; “clavicle” (from its shape), “enclave.”—adimo, 
adimere, ademi, ademptum, to remove (by physical force), take away; 
“exempt,” “redemption” in one form of Roman divorce the prescribed ritual for 
a man involved the two actions specified here. 


Tabula IV.iv: Illegitimate Children 



Post decern menses mortis natus non admittetur ad legitimam hereditatem. 

mensis, mensis, m., month; “mensiversary.”—mortis: i.e., of a woman’s 
husband.—natus, -i, m., son; here newborn son; “prenatal,” “innate.”—le 
gitimus, -a, -um, of the law (lex), legal; legally recognized, legitimate .—here 
ditas, hereditatis, f., inheriting, hereditary succession. 


Tabula VIII.x: Penalties for Arson 

Qui aedes acervumve frtimentl iuxta domum positum combusserit, vinctus et 
verberatus, igni necarl iubetur, si modo sciens prodensque id commiserit. Si v 
erb casu, id est neglegentia, aut noxiam sarcire iubetur aut, si minus idbneus 
sit, levius castigatur. 

aedes, aedis, f., dwelling, abode, house; “edifice,” “edify.”—acervus, -i, m., 
heap, pile, stack. —ve, conj., or. —fro mention, -i, n., wheat, grain. —iuxta, 
prep. + acc., in the vicinity of, next to, beside; “juxtapose,” 
“juxtaposition.”—comburo, comborere, combussi, combustum, to destroy by 
fire, burn; “combustion.”—vincib, vine ire, vinxi, vinctum, to fasten, bind, 
tie. —verberb (1), to flog, lash, whip; strike repeatedly; “reverberate.”—si 
modo, conj., provided that, if only. —pro dens, gen. prodentis (contraction of pr 
b + videns), aware of what one does or the consequences of one’s actions, acting 
deliberately; wise, prudent .— verb, adv., in truth, indeed, to be sure; however; 
“verify,” “verity.”—casus, -os, m., chance, accident; “casual,” 
“casualty.”—neglegentia, -ae, f., carelessness, neglect; “negligence.”—noxia, - 
ae, f., wrongdoing; harm, damage; “noxious.”—sarcib, sarcire, sarsi, sartum, 
to mend, repair; make good, make up for; “sartorial.”—minus, adv., less; not 
very, not adequately; “minuscule.”—idbneus, -a, -um, suitable, adequate; 
(legal) having money to meet obligations, solvent .—sit: pres, subjunct. of sum, 
esse, here essentially = est.—levius, adv., more lightly, less severely; “levity,” 
“alleviate.”—castigb (1), to reprimand, castigate; punish; “chastise,” 
“chasten.” 


Tabula X.i: Disposal of the Dead 

Hominem mortuum, inquit lex in XII, in urbe ne sepelltb neve orito. 



mortuus, -a, -um, dead; “mortuary.”— lex, legis, f., law, statute; “legalize,” 
“legislative.”— in XII: what noun is to be understood here?— no: here 
essentially = non.—sepelid, sepellre, sepell(v)I, sepultum, to dispose of (a 
corpse), bury, inter; “sepulture,” “sepulchre” for the fut. imperat. form, here 2nd 
person, see Tabula IV.ii above, note on estb.—neve or neu, conj., nor. —tiro, u 
rere, ussl, ustum, to destroy by fire, burn (cf. comborb above), “combustible” 
urito, another 2nd person fut. imperat.; Cicero, who quotes this law, comments 
that the restriction on cremation was due to the risk of fire, but, in general, 
prohibitions on cemeteries within a city’s walls were common in antiquity. 

If Only She’d Had Robitussin! 

Si memini, fuerant tibi quattuor, Aelia, dentes: 
expulit ona dubs tussis et ona dubs. 

Iam secura potes tbtl s tusslre diebus: 
nil istic quod agat tertia tussis habet. 

Martial Epig. 1.19: Poor Aelia no longer needs a dentist, but she should see a 
doctor about that cough! 

memini, from a defective verb, = I have recalled, I remember; “memento.” —de 
ns, dentis, m., tooth; “dental,” “dentist” “orthodontics,” from Greek meaning 
“straight tooth,” is a cognate. —tussis, tussis, m., cough; “pertussis” and, of 
course, the brand-name cough syrup “Robitussin.” —securus, -a, -um, free from 
care, untroubled, safe; “secure,” “security.” —tussib, tussire, to cough. —nil: = 
nihil .—istic, adv., there by you, over there; in that matter of yours, in your case. 
—agat: pres, subjunct. in a REL. CLAUSE OF CHARACTERISTIC, with quod 
= that it can do. 


GRAMMATICA 

Participia: List all the ablative absolutes in the chapter’s readings, and 
identify the tense and voice of the participle in each. Next list all the 
passive periphrastics and each dative of agent. 




C APVT XXV 



Fifty Oysters, Eight Ways to Punish, and Burying 
Your Seven Men 


In this chapter Martial tells of a murderous wife, the necessity of living 
yesterday, and the special value of a writing tablet. You’ll also read more from 
the laws of the 12 Tables, an epitaph dedicated by a grieving mother to her 
teenage daughter, and a letter from Vindolanda in which a soldier writes a friend 
about a gift of oysters. The chapter’s dicta speak of the value of lessons learned 
in youth, the healing effects of friendship, and the seemingly boundless expanse 
of Ocean. 

Grammatica nova: Infinitives; indirect statement. 

INSCRiPTIONES 

The Vindolanda Tablets: I Hope You’re Well—Just Got Some 
Great Oysters! 

Front: 

[...] QVOD EST PRINCIPIVM EPISTVLAE MEAE TE FORTEM ESSE A 
CORDONO VIS AMICVS MISSIT MIHI OSTRIA QVINQVAGINTA QVO 

VELOCIVS FIR [...] 

[...] Quod est prlncipium epistulae meae to fortem esse. A Cordonovis am 
icus missit mihi ostria qulnquaginta. Quo veldcius flr[...]. Lucio decurid 
n[I...]teri. 


Back: 


LVCIO DECVRIONf.]TERI 


Vindolanda tablet 299: This brief missive to a (fellow) soldier named Lucius 




about a gift of oysters received from another friend is one of only a few letters 
from Vindolanda that begin with a salutation. The backside of these tablets often 
contained, as here, the names of both addressee and sender. For the Vindolanda 
Tablets, see Capvt XXII above. 

quod: the rel. pron. here, which, likely refers to some wish of well-being 
contained in the lost opening line of the greeting.—prlncipium: here, not 
beginning, but primary reason, principal motivation. —epistula, -ae, f., letter, 
epistle; “epistolary.”—te fortem esse: essentially = te valere; IND. STATE, 
dependent on “the hope that” implied in the opening of the salutation. 
—Cordonovls: abl. of CordonovI or Cordonovae, name of a town, unknown 
today but presumably in Britain and perhaps noted in antiquity for its oysters. 
—missit: = ml sit.—ostreum (ostrium), -I, n., oyster, considered a culinary 
delicacy by the ancients (as also by the author of this book!), though those from 
certain locations were more highly prized than others.—qulnquaginta, indecl. 
adj., fifty. —quo velbcius fir...: part of the last word here (possibly a form of 
the verb f Irmb [1] to make strong, confirm ) and the rest of the sentence are lost, 
but this fragment seems to mean something like so that you may confirm (?) 
more quickly; velbcius is compar. degree of the adv. velbciter.—Lticib: dat. of 
the addressee’s name; praenomina, like first names today, were commonly used 
in personal correspondence.—decurib, decuribnis, m., decurion, here, officer 
in charge of a squadron of 10 cavalrymen; member of a municipal senate or “city 
council.”—...terI: based on other letters from Vindolanda, this is likely the end 
of the sender’s name or description, in the abl. (or possibly gen.), from.... 



Vindolanda tablet 299, Vindolanda (near modern Chesterholm), 
Great Britain, second century A.D.. 

© The Vindolanda Trust 



A Mother’s Epitaph for Her Daughter 


V • SALVIDIENA • Q • L • HILARA 
SALVIDIENAE • FAVSTILLAE 
DELICIAE • SVAE 
ERVDITAE • OMNIBVS • ARTIBVS 
RELIQVISTI MAMMAM TVAM 
GEMENTEM • PLANGENTEM • PLORANTEM 
VIX • AN • XV 

MENSIB • III • DIEB • XI • HOR • VII 
VIRGINEM • ERIPVIT • FATVS • MALVS 
DESTITVISTI • VITILLA • MEA 
MISERAM • MAMMAM • TVAM 

V(Iva) Salvidiena Q(ulntl) l(lberta) Hilara Salvidienae Faustillae, deliciae 
suae, erudltae omnibus artibus: reliquisti mammam tuam gementem, 
plangentem, plorantem. Vlx(it) an(nls) XV, mensib(us) III, dicb(us) XI, hbr(Is) 
VII. Virginem cripuit Fatus malus. Destituisti, vltilla mea, miseram mammam 
tuam. 

CIL 6.4.25808: Funerary inscription set up for a young girl, Salvidiena Faustilla, 
by Salvidiena Hilara, the girl’s mother or possibly her childhood nanny; found in 
a vineyard outside Rome’s Porta Collatina. The epitaph is remarkable for the 
exactitude of its reference to how long the young girl had lived, down to the 
number of hours, and for the focus on Hilara’s grief and her tenderly scolding 
tone; there are poetic features as well, including internal rhyme and careful 
positioning of the repeated phrase mammam tuam. 

vlvus, -a, -um, alive, living; “vivid,” “vivacious” regularly used (and typically 
abbreviated) to indicate that the inscription was set up when the dedicator was 
still living, rather than posthumously via the terms of a will.—Qulntl: i.e., 
Quintus Salvidienus, Hilara’s patron and former master.—llberta, -ae, f., 
freedwoman; “liberty.”—delicia, -ae, f., usually pi., pleasure, delight; 
sweetheart, darling; “delicious,” “delicacy.”—erudltus, -a, -um, accomplished, 
learned; “erudite,” “erudition.”—mamma, -ae, f., breast, udder; mother, 
mommy, mama; foster mother, nurse; “mammary,” “mamma.”—gemo, gemere, 
gemul, gemitum, to groan, moan; lament, grieve .—plangb, plangere, planxi, 
planctum, to beat; beat the breast (as a sign of mourning); mourn; 



“plangent.”—pldrd (1), to weep aloud, wail; grieve, mourn; “deplore,” 
“implore.”—mensis, mensis, m., month; “menstrual.”—hdris VII: inclusion of 
this detail may reflect the family’s belief in astrology, for which the exact hour of 
a person’s birth was vital information.—fatus, - I, m. (more commonly fatum, - I 
, n.), fate; here, as often, PERSONIFIED.—destitud, destituere, destitui, de 
stitiitum, to set up, fix in place; leave, abandon; “destitute.”—vltilla, -ae, f., 
DIMINUTIVE of vita, little life; darling; some scholars take this to be another 
name for Faustilla, but it is more likely, as interpreted here, a term of 
endearment. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Nihil infinitum est nisi Oceanus: aiunt fertiles in Ocean d iacere terra 
s ultraque Oceanum rursus alia litora. (Seneca Suas. 1.1: Inflnltus, - 
a, -um, unlimited, infinite. —Oceanus, -I, m., ocean [esp. the 
Atlantic].—fertilis, -e, fruitful, productive, fertile. —rursus, adv., 
backwards, fback] again; in addition, besides.) 

2. Amabit sapiens; cupient ceteri. (Afranius, in Apuleius Apol. 12.6: ce 
teri, -ae, -a, the remaining, the rest, the other; “etc.” = et cetera.) 

3. Beneficium, qui dedisse sedicit, petit. (Publilius Sent.) 

4. Improbus est homo qui beneficium scit accipere et reddere nescit. 
(Plautus Pers. 762: improbus, -a, -um, unprincipled, immoral; greedy, 
shameless; “reprobate,” “probity.”—reddd, reddere, reddidl, 
redditum, = re + do, to give back, return; “rendering,” “rendition.”— 
The CHIASMUS scit accipere et reddere nescit emphasizes the 
contrast; cf. the next sentence.) 

5. Improbus officium scit poscere, reddere nescit. (Cato Dist. 17—posed, 
poscere, poposci, to insist upon, demand.) 

6. Amicus fidelis medicamentum vitae et immortalitatis. ( Sirach 

fEcclesiasticus] 6.16: medi camentum, -i, n., medication, drug; 
remedy. —immorta litas, immortalitatis, f., deathlessness, 

immortality.) 

7. Forsan et haec dlim meminisse iuvabit. (Vergil Aen. 1.203: forsan, 
adv., perhaps. —et = etiam.—memini, meminisse, defective verb 
with chiefly perf. system tenses, to remember; “memento,” 



“reminisce.”—iuvabit: used here impersonally, = it will....) 

8. Impia sub dulci melle venena latent. (Ovid Am. 1.8.104: impius, -a, - 
um, impious, immoral, wicked. —mel, mellis, n., honey; “mellifluous,” 
and the cognate “Melissa.”—venenum, -I, n., herb [used for 
medicine, magic, etc.]; poison; “venom,” “venomous.”—lateo, latere, 
latui, to go into hiding, hide, lurk; lie hidden, be concealed; “latent.”) 

9. Perlculosum est credere et non credere. (Phaedrus Fab. 3.10.1: peri 
culdsus, -a, -um [from periculum], dangerous, risky; “perilous”: the 
suffix -bsus in Lat. and the derivative “-ous” in Eng. = “full of, 
characterized by.”) 

10. Quod in iuventute non discitur, in matura aetate nescitur. 
(Cassiodorus Var. 1.24.3: iuventus, iuventutis, f., young men 
[collectively], the youth; [the period or qualities of] early manhood, 
youth; “juvenile.”—mat unis, -a, -um, ripe, full grown; adult, mature, 
old; “maturity.”) 

11. Dictum sapient! sat est. (Plautus Pers. 729: dictum here = verbum, 
but what familiar verb is this from and what form of that verb is it? 
—sat = satis.) 

12. Omnia disce: videbis postea nihil esse superfluum; coartata scientia iu 
cunda non est. (Hugo of St. Victor, Didasc. 6.3.801a: superfluus, -a, - 
um, more than one needs, superfluous. —coarto [1], to make 
narrower; restrict, confine, limit.) 


LITTER ATRVA 

Laws of the 12 Tables: Types of Punishment 

Octo genera poenarum in legibus esse scrlbit Tullius: damnum, vincula, 
verbera, talionem, ignominiam, exilium, mortem, servitutem. 

For a brief discussion of the XII Tabulae, see Capvt XXIV. 

lex, legis, f., law, statute; “legality,” “legislature.”—Tullius: the famous Roman 
lawyer, senator, and statesman, Marcus Tullius Cicero, source for much of our 
knowledge of the 12 Tables.—damnum, -I, n., financial penalty, fine; loss; 



“condemn.”—vinculum, -I, n., bond, chain. —verbera, verberum, n. pi., 
blows, a beating; “reverberate.”—talio, talibnis, f., exaction of compensation in 
kind, talion; “retaliation.”—ignbminia, -ae, f., degradation by a censor; 
“ignominy,” “ignominious” the censors were a board of officials who maintained 
Rome’s citizenship lists, determined the social class to which a citizen belonged, 
and had authority to demote an individual to a lower class for commission of a 
crime or immoral act.—exilium, -i, n., exile. 


Live Yesterday! 

Cras te vlcturum, eras, dlcis, Postume, semper: 

die mihi, “eras” istud, Postume, quando venit? 

Quam longc “eras” istud! ubi est? aut unde petendum? 

Numquid apud Parthbs Armenibsque latet? 

Iam “eras” istud habet Priami vel Nestoris annbs. 

“Cras” istud quant!, di c mihi, possit emi ? 

Cras vlvcs? Hodic iam vivere, Postume, scrum est: 

ille sapit quisquis, Postume, vi xit her!. 

Martial Epig. 5.58: Martial offers us wisdom on living life to its fullest, every 
day, and not waiting for that “tomorrow” that never comes; “Postumus” is a 
fictitious addressee, though doubtless inspired by the addressee of a poem by 
Horace on this same theme. Meter: elegiac couplet. 

victurum: sc. esse.—quando: final -o was often shortened in poetry, as in 
actual speech.—longc, adv., long, far (off ) (in space or time).—unde, adv., 
whence, from what place. —petendum: sc. est; this sort of ELLIPSIS was 
common even in conversational Lat. (the so-called sermb coti dianus, everyday 
speech ).—numquid, interrog. adv., introduces a question that expects a “no” 
answer, as in “it doesn’t...does it?”—apud, prep. + acc., among, in the presence 
of, at the house of. —Parthi, -brum, m. pi., Parthians, people of Parthia 
(situated in the northeast of modern Iran and thus at the far reaches of the Roman 
empire).—Armenil, -brum, m. pi., Armenians, inhabitants of Armenia, north of 
the Parthians and like them at the empire’s easternmost boundaries.—Priamus, - 
I, m., Priam, king of Troy in the Trojan war saga.—vel, conj., or. —Nestor, 
Nestoris, m., Nestor, king of Pylos, oldest of the Greeks in the Trojan War and 
here, like the aged king Priam, an example of longevity.—quantus, -a, -um. 



how large, how great, how much; “quantify,” “quantity” here GEN. OF VALUE, 
(of=for) how much. —possit: pres, subjunct., here essentially = potest.—emo, 
emere, eml, emptum, to buy, purchase; “pre-empt,” “caveat emptor” (“let the 
buyer beware”).—serus, -a, -um, belated, slow, tardy; too late .—sapio, sapere, 
sapivi (cf. sapientia, sapiens), to have good taste; have good sense, be wise; 
“sapient,” “homo sapiens,” “insipid.” 

QUAESTIONtS: Why does Martial refer to Armenia and Parthia in asking 
Postumus where his “tomorrow” will be found? Specifically identify the several 
repetitions in this poem, and then comment on their effect. What single general 
conception do the references to Nestor and Priam, on the one hand, and to the 
Armenians and Parthians, on the other, have in common? How is the very end of 
the poem especially effective, and how in particular, through a kind of RING 
COMPOSITION, does the final verse connect back to the first? 

Murder, She Wrote 

Inscrlpsit tumuli s septem scelerata virorum 
“Sc fccisse” Chloe. Quid pote Simplicius? 

Martial Epig. 9.15: The individual, often a spouse, who paid for a deceased 
person’s tombstone typically concluded the inscription with his or her own name 
+ FECIT = “(so and so) did it,” i.e., commissioned the monument; but as 
Martial jokes, CHLOE FECIT here bears a most unfortunate double-entendre. 
Meter: elegiac couplet. 

Inscribe*, Inscrlbere, Inscrips I, Inscrlptum, to write on, inscribe; 
“inscription” (like the many in this book!).—tumulus, -I, n., mound, tomb. 
—sceleratus, -a, -um, criminal, wicked, accursed; what noun in the sentence 
must this adj. modify?—remember that in Lat. poetry noun-adj. pairs were often 
widely separated, and could be without ambiguity, since agreement of their 
number, gender, and case indicated their affinity.—pote, indecl. adj., having the 
power, able (to); here, as often, essentially = potest, and with the 
COMPLEMENTARY INFIN. esse understood.—simplicior, simplicius, compar. 
adj., simpler, plainer, more obvious. 


QUAESTIOmS: What is the point of Martial’s rather dark joke? What is 



unusual about the position of Chloe’s name, and what is the intended effect? 


Apophoreta: Tripliccs 

Tunc tripliccs nostros non vilia dona putabis, 
cum sc ventfiram scrlbet ami ca tibi. 

Martial Epig. 14.6: For Martial’s Apophoreta, see Capvt VII; this particular “gift 
card,” a single elegiac couplet like most of those in the volume, accompanies a 
writing tablet of the sort used to send short letters back and forth. 

tunc, adv., then, at that time. —triplex, gen. triplicis, triple, three fold; as noun, 
three-leafed writing tablet; with tripliccs nostros sc. esse.—vllis, -e, costing 
little, cheap; worthless, contemptible; “vile,” “revile,” “vilify.”—cum, conj., 
when; here, as often, correlative with the similarly positioned tunc.—ventiiram: 
sc. esse. 

QUAESTIO: Why may the recipient of this simple tablet eventually consider it 
precious? 



Fresco (seen also on this book’s front cover), possibly depicting the 







baker Terentius Proculus and his wife, both with writing implements, 
Pompeii, Italy. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, Italy 

Scala /Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 

\nfln\tlva (“infinitives”): List all the infinitives in the chapter’s readings, 
and identify the tense and voice of each, consulting the Summarium Form 
arum appendix, if necessary. Note which of these infinitives are employed 
in indirect statements. 



C APVT XXVI 



Sour Grapes, the Gift of Death, and Smart Ways of 
Looking Good 


Among this chapter’s selections are a lover’s graffito, Phaedrus’ fable of the 
fox and the grapes, epigrams by Martial advising men on how to profit from 
hatred and women on how to look prettier than they are, and several epitaphs, 
including one set up by a Roman for his two wives, one from a Christian 
catacomb, another that proclaims the utility of death, and one penned by the 
emperor Hadrian for a poet friend. From the chapter’s Proverbia et Dicta we 
learn something about Roman views of the lawful use of force, the pleasure that 
comes from weeping, the power of habit, and the delusions of love. 

Grammatica nova: Comparison of adjectives, declension of comparatives, 
and ablative of comparison. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

More Than a Little in Love 

SEIANO AMANTISSIMO 

Seiano amantissimo. 


CIL 4.5032: Graffito scribbled by an avid admirer of Sejanus; from the house of 
M. Casellius Marcellus at Pompeii. 


Epitaph to His Wives 


C • RVBELLIVS • CLYTIVS 
MARCIAE • L • F • HELLADI 
CASSIAE • SVLPICIAE • C • F • CRASSILLAE 
CONIVGIBVS • CARISSIMIS 



POSTERISQVE SVIS 

QVI • LEGIS • HVNC • TITVLVM • MORTALEM 
TE ESSE MEMENTO 


G(aius) Rubellius Clytius Marciae L(ucii) f(lliae) Helladl, Cassiae Sulpiciae 
G(ail) f(lliae) Crassillae, coniugibus carissimls posterlsque suls. 

QuI legis hunc titulum: mortalem te esse memento. 

CIL 10.7697: Inscription carved into the wall of a tomb erected by Gaius 
Rubellius Clytius for his wives, Marcia Hellas and Cassia Sulpicia Crassilla; 
from Cagliari (ancient Carales), in southern Sardinia. The Romans did not 
practice polygamy; rather, Rubellius’ first wife died, he remarried, and then his 
second wife also predeceased him; dedications to more than one spouse were 
quite unusual. The epitaph’s closing sentence, with its proverbial admonition to 
the passerby, is a dactylic hexameter verse. 

Hellas, Helladis, f., Greece; here the woman’s cognomen.—coniu nx, coniugis, 
m. or f., spouse; “conjugal.”—posterns, -a, -um, occurring hereafter, later, 
future; m. pi. as noun, descendants; “posterity” including a dedication to the 
deceased person’s living descendants was a common feature of Roman funerary 
inscriptions.—titulus, -I, m., label, title; placard; inscription; 
“titular.”—memento: fut. imperat. of the defective verb meminl, meminisse, to 
remember; “memento.” 




Tomb of the wives ofGaius Rubellius Clytius, Caqliari, Sardinia 

(CIL 10.7697) 

Paolo Meloni 


From the Catacomb of Priscilla 

M, ACILIVS • V [...C • V •...] PRISCILLA • C • [... 

M(anius) Acilius V[...], c(larissimus) v(ir), [et] Priscilla, c(larissima) [fc 
mina]. 


CIL 6.31681: Fragmentary inscription from a marble sarcophagus in the so- 
called Catacomb of Priscilla, on the Via Salaria; Rome. A Christian burial site 
from the 2nd-4th centuries A.D.., this catacomb, famous for its wall paintings of 
biblical scenes, was named for the Priscilla memorialized here, member of the go 
ns Acilia, a powerful senatorial family under the early empire; Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, likely an ancestor of the Manius Acilius in this inscription, had been 
exiled and in A.D.. 95 executed by Domitian for sedition, and is supposed by 
some scholars to have been an early Christian. C was a conventional 
abbreviation in funerary inscriptions for clarissimus/ clarissima. 

Manius, -I, m., Manius, a common Roman praenomen, abbreviated with M 
followed by a mark like an apostrophe or a comma, M’ or M, (not to be 
confused with Marcus, which was abbreviated simply with M). 



Inscription from the catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, Italy, second 
century A.D.. (CIL 6.31681) 

Scala / Art Resource, NY 


Hail and Farewell 

...]AVE • PVDENS G • MINICIVS • G • L CRHESTVS • PVDENTI VAL 
VLTERIVS • NIHIL • EST MORTE • NEQVE • VTILIVS 
[H]ave, Pudcns! G(aius) Minicius G(ail) l(lbertus) Crhestus PudentI: val(e 
)! Ulterius nihil est morte neque utilius. 


CIL 5.4654: Epitaph found at Breschia, Italy, and set up by Gaius Minicius 
Chrestus (whose name is misspelled by the stonemason); the last line of the 
epitaph, with its philosophizing sentiment, is an elegiac pentameter. 

ave, interj., also spelled have, greetings, hail! —pudcns, gen. pudentis, 
behaving well, decent; modest; “impudent” here the deceased’s cognomen.—li 
bertus, -I, m., freedman; “liberty.”—ulterior, ulterius, compar. degree adj., 
more distant, further; greater (in degree). —utilis, -e, useful, advantageous; 
“utility,” “utilize.” 


Epitaph for Hateria Telete 

HATERIA • TELETE VIXIT • ANN • XXVII TV • PATER • ET • MATER 
LACRVMIS • RETINETE DOLOREM • NAM • FATO RAPTAM • NON • 
POTES • ERIPERE Hateria Telete vixit ann(os) XXVII: Tu, pater, et mater, 
lacrumis retinete dolbrem, nam fato raptam non potes eripere. 

CIL 6.4385: From a funerary monument at Rome. The gens Hateria was a 
Roman family of senatorial rank; the young woman, whose cognomen was 
Greek, was likely a freedwoman. The last two lines in the transcription are an 
elegiac couplet. 

lacrima (lacruma), -ae, f., tear; “lacrimal ducts,” “lacrimose.”—retineo, retine 



re, retinui, retentum, to hold back, restrain; “retain,” “retention.”—dolor, dol 
oris, m., pain, grief; “doleful,” “dolorous,” “condolences.”—fatum, -i, n., fate, 
death. 


QUAESTIONtS: Comment on the etymologizing wordplay involved in 
raptam/ eripere; how might fato be construed, in diff ering grammatical 
senses, with both words? What seems inconsistent in the writer’s use of second 
person? What might account for this? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Omnis Ci na manet nox et calcanda semel via let i. (Horace Carm. 
1.28.15-16: omnis: common alternate form for acc. pi. omncs.—calc 
o [1], to trample; tread, set foot on; “recalcitrant.”—semel, adv., a 
single time, once, once and for all. —lctum, -I, n., death; “lethal.”) 

2. Vim vl defendere omnes leges omniaque iura permittunt. (Paulus Dig. 
45.4: permittd, permittere, perm!si, permissum, to permit, allow; 
“permission.”) 

3. Bona opinio hominum tutior pecunia est. (Publilius Sent.: opinio, op 
Inidnis, f., opinion, belief. —tutus, -a, -um, protected, safe, secure; 
“tutor,” “tutelage.”) 

4. Est quaedam flere voluptas. (Ovid Tr. 4.3.37: fled, flere, flevl, fletum, 
to cry, weep.) 

5. Gravissima est probl hominis Iracundia. (Publilius Sent.: probus, -a, - 
um, honest, upright; “probity,” “probation.”—Iracundia = Ira.) 

6. Gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis. (Publilius Sent.: ednsuetud 
d, consuetudinis, f., custom, habit.) 

7. Nil aliud scit necessities quam vincere. (Publilius Sent.: nil = nihil. 
—necessities, necessitatis, f., necessity.) 

8. A natura mihi videtur potius quam ab indigentia orta amlcitia. (Cicero 
Amic. 27: potius, adv., rather, preferably .—indigentia, -ae, f., [sense 
of] need; “indigence.”—ortus, -a, -um [perf. partic. of DEPONENT 
VERB orior], arisen; originated, derived; “abort.”) 

9. Amicus magis necessarius quam ignis et aqua. (Erasmus Ad. 2.2.75: 
magis, adv., more, rather; used to indicate compar. degree of some 



adjectives, esp. those whose base ends in a vowel; 
“magistrate.”—necessarius, -a, -um, essential, necessary, requisite.) 

10. Potiusque sorb quam numquam. (Livy Urbe Cond. 4.2: sorb, adv., at a 
late period of time, late, tardily.) 

11. Qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? (Vergil Eel. 8.108: somnium, - I, 
n., dream, vision; fantasy, delusion; “somnambulist,” 
“insomnia.”—fingb, fingere, flnxi, fictum, to make by shaping, 
form, fashion; create, invent; “fiction.”) 

12. Ubi iudicat qui accusat, vis, non lex, valet. (Publilius Sent.: iudico 
[1], to consider, judge; “judicial,” “adjudicate.”—accusd [ 1 ], to 
blame, censure; bring a charge, accuse; “accusation,” “accusative.”) 

13. Nihil est autem praestantius deb ab eo igitur mundum necesse est regi 
. (Cicero Nat. D. 2.77: praestans, gen. praestantis, surpassing others, 
outstanding, excellent. —necesse, indecl. adj., necessary, inevitable; 
necesse est often, as here, takes an impers. acc. + infin. construction, = 
it is necessary [that]....) 


LITTER ATRV A 
Epitaph for a Poet 

Lascivus versu, mente pudicus eras. 

Apuleius Apol. 11: Apuleius reports that Hadrian, emperor A.D.. 117-138, 
composed this elegiac pentameter line as an epitaph for his friend the poet 
Voconius, whose racy verses, the emperor asserts, were purely fiction and not a 
reflection on his character—an echo of remarks made by Catullus, Ovid, and 
Martial in their own defense. Apuleius himself (ca. A.D.. 125-170) was the 
author of the only ancient Latin novel to survive intact, Metamorphoses or “The 
Golden Ass,” the story of a young man transformed into an ass, who experiences 
a series of roguish adventures before a religious conversion and restoration by 
Isis to human form. 

lascivus, -a, -um , playful, frisky; mischievous, naughty, risque “lascivious.” 



QUAESTIO: Comment on the arrangement of the line’s first four words, and on 
the intended effect. 


How to Look Pretty! 

Omnes aut vetulas habes arnicas 
aut turpis vetulisque foediorcs. 

Has ducis comitcs trahisque tecum 
per convivia, porticus, theatra. 

Sic formosa, Fabulla, sic puella es. 

Martial Epig. 8.79: Fabulla here probably represents, not a real person, but a 
type—maybe like someone you know? Meter: hendecasyllabic. 

vetulus, -a, -um, aging, elderly, old; “veteran” the identical metrical positioning 
of vetulas/ vetuli s in the first two verses creates a catchy mid-line rhyme. 
—turpis: for the form, see note on omnis above, Proverbia et Dicta 1. 
—foedus, -a, -um, off ensive, foul, loathsome; hideous, ugly .—comes, comitis, 
m./ f., companion; friend, comrade; “concomitant,” “count” (a nobleman, 
originally one in service to a person of higher rank).—convivium, -i, n., dinner 
party, banquet; “convivial,” “conviviality.”—porticus, -us, f., covered walk, 
portico, colonnade (here as part of public buildings, where Romans often 
enjoyed a stroll); “porch.”—theatrum, -i, n., theater (for viewing plays); the 
omission of any conjunction in line 4, a rhetorical device known as 
ASYNDETON, is perhaps intended to help convey the rapid succession of sites 
these ladies visit.—sic: i.e., in this way, by this means .—formdsus, -a, -um, 
shapely, beautiful, attractive; “form,” “Formosa” (name given the island of 
Taiwan by the Portuguese). 

QUAESTIONtS: Martial’s use here of internal rhyme and asyndeton has been 
mentioned in the above notes; let’s think some more about matters of style: in 
what way does Martial’s choice of verbs in line 3 contribute to the epigram’s 
humor? What do you see as the effect of the ANAPHORA (repetition) of sic in 
the closing verse? With what words in the first two verses are formosa and 
puella in line 5 meant to contrast? 



Hating Pays Dividends 


Genus, Aucte, lucri divites habent I ram: 
odisse quam donare vllius constat. 

Martial Epig. 12.13: The fictitious addressee’s name, Auctus = Enriched/ Mr. 
Rich, is a SIGNIFICANT NAME, punning on his role as a wealthy man; such 
etymologizing name-play was a common feature of Roman satire. Meter: 
choliamb (“limping iambic”). 

lucrum: remember the salve, lucrum and lucrum gaudium mosaics in Capita I 
and IV?—dives, gen. dlvitis or ditis, rich, wealthy .—dbnb (1), to present, 
reward (with a gift ); give; “donate,” “donor.”—vllius, compar. adv., (costing) 
less, cheaper; “vile,” “revile.”—cbnstb, constare, cdnstitl, to stand together; 
cost; “cost,” “constant.” 


The Fox and the Grapes: De Vulpe et uva 

Fame coacta vulpes alta in vlnea 
iivam adpetebat, summls saliens viribus. 

Quam tangere ut non potuit, discedens ait, 

“Nondum matura es; nolo acerbam sumere.” 

QuI, facere quae non possunt, verbis elevant, 
adscribere hoc debebunt exemplum sibi. 

Phaedrus Fab. 4.3: For Phaedrus’ Fables, many of them based on Aesop, see 
Capvt XXII; the fable of the fox and the grapes is one of the best known. The 
meter is Phaedrus’ usual iambic trimeter. 

fames, famis, f., desire for food, hunger; “famine.”—cbgo, cbgere, coegi, coa 
ctum, to drive together; force, compel; “cogent.”—vulpes, vulpis, f., fox; 
“vulpine.”—altus, -a, -um, high, lofty, towering, deep; “altimeter,” “exalt.”—vl 
nea, -ae, f., vine, vineyard .—uva, -ae, f., bunch of grapes; “uvula.”—adpetb, 
adpetere, adpetlvl, adpetitum, to try to reach, stretch out for; 
“appetite.”—summus, -a, -um, highest, greatest, utmost; “summit.”—salib, sal 
ire, salivi, saltum, to jump, leap; “saltation,” “sally.”—quam: = earn; Lat. 
often uses a so-called CONJUNCTIVE REL. PRON. at the beginning of a 



sentence, referring to an ANTECEDENT in the preceding sentence, where Eng. 
would employ a pers. pronoun.—ait: the a-, normally long, is shortened here for 
metrical purposes.—ma turns, -a, -um, ripe, full-grown; adult, mature, old; 
“immature.”—nolo, nolle, nolui, to not wish, be unwilling; “nolo 
contendere.”—sumo, sumere, sumps!, sumptum, to take (up), assume; 
“presume,” “consume.”—clevo (1), to lift up, raise; lessen, diminish; treat as 
unimportant, make light of; “elevate.”—adscribo, adscribere, adscrlpsl, 
adscriptum, to write in addition, insert, add; assign, ascribe. 



Depiction of Aesop and the wolf, on an Attic cup from Vulci, Italy; 
Painter of Bologna, fifth century B.C. Museo Nazionale di Villa 

Giulia, Rome, Italy 
Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 

Adiectiva: List all the comparative and superlative degree adjectives in the 
chapter’s readings, then, without changing number, gender, or case, 
transform each comparative to superlative, and each superlative to 
comparative. Consult the Summarium Form a rum, if necessary. 



Nomina: Identify each noun employed as an alative of comparison. 



C APVT XXVII 



On the Gods, Blind Love, and French Toast 


The chapter’s reading selections include an epitaph to a husband and wife 
from a first century B.C. tomb at Rome, another for a Jewish man who lived near 
Naples five centuries later, and two dedicatory inscriptions set up in France to 
the supreme Italic deity, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, one by a provincial 
magistrate, the other by a cohort of sailors. You’ll read also an epigram 
addressed by Martial to an unfortunate Roman for whom love truly was blind, 
and a dessert recipe from Apicius’ cookbook that you can try for yourself! The 
chapter’s Proverbia et Dicta again off er several insights into ancient views on 
living well, and not so well, including the observation that the young too often 
acquire bad habits from their elders. 

Grammatica nova: Special and irregular comparison of adjectives. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 
A Jewish Burial 


HIC POSITVS EST FLAES EBR EVS 
Hie positus est Flaes Ebreus. 


The Jewish Museum (New York, NY), JM3-50: Epitaph for Flaes (a form of the 
name “Flavius”?), on a marble grave marker, about one foot square, from 
Naples; 4th-5th cent. A.D.. Above the Latin text, which is inscribed on a tabula 
ansata (a tablet with handles), are Jewish symbols, including a shofar (a trumpet 
made from a ram’s horn, and here configured to resemble a cornucopia), a 
menorah, and a lulab (a palm branch), followed by the Hebrew word “shalom” 
(“peace”); one of numerous inscriptions in Italy combining Latin and Hebrew 
texts. 

Ebreus, -a, -um: = Hebraeus, -a, -um, Hebrew, Jewish. 




Epitaph for Flaes, Naples, Italy, fourth-fifth century A.D.. The 
Jewish Museum, New York 

The Jewish Museum, NY / Art Resource, NY; gift of Mr. Samuel 
Friedenberg; photo: Richard Goodbody, Inc. 


Aurelia Philematium and Lucius Aurelius Hermia: Forever 
Faithful 


...JRELIVS • L • L 
...]ERMIA 

...]NIVS • DE COLLE 
VIMINALE 

,. .]AEC • QVAE • ME • FAATO 
PRAECESSIT • CORPORE 
CASTO 

.. JONIVNXS • VNA • MEO 
PRAEDITA • AMANS 
ANIMO 

]DO • FIDA* VIRO • VEIXSI[... 
STVDIO • PARILI QVM 
.. .]VLLA • IN • AVARITIE 
CESSIT • AB • OFFICIO 
...JVRELIA• L • L 



[Lucius Aujrelius L(ucii) l(ibertus) [Hjermia, [lajnius dc Colle VI 
minale. 

[Hjaec, quae me faatd praecessit, corpore casto, 

[c]oniunxs fina, med praedita amans animd, 

[fljdd fldavird veixsi[t]; studio parill qum, 

[n]u 11a in avaritie cessit ab officio. 

[Ajurelia L(ucil) l(lberta). 

CIL I 2 .1221 (= 6.9499): Epitaphs for Lucius Aurelius Hermia and (transcribed 
below) his wife Aurelia Philematium, both Greek freedmen of a Lucius 
Aurelius; from an early lst-cent. B.C. marble monument, ca. 2’ x 3’, found in a 
tomb on the Via Nomentana northeast of Rome and now in the British Museum. 
The relief carving depicts the couple with their right hands joined and the wife 
clasping and raising her husband’s right hand to her lips in a gesture of aff 
ection. Each of the epitaphs contains an epigram, in elegiac meter, in which the 
deceased speaks and describes the spouse’s virtues; the relief is among our 
earliest evidence for the marriage of freedmen, and one of the most emotional of 
all Roman funerary monuments. The monument itself would have been quite 
costly, which suggests that Hermia and his wife had become quite wealthy. 

llbertus, - I, m., freedman, i.e., a former slave; “liberty,” “libertine.” —Hermia: 
the cognomen derives from the name of the Greek messenger god Hermes, the 
Roman Mercury. —lanius, -I, m., slaughterer, butcher. —collis, collis, m., hill, 
hilltop. —vlminalis, -e, (made) of wicker; Collis Vlminalis, Viminal Hill, one 
of the hills in the city of Rome. The abl. ending -e seen here in VIminale was 
commonly employed instead of the usual -I for 3rd-decl. adjectives, when they 
were used as, or were modifying, proper nouns.— faatd: from fatum, -I, n., fate, 
death; in early Lat. inscriptions, writing a vowel twice (or writing it larger than 
other letters), in order to show that it was pronounced long, was a common 
convention, reminding us of the importance of vowel quantity in the language 
(and the importance of beginning students learning macrons as part of a word’s 
spelling and, thus, of its pronunciation). —praecedd, praecedere, praecessl, 
praecessum, to go before, precede; “precedent.” —castus, -a, -um, untouched; 
pure, chaste; “chastity.” Corpore casto is ABL. OP DESCRIPTION, (a woman) 
of.... —coni u nx, coniugis, m./ f., spouse, husband, wife; “conjugal” coniunxs is 
a sporadic spelling of the nom., with the added s representing the scribe’s 
attempt to reflect accurately the sound of the letter x, a “double consonant” with 
the sound ks.—fina: i.e., una et sola.—praeditus, -a, -um, + abl., endowed 



(with), possessed (of); in charge (of), caring (for). —anions: a loving woman. —f 
Idus, -a, -um, faithful, loyal (to); “fidelity” (and your trusty dog “Fido”!). 
—veixsit: = vlxit; ei, as often, = I, and for the xs, see note above on coniunxs. 
—parilis, -e, equal, similar; “par,” “parity” the point here is that PhilematiunTs 
devotion to Hermia was as profound as his devotion to her.—qum: variant 
spelling for cum, here prep, with studio parill.—nulla: here, as often, this adj. 
has adverbial force, = not at all, not a bit, never. —avaritia, -ae, f., greed, 
avarice; avaritie = avaritia. Some scholars take this as an error for amaritie, 
bitterness or bitter/ difficult times. —cedo, cedere, cessi, cessum, to go, 
withdraw; yield to, submit, grant; “cede,” “cession,” “access.”—llberta, -ae, f., 
freedwoman; “liberate.” 


AVRELIA • L • L 
PHILEMATIO 

VIVA • PHILEMATIVM • SVM 
AVRELIA • NOMINITATA 
CASTA • PVDENS • VOLGEI 
NESCIA • FEIDA • VIRO 
VIR • CONLEIBERTVS • FVIT 
EIDEM • QVO • CAREO 
EHEV 

REE • FVIT • EE VERO • PLVS 
SVPERAQVE • PARENS 
SEPTEM • ME • NAATAM 
ANNORVM • GREMIO 
IPSE • RECEPIT • XXXX 
ANNOS • NATA • NECIS • POTI 
ILLE • MEO • OFFICIO £0 [... 
AD SID VO • FLOREBAT* AD • O [... 
[...] 

Aurelia L(ucil) l(iberta) Philematio. 

Viva Philematium sum Aurelia nominitata, 
casta, pudens, volgei nescia, feida virb. 

Vir conleibertus fuit; eidem, quo cared eheu, 
ree fuit ee verb plus superaque parens. 

Septem me naatam anndrum gremid ipse recepit; 
XXXX annds nata necis potiofr]. 

Ille med officio adsidud fldrebat ad o[mnIs]. 
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Funerary monument for Hermia and Philematium, Rome, Italy, 
early first century B.C. (CIL I 2 .1221 = 6.9499). British Museum, 

London, Great Britain 
© The Trustees of the British Museum 

Philematio: = Philemation, variant for Philematium, a common Greek 
cognomen meaning “little kiss” the sculptor of the relief perhaps deliberately 
plays on the woman’s name in depicting her poised to kiss her husband’s hand. 
—vlvus, -a, -um, alive, living; “vivid,” “vivacious,” “revive.”—ndminito (1), 
to call, name, term; “nominate,” “nominal.”—pudens, gen. pudentis, decent, 
modest; “impudent.”—volgus (vulgus), - I, m., common people, general public; 
mob, rabble; “vulgar,” “divulge” volgei = volgl.—nescius, -a, -um, not 
knowing, ignorant (of); “nescience,” “nescient.”—feida: =flda.—conllbertus, 
-I, m., fellow freedman, i.e., having the same patron (patrdnus); 

“liberated.”—eidem: = idem, not to be confused with dat. eidem.—eheu, 
interj., oh, alas, expressing sadness or dismay.—ree: = re, in fact. —verum, -I, 
n., truth; ee vero = e vero, idiom, in truth; “verify,” “very.”—plus, adv., more; 
furthermore, in addition; “plural.”—supera: = supra, adv., over, above, beyond; 
“supraliminal.”—parens, parentis, m./ f., parent, here in the sense of a 
protector.—naatam: = natam, born (cf. nata, with the single long a instead of 
the double aa, in the next line) + gen. or acc. = at the age (of); perf. pass, partic. 
with me.—gremium, -I, n., lap, bosom; heart. —XXXX: a common variant, 
especially in early inscriptions, for the Roman numeral XL; in reading the 
inscription, a Roman would say aloud “quadra ginta” (40), a 4-syllable word 



that fills out the metrical pattern of the verse.—nex, necis, f., killing, murder; 
death; “internecine.”—potib, pot ire, potlvi, pot i turn, + gen., to put 
(someone) under the power (of); “potent,” “potential.”—the engraver 
(sculptor) used this symbol, seen in the accompanying photo and transcription, 
to indicate that o(r) on this line was a continuation of poti in the preceding line; 
cf. our use of the caret ( A ) to indicate omission of a letter or word in a 
manuscript.—adsiduus, -a, -um, persistent, steadfast, constant; 
“assiduous.”—fldreo, flbrcre, florul, to put forth flowers, blossom, bloom; 
prosper, flourish; “florid,” “floruit.”—ad: with omnis (= acc. omncs) here, 
before, in the eyes of; other editors have different conjectures for what is missing 
here, and at least one line following has been lost. 

QUAESTIONtS: Which of the two decedents died first? On which of the two 
do both epitaphs chiefly focus? What can be learned from these inscriptions 
about Roman views of spousal virtue? 


To Jupiter Optimus Maximus 

IOVI • O • M CETERISQ • DIIS DEABVSQ • IMMORT TIB • CL • 
DEMETRIVS DOM • NICOMED V • E • PROC • AVGG • NN ITEM • CC • 
EPISCEPSEOS CHORAE • INFERIORS 
Iovi O(ptimb) M(aximb) ceterlsq(ue) diis deabusq(ue) immort(alibus) 
Tib(erius) Cl(audius) Demetrius, dom(b) Nlcomed(ia), v(ir) e(gregius), pr 
oc(urator) Aug(ustbrum) n(ostrbrum) item ((ducenarius)) episcepsebs chb 
rae Inferibris. 


CIL 5.7870: Religious dedication set up by Tiberius Claudius Demetrius, a 
provincial magistrate in France, probably procurator of the Maritime Alps; from 
Nice, France; 3rd cent. A.D.. 

Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, Jove; Optimus and Maximus were two of the god’s 
standard epithets; “jovial.”—ceterl, -ae, -a, the remaining, the rest, the other; 
“etc.” = “et cetera.”—diis: alternate form of dels.—domus, -us, f., house, 
home; the noun has some 2nd-decl. forms, including the abl. domb used here; 
“domestic,” “domicile.”—egregius, -a, -um (from ex + grex = “out of the herd/ 
flock”), outstanding, excellent; “egregious.”—procurator, procuratbris, m., 



caretaker, manager; procurator, title of various posts in the imperial 
government, including financial and other administrators in the provinces, as 
here.—AVGG: = Augustdrum, i.e., Valerian and his son Gallienus, who ruled 
Rome as co-emperors between A.D.. 254 and 260; double-letter abbreviations in 
Lat. inscriptions, like GG, NN, and CC here, typically indicate pi. words. 
—item, adv., similarly; likewise, in addition. —ducenarius, - I, m., ducenarius, a 
high-ranking procurator, paid an annual salary of 200,000 sesterces for his 
services; the word comes from the adj. ducenarius, -a, -um, of or concerning 
200, hence the abbreviation CC, from centum.—episcepseds: gen. of a Greek 
loan word, = of/ for the oversight. —chdra, -ae, f., a Greek term = country 
district, outside a city.—Inferus, -a, -um, situated below, lower; southerly; near 
the sea; “infernal” the reference here is to the area around Nice, where the 
monument was found, in the vicinity of the Maritime Alps. 



Dedicatory inscription to Jupiter, Nice, France, third century A.D.. 

(CIL 5.7870) 

© DeA Picture Library / Art Resource, NY; photo: C. Sappa 


The Pillar of Nautes 


TIB • CAESARE AVG • IOVI • OPTVM MAXSVMO • O NAVTAE 



PARISIAC[...PVBLICE • POSIERVN[... 

Tib(erio) Caesare Aug(ustb), IovI Optumb Maxsumb nautae Parisiac[l] p 
ublice posierun[t]. 


CIL 13.3026: Inscription from one segment of a four-sided altar unearthed in 
1710-1711 during excavations beneath the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, and 
dated to A.D.. 14-37 by its reference to the emperor Tiberius; the monument, 
consisting originally of eight limestone blocks, was dedicated to several deities, 
both Roman (among them Vulcan, Mars, Castor, and Pollux) and Gallic/ Celtic 
(including Cernunnos, Esus, Tarvos Trigaranus, and Smertios), evidence of the 
religious syncretism of the period. 

Optumb Maxsumb: = Optimo Maximo, common epithet of Jupiter, as noted 
in the comments on the preceding inscription; the spelling variants reflect local 
pronunciation. When occasionally a sculptor ran out of room to finish engraving 
a word at the end of a line, he would add the final letter(s) just beneath that word 
on the following line, as here with the O of OPTVMO and below with the N[T] 
of POSIERVNT: ever had a similar problem when lettering a sign for your 
annual garage sale?—nautae: likely a cohort responsible for traffic and transport 
on the river Seine (Lat. Scquana).—Parisiacus, -a, -um, of the Parish, a Gallic 
tribe in the Roman province of Gallia Lugdunenis whose chief city was Lutetia 
Parisiorum on the Seine, ultimately the modern Paris.—publico, adv., in the 
name of the state, officially; at public expense. —posicrunt: = posucrunt. 




Inscription to Jupiter, Paris, France, A.D.. 14-37 (CIL 13.3026). 
Musee National du Moyen Age—Thermes de Cluny, Paris, France 
Reunion des Musees Nationaux / Art Resource, NY 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Plures amlcos mensa quam mens concipit. (Publilius Sent.: concipio, 
concipere, concept, conceptum, to receive, take in; conceive, 
produce; “conception” note the wordplay in mensa/ mens.) 

2. Am I co flrmd nihil eml melius potest. (Publilius Sent.: flrmus, -a, - 
um, firm, strong; reliable; “firmament,” “affirm,” “confirm.”—emo, 
emere, eml, emptum, to buy, purchase; “redeem,” “redemption,” 
“caveat emptor.”) 

3. Ignis aurum probat, miseria fortes virus. (Seneca Prov. 5.9: aurum, -I, 
n., gold; “aureole,” “Au.” [abbreviation for the element gold]. 
—miseria, -ae, f., wretchedness, affliction, distress; “misery.”) 

4. Melius est nbmen bonum quam divitiae multae. ( Proverbs 22.1.) 

5. Discipulus est prioris posterior dies. (Publilius Sent.: posterus, -a, - 







um, occurring hereafter, future, later [i.e., temporally]; back, behind 
[spatially]; “posterity,” “posterior.”) 

6. iracundiam qul vincit, hostem superat maximum. (Publilius Sent.: i 
racundia, -ae, f., proneness to anger [Ira], irascibility .) 

7. Malus bonum ubi sc simulat, tunc est pessimus. (Publilius Sent.: 
bonum...se: sc. esse.—simulb [1], to pretend [that]; “simulate,” 
“simulation.”—tunc = turn.) 

8. Malus animus in secretb peius cbgitat. (Publilius Sent.: secretum, -I, 
n., seclusion, retirement; privacy, concealment; secret .) 

9. Nulla hominl maior poena est quam Infellcitas. (Publilius Sent.: info 
licit as, Infellcitatis, f., misfortune, unhappiness; “infelicitous,” 
“infelicity.”) 

10. Fermeacerrima proximbrum odia sunt. (Tacitus Hist. 4.70: fere and 
ferme, adv., approximately, practically; in most cases, usually, 
generally. —proximus, -a, -um, superl. adj. from the adv. prope [near; 
compar. propius], nearest, closest, here referring to relatives or close 
associates; “proximate,” “proximity.”) 

11. Ubi peccat aetas maior, male discit minor. (Publilius Sent.: peccb [1], 
to sin, do wrong; “peccadillo.”—male, adv., badly, ill, wrongly; 
“malady,” “malevolent.”) 

12. Nec scribere tantum nec tantum legere debemus (Seneca Ep. 84.2.) 


LITTER ATRVA 
Love Is Blind— Really! 

Fbrmbsam sane, sed caecus, dlligit Asper; 
plus ergo, ut res est, quam videt Asper amat. 

Martial Epig. 8.51: In poor Asper’s case, love is quite literally blind! 

fbrmbsus, -a, -um, shapely, beautiful, attractive; “formalize.”—sane, adv., 
soundly; sensibly; modifying adjectives and other adverbs, very, decidely, quite. 
—sed caecus: sc. est.—Asper: the man’s cognomen has unfortunate 
connotations.—ergo, adv., therefore. —ut res est: an idiom rather like our “as 



things stand.” 


Quaestib: In what sense does poor Asper’s predicament apply to all infatuated 
lovers? 

French Toast sans Eggs? 

Aliter dulcia: 

Sillgineos rasos frangis, et buccellas maiores facies; in lacte Infundis, fri 
gis et in oleo, mel super-fundis et Inferos. 

Apicius Coq. 7, Politeles (“Extravagant Dishes”), 11.3: Recipe for a dessert you 
can try making with your left-over bread! For the Roman gourmet Apicius and 
his cookbook, see “Something Fishy?” in Capvt XIV. 

aliter, adv., in another way, in other ways, otherwise, differently; “alias,” 
“alibi.”—dulcia: here used as a SUBSTANTIVE.—siligineus, -a, -um, (made 
of) wheat (sill go, a type of soft wheat); sc. panes, from panis, panis, m., bread; 
“pantry,” “companion.”—rado, radere, rasi, rasum, to scrape (off); “abrade,” 
“abrasive” by rasos Apicius means you should remove the crust.—frango, 
frangere, fregl, fractum, to break, shatter; “frangible,” “fragile,” 
“fracture.”—buccella, -ae, f., small mouthful of food, bite-sized portions; 
DIMINUTIVE of bucca, cheek, mouth; “buccal.”—lac, lactis, n., milk; 
“lactose,” “lactation.”—Infundo, infundere, InfudI, Info sum, to pour in/ 
into; “infusion.”—frlgd, frlgere, frixi, frlctum, to roast, parch, fry; “fry,” 
“Fritos.”—oleum, -I, n., olive oil; “oleomargarine.”—mel, mellis, n., honey; 
“mellifluous.”—superfundd, superfundere, superfudl, superfosum, to pour 
over; “superfuse.”—Infero, inferre, irreg., 3rd conj., to bring in; serve; 
“infer,” “inference,” “off er.” 


GRAMMATICA 

Adiectiva: List all the adjectives in this chapter’s readings that have 
irregular comparative and/or superlative degree forms; for those that are 
positive degree in the readings, identify the comparative and superlative 
degree forms; for those that are comparative, give the positive and 



superlative forms; for the superlatives, give the positive and comparative. 
Consult the Summarium Formarum appendix, if necessary. 



C APVT XXVIII 



Curses, Comestibles, and a Birthday Surprise 


This chapter’s readings include a slave collar inscription, a father’s epitaph 
for his young daughter and a son’s for his father (the latter with a curious 
warning), graffiti scribbled by folks beseeching the gods’ blessings on 
themselves or their lovers, and by two Pompeians cursing a political candidate 
and some other poor wretch. Among the literary selections are Apicius’ recipe 
for asparagus, a note to accompany a gift of cheese, an epigram by Martial 
praising a stenographer’s quick hand, and a celebratory poem about her birthday 
plans composed by Sulpicia, the only Roman woman whose formal verse has 
survived from antiquity. The chapter’s proverbs and maxims illuminate Roman 
views on a range of topics, from society’s tendency to subvert the law in times of 
war, to the familiar dictum against gluttony, that we should eat to live, not live to 
eat. 

Grammatica nova: Subjunctive mood; present subjunctive; jussive and 
purpose clauses. 

INSCRIPTIONeS 
A Fugitive Slave 

TENE ME NE FVGIA • ET • REVO CA ME AD DOMNVM EVVIVENTIVM 

• IN ARA CALLISTI 

Tene me ne fugia<m>, et revoca me ad dom<i>nu<m> meu<m> VIventium 
in ar<e>a Callisti. 


CIL 15.7193: From a bronze collar pendant worn by a slave of Viventius, with 
instructions on where to return him in case he is apprehended as a runaway; 
some scholars suppose the object is from a dog collar, but it is more likely from 
a slave identification collar, a large number of which, with similar formulaic 
language, survive from antiquity, some found in Christian catacombs. Such 



collars were not worn by all slaves but by previous, or likely, off enders. 



Bronze slave collar pendant, Rome, Italy, third-fourth century A.D.. 
(CIL 15.7193). British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© The Trustees of the British Museum 

revoco (1), to call back, recall; bring back, return; “revoke,” 
“revocation.”—dominus, -I, m., master, lord; “dominate,” “dominion.”—area, - 
ae, f., open space, forecourt, courtyard; “area” the area CallistI, known only 
from this collar tag, has been identified as located near the church of Santa 
Maria in the Trastevere district of Rome, established in the 3rd cent. A.D.. by the 
Christian bishop and martyr Callistus. 


TWO EPITAPHS: 


For Egnatia Florentina 

EGNATIA • FLORENTINA H*S*E*S*T*T»L QVOD • PARENTI • 
FACERE • DEBVIT • FILIA • ID • IMMATVRE • FILIAE FECIT • PATER 

Egnatia Florentina h(Ic) s(ita) e(st); s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) l(evis). 

Quod parent! facere debuit fllia 
id immature flliae fecit pater. 


CIL 2.7.452: Epitaph from a marble stone; late 1st cent. A.D..; Cordoba. The 
abbreviation HSESTTL was commonly employed in funerary inscriptions. The 
final two lines of the edited text are in verse, the last being a perfect iambic 
senarius, the next-to-last somewhat irregular. 

situs, -a, -um, stored, deposited; laid in the grave, buried; for hie situs (sita) 
est, cf. “Flavius Martialis Lies Here” in Capvt XXI; sit tibi terra levis was 
likewise a standard formula in epitaphs.—immature, adv., prematurely, too 
soon, too early; “immature.” 

QUAESTIONES: The verse couplet exhibits a number of poetic features: 
identify the most striking sound effects, and also comment on the arrangement 
parentl facere...fllia X flliae fecit pater and on how this word order is 
appropriate to the circumstances of the girl’s death focused upon in the couplet. 


And for Gaius Annidienus Marcellus and Ulpia: Urinate 
Elsewhere! 

D M C • ANNIDIEN1 • MARCELLI C ANNIDIENVS • FREQVENS • EVOC 
AVG PATRI PIISSIMO ET INCOMPARABILI ET • SIBI • SVISQ • LIB • 
LIBERTABVSQ • POSTERISQ • EOR VLPIAE M LIB DMOIDI • DIS • 
MANIB • NE QVIS HIC VRINA FAC I AT • EX VISO • NVTRICIS 

D(Is) m(anibus) G(al) Annidieni Marcelli G(aius) Annidienus Frequens, evoc(a 
tus) Aug(ustl), patrl piissimo et incomparabili et sibi sulsq(ue) lib(ertls) liberta 
busq(ue) posterlsq(ue) eor(um). Ulpiae M(arci) lib(ertae) D<e>mo<t>idi<s> dls 
manib(us). Nequis hie urlna<m> faciat. Ex vlsb nutricis. 

CIL 6.3413: Inscription from the tomb of Gaius Annidienus Marcellus, set up by 
his son Frequens in Rome; the dedication to the elder Annidienus is followed, 
rather unusually, by a dedication to Ulpia Demotis, who seems to have had some 
connection to the household. Admonitions against desecrating funeral sites were 
common—the desecration feared in this instance was unpleasant, but not, 
apparently, unusual; indeed, other inscriptions contain prohibitions even against 
defecating at sacred sites. 



dis minibus: if you don’t recall the meaning, see the epitaph of Lucius Annius 
Octavius Valerianus in Capvt XXII.—evocatus, -I, m., military officer 
(originally meaning a recruit, or a soldier called back to service after retirement, 
the term was later applied to special lieutenants, senior officers, veterans of the 
praetorian and urban cohorts, etc.); “evoke.”—Augustus, -I, m., Augustus, 
honorific cognomen (= “venerable,” “august”) of Rome’s first emperor, nephew 
and adoptive son of Julius Caesar, and of subsequent emperors.—piissimus, -a, - 
um, superl. of pius, -a, -um, dutiful, devoted; “pious,” “piety.”—incompara 
bilis, -e, beyond comparison, unequalled, matchless; “incomparable.”—sibi: 
reflexives sometimes refer to the person focused on in a clause, in this case the 
deceased, and not necessarily to the subject; cf. “Epitaph for a Patron,” Capvt 
XIII.—libertus, -I, m., freedman, and liberta, -ae, f., dat. and abl. pi. (following 
the pattern of dea and fllia), llbertabus, freedwoman; “libertine.”—posterus, - 
a, -um, occurring hereafter, later, future; m. pi. as noun, descendants; 
“posterity” for the formulaic inclusion of the deceased person’s descendants in 
dedicatory funerary inscriptions, see “Epitaph to His Wives,” in Capvt XXVI. 
—Dcmotidis: the restoration assumes Ulpia’s cognomen was Demotis, from De 
motis, gen. Dcmotidis; the relationship of Ulpia to Frequens and his father is 
unclear.—quis, quid, while generally interrog. (who? what?), is indef. after si, 
nisi, ne, and num, = anyone, anything, someone, something. —urlna, -ae, f., 
urine; “urinate” omission of final -m, as a reflection of actual speech, was 
common in griffiti, somewhat less so in engraved inscriptions, and so it is 
bracketed here as an “error.”—vlsum,-l, n., something seen, appearance; vision, 
dream .—nutrlx, nutricis, f., child’s nurse, wet-nurse; “nutrient,” “nutrition” the 
appended phrase ex vlso nutricis would ordinarily suggest that an action was 
somehow inspired by a dream or vision a person had experienced, but the exact 
meaning here is unclear: had Ulpia Demotis herself been a nurse in the 
household? 

EXHORTATIONS, GOOD... 


God Bless Us! 


IC ABITAMVS FELICES NOS DII FACIANT 
<H>Ic <h>abitamus. Felices nos dil faciant. 



CIL 4.8670: Graffito from a column (#75) in the colonnade of the Large 
Palaestra near the amphitheater, Pompeii. 

habitd (1), to live (in), dwell; “habitat,” “inhabit.” The omitted h- here in (h)Ic 
(h)abitamus is not so much a spelling “error” as a reflection of the writer’s 
pronunciation; h represented a weak breathing sound, or “aspirate,” that was 
barely pronounced at all by some speakers and commonly omitted in graffiti (cf. 
the cock-ney dialect of Shaw’s flower girl in Pygmalion, who, before her speech 
lessons, called her elocution teacher “’Enry’Iggins”).—dii: variant spelling for 
del. 

What a Doll! 

TV PVPA SIC VALEAS SIC HABEAS VENERE POMPEIANAM PROPYTIA 

MVNN VVVV 

Tu pupa, sic valeas, sic habeas Venere<m> Pompeianam propytia<m>! 
MVNN V(ale)! V(ale)! V(ale)! V(alc)! 


CIL 4.4007: Graffito from a column in the peristyle of a Pompeian house on the 
Vicolo di Paquio Proculo. 

pupa, -ae, f., girl; doll; “pupa,” “pupal.”—Venus, Veneris, f., Venus, goddess of 
grace, charm, love, and lovers; “venereal.”—Pompeianus, -a, -um, resident of 
Pompeii, Pompeian. —propytiam: variant for propitiam, from propitius, -a, - 
um, favorably inclined, propitious, well-disposed; “propitiate.”—MVNN: this 
portion of the graffito, an abbreviation perhaps, is not understood (a reality with 
many of the graffiti from Pompeii); it may simply be a bit of decorative 
doodling, along with the VVVV following, though multiple V’s are seen in other 
inscriptions for a series of “fare thee well’s.” 


...AND NOT SO GOOD 



No Vote for Barca! 


N VEI • BARCA • TABESCAS 
N(umerl) Vel Barca, tabescas! 


CIL 4.75: We know from other inscriptions that Numerius Veius Barca was 
running for the office of duumvir at Pompeii (for the duumvirate, see “Balbus 
for Mayor,” Capvt V ). The fellow who scribbled this graffito near one of the 
entrances to the amphitheater was clearly not among his supporters—perhaps he 
didn’t like the candidate’s “barbaric” name (the cognomen Barca was Punic in 
origin)! 

tabesco, tabescere, tabul, to waste away, dwindle; decompose, rot; 
“tabescence,” “tabescent” the verb was commonly used in curses, including one 
in Martial Epig. 12.39 (Capvt XXXI, below). 


Go Hang Yourself! 


IN CRVCE FIGARVS 

In cruce flgarus! 


CIL 4.2082: Graffito from the Stabian Baths on the Via dell’Abbondanza, 
Pompeii; references to crucifixion were common in Roman curses. 

crux, crucis, f., wooden frame on which criminals were exposed to die, cross; 
“crux,” “crucify.”—flgo, figere, flxl, flxum, to drive in, fix in; fasten, fix, nail; 
“crucifix,” “transfix” the misspelled personal ending in flgarus, for the regular f 
Igaris, is seen elsewhere and reflects a common and perhaps regional 
pronunciation variant. 



Curse graffito from the Stabian Baths, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.2082) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Silent enim leges inter arma. (Cicero Mil. 4.10: sileb, silere, silul, to 
make no sound, be silent; be inactive, dormant .) 

2. Sola virtus praestat gaudium perpetuum, securum. (Seneca the 
Younger Ep. 3.27.3: gaudium, -1, n., joy, delight. —securus, -a, -um, 
free from care, untroubled, safe; “security.”) 

3. Vigiles mundl sol et lima. (Lucretius Rer. Nat. 5.1437: vigil, vigilis, 
m., watchman, sentry, guard; “vigil,” “vigilant,” “vigilante.” An 
example of ELLIPSIS: what form of sum, esse might be supplied?) 

4. Non vincitur, sed vincit qul cedit suls. (Publilius Sent.: suls, i.e., one’s 
family and friends.) 

5. E fabulls ad facta veniamus. (Cicero Rep. 2.4.) 

6. Verba sapientium audiuntur in silentib plus quam clamor principis 
inter stultbs. ( Ecclesiastes 9.17: silentium, -I, n., silence. —clamor, cl 
ambris, m., shout, shouting; “clamorous,” “exclamation.”) 

7. Seditib dvium hostium est occasib. (Publilius Sent.: seditib, seditib 
nis, f., violent political discord; rebellion, mutiny; internal strife; 
“sedition.”) 

8. Calamitas virtutis occasib est. (Seneca Prov. 4.6: calamities, calamita 
tis, f., disaster, ruin, misfortune; “calamitous.”) 

9. Mens et animus et consilium et sententia clvitatis posita est in legibus. 



(Cicero Clu. 53.146.) 

10. Neque mittatis margaritas vestras ante porcos. ( Matthew 7.6: margari 
ta, -ae, f., pearl; “Margaret.”—porcus, -I, m., pig, swine; “porcine,” 
“pork.”) 

11. Accusatores multos esse in clvitate utile est, ut metu contineatur auda 
cia. (Cicero Rose. Am. 20.55: accusator, accusatoris, m., prosecutor, 
accuser; informer .—audacia, -ae, f., daring, audacity.) 

12. Non ut edam vivo, sed ut vlvam edo. (Quintilian Inst. 9.3.85: edo, 
edere, edl, esum, to eat; “edible,” “comestible.”—edam v!vo...vI 
vam edo: the ABBA word order, a device known as CHIASMUS, 
serves here, as often, to emphasize the contrast.) 


LITTERETRVA 

Some Yummy Comestibles! 

Xenia: Caseus Lunensis: Luna Cheese 

Caseus Etruscae signatus imagine Lunae 

praestabit puerls prandia mi lie tuls. 

Martial Epig. 13.30: For Martial’s Xenia, 127 couplets designed to accompany 
holiday gifts, see the notes to “Xenia: BolctI” in Capvt XVI. The elder Pliny, in 
his encyclopedic work titled Historia Naturalis (11.97.241), attests that the 
northern Etruscan town of Luna (modern Luni) was known for producing huge 
cheeses, weighing up to 1,000 pounds! Meter: elegiac couplet. 

caseus, -I, m., cheese; “casein,” “caseinate,” and the word “cheese” itself.—Lun 
ensis, -e, of/from Luna .—Etruscus, -a, -um, of Etruria (region of Italy just north 
of Rome), Etruscan .—signatus, -a, -um, marked with a stamp; “sign,” 
“signatory,” “insignia.”—imago, imaginis, f., picture, likeness, image; 
“imagine,” “imagination.”—imagine Lunae: a kind of trademark or logo, 
probably a crescent.—prandium, -I, n., midday meal, lunch; “postprandial” (the 
morning meal, breakfast, was called ientaculum and the principal meal, in the 
evening, was the cena). 




Cheese press from Balmuildy Fort, on the Antonine Wall, Scotland, 
ca. A.D.. 142-165. Hunterian Museum and Art Gallery, University of 

Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland 

© Hunterian Museum and Art Gallery, University of Glasgow 


Asparagbs 

Asparagus siccabis; stirsum in calidam summittas; callosibrcs reddcs. 

Apicius Coq. 3, Ccpuros (“Kitchen gardener”), 3: Another of Apicius’ sensible 
and easy recipes, this one from a section of his cookbook dealing with the 
preparation of vegetables; for Apicius, see “Something Fishy?” in Capvt XIV. 

asparagus, -I, m., asparagus. —sicco (1), to remove moisture from, dry (out); 
drain; “desiccate.”—sursum, adv., upward, upright (here, in order not to 
damage the florets: if you’ve cooked fresh asparagus, you understand Apicius’ 
point).—calidus, -a, -um, hot; “scald” sc. aquam.—summitto (submitto), 
summittere, summlsl, summissum, to send down, drop, lower, dip; “submit,” 
“submissive.”—callosus, -a, -um, tough; firm; “callous” the point is, don’t 
overcook, unless you like your asparagus mushy!—reddb (re + do), reddere, 
reddidi, redditum, to give back, return; deliver, serve; “render,” “surrender.” 


Apophorcta: NoUrius 


Currant verba licet, manus est vclocior illls: 



nondum lingua suum, dextra percgit opus. 


Martial Epig. 14.208: The stenographer’s hand is so fast it even anticipates what 
the speaker will say. 

notarius, -I, m., shorthand writer, stenographer. —licet + subjunct., although; 
“licence,” “illicit.”—velbx, gen. velbcis, fast, swift; “velocity.”—nondum, adv., 
not yet. —peragb, peragere, peregl, peractum, to drive, chase; carry out, 
complete, finish. —opus, operis, n., work, task; deed, accomplishment; “opus,” 
“magnum opus.”—suum...percgit opus: through a kind of elliptical expression 
common in Lat. verse, this obj.-verb phrase is to be taken with both subjects, 
lingua and dextra (manus). 


An Unexpected Birthday Celebration 

Sds iter ex animd sublatum triste puellae? 

Natali Rdmae iam licet esse sub. 

Omnibus ille dies nobis natalis agatur, 
qui nec opi nanti nunc tibi forte venit. 

Sulpicia El. 3.15: Sulpicia, daughter of Servius Sulpicius Rufus (consul in 51 
B.C.) and niece of the senator and literary patron Marcus Valerius Messalla 
Corvinus, is the only female literary figure from ancient Rome whose work has 
survived; we have several of her elegiac poems, addressed to a lover she calls 
“Cerinthus,” which have been preserved in the manuscripts of the contemporary 
elegist Tibullus. In the preceding poem (numbered 14 in Tibullus’ third book) the 
writer complains that her uncle has invited her to celebrate her birthday at his 
country estate, away from Rome and thus, unhappily, away from Cerinthus. But 
now an unexpected change of plans makes it possible for the lovers to 
rendezvous. 

iter, itineris, n., journey, trip; route, road; “itinerary.”—sublatum: sc. esse.—tr 
iste: remember that noun-adj. pairs are often widely separated in Lat. poetry. 
—puellae: the speaker refers to herself.—natalis, -e, of or relating to birth; “pre 
natal,” “nativity” natal!...sub: sc. die.—Rbmae: LOCATIVE case, at/in Rome. 
—licet, impers. + dat. (here sc. e! = puellae) + infin., it is permitted (to someone 
to do something).—Omnibus...nobis: sc. ab; prepositions usual in prose were 



often omitted in verse.—nec: here, as often, = not even. —op!nor, opinari, opin 
atus sum, to think, suppose; imagine, expect; “opine,” “opinion.” Though the 
verb is DEPONENT, having chiefly pass, forms with act. meanings, the pres, 
act. partic. here has the expected active sense.—forte, adv., by chance, 
accidentally; “fortuitous.” 



“Poetess of Pompeii,” fresco, Pompeii, Italy. Museo Archeologico 

Nazionale, Naples, Italy 

Scala / Art Resource, NY; photo: Fotografica Foglia 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba Subiunctlva (“subjunctive”): List all the present subjunctive verb 
forms in the chapter’s readings, and then transform them to indicatives in 
the same person, number, and voice; consult the Summarium Formarum, 
if necessary. Identify all the purpose clauses and jussive clauses in the 
readings. 




C APVT XXIX 



Gladiators, Clothes Cleaners, and the Gospel of John 


The chapter’s inscriptions include a painted advertisement for gladiatorial 
games and a wild animal hunt, a scribbled line from Vergil’s Aeneid, another line 
parodying that same verse, and an epitaph to his loving and loyal wife erected by 
the emperor’s personal secretary. Among the chapter’s dicta are St. Jerome’s 
curse on those who “said his words before him” and Vegetius’ famous maxim on 
preparing for war. The literary selections include Martial’s lament on a friend’s 
sobriety, a Catullan elegy beseeching the gods to guarantee Lesbia’s promises of 
love, an often quoted passage from the Gospel of Saint John, and Pliny’s 
touching reply to a letter from his wife Calpurnia. Remember to read each 
selection aloud, and read for comprehension, before translating. 

Grammatica nova: Imperfect subjunctive; present and imperfect 
subjunctive of sum and possum; result clauses. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

A Hero and...the Laundry Guys 

...]RMA VIRVMQVE CANO TROIAQVI PRIMVS AB ORIS 

[Ajrma virumque cand TrOia<e> qul primus ab oris. 

CIL 4.4832: Lines from poetry, especially Vergil, appear frequently among the 
graffiti at Pompeii—see the notes to “Pansa for Aedile” in Capvt XXIV; the 
person who scribbled this opening line from Book One of Vergil’s Aeneid on a 
wall near the entrance of a house (a schoolboy perhaps, as it’s written at a child’s 
height) misspelled Trdiae —hmm, should we drop his grade to “A-”? 


FVLLONES VLVLAMQVE CANO NON ARMA VIRVMQ 



Fullones ululamque cano, non arma virumq(ue). 


CIL 4.9131: Grafitto found outside the entrance to the combined house and shop 
of the fuller M. Fabius Ululitremulus, on the Via dell’Abbondanza. This 
scribbler knew the Aeneid and parodied its opening verse, in perfect dactylic 
hexameter rhythms, to poke fun at the local laundrymen and at Fabius’ 
cognomen!—near the graffito was also a drawing of Aeneas himself and his 
pater Anchises. 


fulld, fullonis, m., fuller, launderer; for the fuller Crescens, see “Hey, 
Sweetheart,” in Capvt XVI.—ulula, -ae, f., owl, screech owl; “ululate,” 
“ululation” the owl was sacred to Minerva, who seems to have been patron deity 
of local laundries! The shop owner’s name, “Ululitremulus,” means “owl- 
fearing,” presumably from reverence for the goddess.—cand, canere, cecinl, 
cantum, to sing (about); “chant,” “incantation.” 




Graffito from the shop ofM. Fabius Ululitremulus, Via 
dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.9131) 


Gladiators, Wild Animal Hunts, and...“Air Conditioning” 



SATRJ-, VALENT IS fLAAMNlS ■ NER6NIS- CAESARIS • AV&- fuJ-CELER-SING 
PERPETVI CLADIATORVM-PARIA XX-ET'D LVCRETIO VALENTIS FiLl AD LVN A 

CIAD-PA1UA-X-PVG- POM PE is- VI • V • IV- III-P*. • IdVS • APE-V E N ATl6 * LEGITIM*- 


E R V N T 


ET-VELA- 




Gladiatorial game announcement, Via di Nola, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.3884) 

Scr(Ipsit) Celer. D(eciml) Lucreti Satrl Valentis, flaminis Nerdnis Caesaris, 
Aug(ustl) fill, perpetul, gladiatdrum paria XX et D(ecimi) Lucrctio Valentis f 
i 1 i glad(iatdrum) paria X pug(nabunt) Pompeis VI, V, IV, III, pr(Idic) Idcis 
Apr(ilcs). Venatio lcgitima et vela erunt. Scr(ipsit) Aemilius Celer sing(ulus) 
ad luna<m>. 

CIL 4.3884: A dipinto painted by Aemilius Celer among the edicta munerum e 
denddrum ( announcements of forthcoming games: see Capvt XIX) on an 
exterior wall of an apartment house on the Via di Nola at Pompeii, advertising 
gladiatorial games sponsored by Decimus Lucretius Satrius Valens and his son. 
The inscription (and three similar edicta also mentioning Satrius’ games) is 
usually assigned to A.D.. 50-54, since Nero, mentioned here as the emperor’s 
son, was adopted by Claudius in 50 and then succeeded him four years later; but 
some scholars argue for a later date, supposing the reference to the father’s 
priesthood under Nero was meant to enhance the family’s prestige at a time 
when the son was running for political office. In two of the other dipinti (CIL 
4.7992 and 7995) Nero’s name was partially painted over, doubtless after his 
suicide in 68, an example of damnatid memoriae, the Roman practice, 
generally by senatorial decree, of removing from inscriptions the names of 
disgraced emperors and other political figures. Note that Celer uses a mark 
called an apex in Latin, and resembling an acute accent, to indicate many of the 
long vowels, a device seen in other dipinti; like many a modern Latin student, 
the scribe fails to mark several vowels that are long, and erroneously marks one 
(the final -a in the second occurrence of paria ) that is in fact short. 

Scripsit Celer: Celer wanted to insure he received proper credit for lettering the 
notice, so he signed it twice!—his signature appears on other such dipinti, so he 
was apparently a professional sign painter.—flamen, flaminis, m., flamen, a 
high priest in charge of the cult of a particular deity or, during the imperial 
period, of the emperor; Satrius was flamen perpetuus to Nero.—August!: here 
the reigning “Augustus,” i.e., Claudius, emperor A.D.. 41-54.—fill: a common 
alternate for fllii.—gladiator, gladiatdris, m., one who fought with a sword 
(gladius) or other weapon for public entertainment, gladiator. —par, paris, n., 
set of two, pair; “parity.”—Lucrctio: a scribal error—ha, Celer’s error!—for 
Lucreti!.—Pompe(i)i, -drum, m. pk, Pompeii; here LOCATIVE case, used 



with city names, = at Pompeii. —pridie, adv., the day before. —idtis, iduum, f. 
pi., the Ides: the 12 months in the imperial Roman calendar each had three 
named days, the “Kalends,” which was the 1st day of the month, the “Nones,” 
which was the 7th in March, May, July, and October, and the 5th in the others, 
and the “Ides,” which was the 15th in March, May, July, and October, the 13th in 
the others. The remaining days were identified as so many days before the Ides, 
the Nones, or the Kalends; the Roman counting system was “inclusive,” 
meaning that III Idus Apr., three days before the Ides of April = April 11 (11- 
12-13 = 3 days, counting inclusively): so, what was the full range of dates 
advertised for the games here?—Aprllis, Aprllis, m., (month of) April. —venati 
d, venatidnis, f., hunting animals; animal hunt, a popular entertainment, 
featuring gladiators hunting and fighting wild beasts (see Capvt XIX).—le 
gitimus, -a, -um, of the law, legal; customary, usual; “legitimate,” 
“legitimize.”—velum, -I, n., awning; “velar,” “veil.”—venatio legitima et ve 
la: legitima because audiences came to expect wild animal hunts at these shows, 
and awnings too: see “Apophoreta: Causea” in Capvt XI and “Under the Big 
Top” in Capvt XIX.—singulus, -a, -um, one each; individual, single, alone. 
—ad lunam: by moonlight. 


Do Not Desecrate 

ITA • TIBI • CONTINGANT QVAE • VIS • VT • TV • HOC SACRVM • NON • 

VIOLES 

Ita tibi contingant quae vis ut tu hoc sacrum non violes. 


CIL 5.7475: Inscription from the small town of Industria, near Turin in northern 
Italy. The prohibition noli violare, do not violate, was common in epitaphs. 

contingd, contingere, contigi, contiictum, to touch, border on; + dat., fall to 
one’s lot, happen (to); “contingency,” “contiguous,” “contact.”—vis, you want, 
from irreg. verb void.—sacer, -era, -crum, consecrated to a deity, sacred (to); 
sc. locum.—viold (1), to desecrate, violate, profane; treat violently, injure; 
“violation,” “inviolate.” 


Epitaph to a Devoted Wife 



VERNAS IAE CYCLADI CONIVGI • OPTIMAE VIX • ANN • XXVII 
VITAL IS • AVG • L SCRIB • CVB F A P 
Vernasiae Cycladl, coniugi optimae; vlx(it) ann(is) XXVII; Vltalis, 
Aug(ustl) l(lbertus), scrlb(a) cub(icularis). F(ldelissimae), 
a(mantissimae), p(iissimae). 


CIL 6.8769: Funerary inscription to Vernasia Cyclas, set up by her husband 
Vitalis, a former slave working in the imperial household; from a covered marble 
cinerary urn (ca. T high) found in Rome and dating to the 1st cent. A.D.. 
Husband and wife are depicted on the urn hand in hand, and with a variety of 
architectural and other motifs, including laurel garlands and wedding torches, 
emblematic of their marriage and domestic life. Both cremation and inhumation 
were practiced in Rome, though inhumation became increasingly more 
widespread from the 3rd cent. A.D.. onward. 







Funerary monument for Vernasia Cyclas, Rome, Italy, first century 
A.D.. (CIL 6.8769). British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© The Trustees of the British Museum 

Cyclas, Cycladis, f., Cyclas, here a cognomen suggesting the woman was Greek 
and from the Aegean island group known as the Cyclades.—coniunx, coniugis, 
m. or f., spouse; “conjugal.”—Augustus, -I, m., Augustus, honorific cognomen 
(= “venerable,” “august”) of Rome’s first emperor, the nephew and adoptive son 
of Julius Caesar, and of subsequent emperors.—llbertus, -I, m., former slave, 
freedman; “liberty.”—scrlba, -ae, m., writer, author; clerk, secretary, scribe. 
—cubicularis, -e, of or proper to a bedroom; “cubicle” with scrlba here = 
private, personal. —piissimus, -a, -um, superl. of pius, -a, -um, dutiful, devoted; 
“pious,” “piety.” 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Ne musca quidem. (Erasmus Ad. 2.1.84: musca, -ae, f., fly.) 

2. Alit lectio ingenium. (Seneca Ep. 84.1: lectio, lectionis, f., reading; 
“lectern,” “lecture.”) 

3. Dum nos fata sinunt, oculds satiemus amdre: nox tibi longa venit, nec 
reditura dies. (Propertius El. 2.15.23-24: sino, sinere, sivi, situm, to 
allow, permit .—reded, red I re, redil, reditum, to go back, return.) 

4. Cras amet qul numquam amavit qulque amavit eras amet. 
(Pervigilium Veneris 1.) 

5. Dlligere parentis prlma naturae lex. (Valerius Maximus Fact, et Diet. 
5.4.7: parentis: - Is was a common alternate ending for acc. -es.) 

6. Fraus est accipere, quod non possls reddere. (Publilius Sent.: fraus, 
fraudis, f., detriment, harm; wrongdoing, crime; dishonest conduct, 
deceit; “fraudulent.”—accipere: i.e., as a loan.—reddd, reddere, 
reddidi, redditum, to give back, return; deliver, serve; “render,” 
“rendition.”—possls: POTENTIAL SUBJUNCT, maybe able. 

7. Ex igne ut fumus, sic fama ex crlmine surgit. (Cato Dist. Appendix 
14: fumus, -I, m., smoke, fumes. —crimen, cr I minis, n., charge, 



accusation; misdeed, crime; “incriminate.”) 

8. Pro captfi lectoris habent sua fata libelll. (Terentianus Maurus Lit. 

l. 1286: pro: here, in accordance with, depending upon. —captus, -us, 

m. , capacity, ability. —lector, lectoris, m., reader.) 

9. Lege dura vlvunt mulieres. (Plautus Merc. 817: mulier, mulieris, f., 
woman.) 

10. Nil est amdre veritatis Celsius. (Prudentius Perist. 10.388: nil = nihil. 
—celsus, -a, -um, high, lofty, tall; “excelsior.”) 

11. Pereant qul ante nos nostra dlxerunt. (Jerome Ec. 1.9: pereant: pres, 
subjunct. of irreg. pered, per I re, peril, peritum, to perish, be 
destroyed.) 

12. Igitur qul deslderat pacem, praeparet bellum; qui victdriam cupit, mi 
lites imbuat diligenter. (Vegetius Mil. 3, Prologue: praepard [1], to 
furnish beforehand; prepare [for]; “preparation.”—imbud, imbuere, 
imbul, imbutum, to drench, steep; instruct, train; “imbue.”—dl 
ligenter, adv., diligently.) 


LITTER ATRV A 

Pliny Replies to a Letter from His Wife 

C. Plinius Calpurniae suae s. 

Scribis te absentia mea non mediocriter adficiunumque habere sdlacium, 
quod pro me libellds meds teneas, saepe etiam in vestlgid med colloces. Gra 
turn est quod nds requiris, gratum quod his fdmentis acquiescis; invicem ego 
epistulas tuas lectitd atque identidem in mantis quasi novas sumo. Sed ed 
magis ad deslderium tui accendor: nam cuius litterae tantum habent suavitatis, 
huius sermdnibus quantum dulcedinis inest! Tu tamen quam frequentissime scrl 
be, licet hoc ita me delectet ut torqueat. Vale. 

Pliny Ep. 6.7: Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus (ca. A.D.. 61-112), or “Pliny the 
Younger” as he is usually called, was an important political and literary figure 
during the reigns of the emperors Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. His surviving 
works include 10 volumes of letters, both personal and political, most of them 
highly polished and intended ultimately for publication; this letter, the first of 



several presented in the remaining chapters of this book, is addressed to his third 
wife, Calpurnia, who had written saying how much she missed him in his 
absence. 

C.: = Goius; see notes to “To the Nephew of Augustus,” Capvt IX.—s.: = salu 
tern (dlcit), a standard formula in the “salutation” of Roman letters, with the 
sender’s name in the nom. case and the recipient’s in the dat. case.—absentia, - 
ae, f., being away, absence .—mediocriter, adv., moderately, tolerably; with a 
negative, to no small extent, exceedingly .—adficio, adficere, adfecl, adfectum, 
to affect; afflict, weaken; “aff ection.”—quod: here, as often, (the fact) that, in 
APPOSITION with solarium.—vestigium, -I, n., footprint, track; position, 
place (where one is or used to be); “vestige.”—colloco (1), to place (together), 
put, arrange; “collocation.”—teneas...colloces: the verb in a subordinate clause 
within IND. STATE, is typically in the subjunct. mood.—require, requlrere, 
requlslvl, requlsltum, to seek, ask for; miss, need, require; “requisite,” 
“prerequisite.”—fomentum, -I, n., medical, usually pi., soothing application, 
compress, dressing; remedy, solace; “foment.”—acquiesco, acquicscere, acqui 
evl, to rest, relax; find comfort or relief (in); “acquiesce.”—invicem, adv., in 
turn; reciprocally, likewise .—lectito (1), to read repeatedly. —identidem, adv., 
repeatedly, again and again. —quasi, adv. or conj., as if, as it were; “quasi.”—s 
u mb, siimere, sumps I, sumptum, to take (up), assume; “assumption,” 
“consumption.”—eo, adv. (abl. of id), for that reason, therefore; with 
comparatives, by that degree, so much .—magis, adv., more, rather; 
“magisterial.”—deslderium, -I, n., desire, longing; “desiderata,” 
“desiderative.”—accendd, accendere, accendl, acccnsum, to set on fire, ignite; 
stir up, arouse; “censer,” “incense.”—suavitas, suavitatis, f., pleasantness, 
sweetness; charm; “suave,” “suavity.”—sermo, sermonis, m., conversation, 
talk; “sermon.”—quantus, -a, -um, how large, how great, how much; 
“quantum,” “quantity,” “quantify.”—cuius litterae tantum...huius sermonis 
quantum: this sort of perfect ABC—ABC parallelism is a common feature of 
formal Lat. prose, and awareness of it can be a real aid to reading comprehension 
and translation.—dulccdo, dulcedinis, f., sweetness; pleasantness, charm; 
“dulcimer,” “dulcet.”—Insum, inesse. Inful, to be in .—frequenter, adv., in 
crowds, densely; often, frequently. —licet + subjunct., although. —torqueo, 
torquere, torsi, tortum, to twist tightly; wind, wrap; torture; “torque,” 
“torsion,” “contort.” 



What Good’s a Sober Friend? 


Siccus, sobrius est Aper; quid ad me? 

Servum si c ego laudb, non ami cum. 

Martial Epig. 12.30: The addressee’s name, Aper, means boar; Martial found 
him a bore. Meter: hendecasyllabic. 

siccus, -a, -um, free from moisture, dry; sober, abstemious; “dessicated.”—so 
brius, -a, -um, not intoxicated, sober; staid, temperate; “sobriety.” 


Endless Love? 

Ificundum, mea vita, mihi prbpbnis ambrem 
hunc nostrum inter nos perpetuumque fore. 

Dl magni, facite ut verb prbmittere possit 
atque id sincere dl cat et ex animb, 
ut liceat nbbi s tbta perdu cere vita 
aeternum hoc sanctae foedus ami citiae. 

Catullus Carm. 109: Catullus (Gaius Valerius Catullus, ca. 84-54 B.C.) here 
addresses hopefully, and anonymously, the mistress whom he calls “Lesbia” in 
many of the two dozen poems he wrote about their first infatuation, their torrid 
romance, and their eventual, and to him devastating, breakup; the woman’s real 
name was Clodia, and she was the wife of the Roman senator Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Celer, and so the pseudonym, while conventional, had a certain 
expediency. 

ificundum...perpetuumque: both are PRED. ADJECTIVES with fore.—prop 
bnb, prbpbnere, prbposul, prbpositum, to put forward, propose; 
“proposition.”—fore: common alternate form for futurum esse.—facite ut: 
facere in the sense of to make it happen = to see to it was commonly used with 
ut + subjunct. in VOLITIVE CLAUSES, i.e. clauses indicating desired actions, 
and in RESULT CLAUSES.—verb: adv. from verus, -a, -um.—prbmittb, pro 
mittere, promisi, prbmissum, to send forth; promise; “promissory.”—sincere 
, adv., soundly; truly, honestly; “sincerely.”—licet, licere, licuit, impers. + dat. + 
infin., it is permitted (to someone to do something), one may; “license,” 



“illicit.”—perdiico, perdiicere, perduxi, perductum, to conduct, bring, take; 
extend, prolong, continue .—aeternus, -a, -um, through the ages, eternal; 
“eternity.”—sanctus, -a, -um, sacred, holy; “sanction,” “sanctuary.”—foedus, 
foederis, n., formal agreement between states, pact, treaty; compact, bond; 
“confederate,” “confederation.” 

QUAESTIONbS: Identify three or four specific details of the speaker’s language 
that suggest he lacks confidence in his lover’s promises. Which of his words 
imply that he here views the relationship as something more than merely 
physical? How does the INTERLOCKING WORD ORDER employed in the 
closing verse (adj. 1 —adj. 2 —noun 1 —noun 2 ) enhance the line’s meaning? 


His Only Begotten Son 

Sic enim dllcxit Deus mundum ut FIlium suum unigenitum daret, ut omnis qui 
credit in eum non pereat sed habeat vltam aeternam. Non enim mi sit Deus Fi 
lium suum in mundum ut itidicet mundum sed ut salvetur mundus per ipsum. Qu 
i credit in eum non iudicatur; qui autem non credit iam iudicatus est, quia non 
credidit in nomine iinigenitl Fllil Dei. Hoc est autem indicium: quia lux venit 
in mundum et dilexerunt homines magis tenebras quam lucem, erant enim ed 
mm mala opera. Omnis enim qui mala agit odit lucem et non venit ad lucem, ut 
non arguantur opera eius. Qui autem facit veritatem venit ad lucem ut 
manifestentur eius opera, quia in Deb sunt facta. 

John 3.16-21: A passage from the Gospel of John in St. Jerome’s Latin 
translation of the Bible, known as the “Vulgate” (see Capvt XIX). 

unigenitus, -a, -um, only begotten, only, single .—pereat: pres, subjunct. of 
irreg. pereb, per I re, peril, peritum, to perish, be destroyed .—iudicb (1), to 
judge, try, pass judgment on; judge guilty, condemn; “adjudicate.”—salvo (1), to 
save; “salvation.”—quia, conj., since, because .—indicium: i.e., the reason for 
his condemnation.—tenebrae, -arum, f. pk, darkness; mental darkness, 
ignorance; “tenebrous.”—opus, operis, n., work, task; deed; “opus,” “opera,” 
“magnum opus.”—argub, arguere, argui, argutum, to show, reveal; allege, 
assert; condemn, blame; “argument.”—facit veritatem: i.e., acts in accordance 
with divine law.—manifesto (1), to make visible, reveal; “manifest,” 
“manifesto.” 



GRAMMATICA 


Verba Subiunctlva: List all the present and imperfect subjunctive verb 
forms in the chapter’s readings, and then transform them to indicatives in 
the same person, number, and voice; consult the Summarium Fdrmarum 
appendix to check your work. Identify all the purpose, result, and jussive 
clauses in the readings. 



C APVT XXX 



Campaigning, Counting Kisses, and a Cool Miss 
Named "Snow White” 


You’ll read in this chapter an inscription from the restored Temple of Saturn 
in Rome, a Christian inscription from Algeria, and three electoral programmata 
promoting candidates for aedile, including one supported by Pompeii’s felt 
makers and another who was the barbers’ choice! The Proverbia et Dicta advise 
us on the virulence of malicious gossip and the silent advance of old age. The 
chapter’s literary selections include Catullus’ reply to Lesbia’s calculating query, 
“How many kisses?”, an epistle by Seneca on how to get the most from one’s 
reading and on what truly makes a man rich or poor, another of Pliny’s letters to 
his wife Calpurnia, and epigrams by Martial on libations, love letters, and a lady 
who was both fittingly, and unfittingly, called “Snow White.” 

Grammatica nova: Perfect and pluperfect subjunctive; indirect questions. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
The Temple of Saturn 

SENATVS • POPVLVSQVE • ROMANVS INCENDIO • CONSVMPTVM • 

RESTITVIT 

Senatus Populusque Romanus incendid consumptum restituit. 


CIL 6.937: From the temple of the Italo-Roman agriculture god Saturnus/ 
Saturn, remains of which—eight columns on the front portico and the pediment 
bearing this inscription—still stand prominently at the northwestern end of the 
Roman Forum; the inscription refers to restorations completed following a fire in 
A.D.. 283. The original temple dated to the early 5th cent. B.C., and for centuries 
was a repository of important government documents and the state treasury, with 
its cache of gold, silver, and bronze. 



incendium, -I, n., (destructive) fire, conflagration; “incendiary.”—restituo, 
restituere, restitul, restitutum, to reconstruct, restore; “restitution” the Sena 
tus Populusque Rom anus (commonly abbreviated SPQR) was viewed as a 
unit, i.e., the Roman government collectively, and hence the verb is singular. 



Temple of Saturn, Rome, Italy, restored third century A.D.. 

Giorgio Clementi 



Inscription on the temple of Saturn, Rome, Italy, third century A.D.. 

(CIL 6.937) 

Giorgio Clementi 








THREE CANDIDATES FOR AEDILE 


Woolworkers for Firmus! 


VETTI VM • FIRMVM AED QVACTILI ARI • ROG 
Vettium Flrmum aed(llem) quactiliarl rog(ant). 

CIL 4.7838: This programma was painted on the front of and to the left of the 
entrance to a shop on the Via dell’Abbondanza that processed wool and 
manufactured felt, activities depicted in the mural to which the electoral notice 
was added. The establishment’s owner presumably supported Vettius Firmus’ 
candidacy for aedile and authorized the advertisement, which was carefully 
incorporated into the painting of the factory’s workmen, four standing, three 
seated at benches, all busily employed at their tasks. To the right of his workers, 
displaying some of the newly made cloth, is the owner, Marcus Vecilius 
Verecundus, who we know from another inscription also worked as a tailor 
(vestiarius: CIL 4.3130). The dipinto is interesting too for the variant spelling 
quactiliarl for coactiliarii, seen in another programma nearby (CIL 4.7809) 
and clearly reflecting local pronunciation (try quickly pronouncing coac- 
yourself and you can see, or rather hear, how the disyllable easily contracts into 
the monosyllable quae-). 

aedllis, aedilis, m., aedile, Roman or provincial magistrate in charge of public 
works and entertainments.—quactiliarl: variant from coactiliarius, -1, m., felt 
maker; contraction of the usual -il ending to -1 is common (see notes to 
“Apophoreta: Ovidl,” Capvt XIX.—rogant: if you do not recall the special 
sense of this verb in campaign ads, see, e.g., the notes to “Vatia for Aedile,” 
Capvt XXIII. 




Storefront sign, with electoral programma, from the shop ofM. 
Vecilius Verecundus, Via dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.7838) 

Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


Barbers for Trebius! 


I • TREBIVM 
AED TONSORES 

I(ulium) Trebium aed(Ilem) tonsures. 


CIL 4.743: This candidate was a tonsorial favorite! For other electoral 
programmata at Pompeii set up by various professional groups, including 
goldsmiths, muleteers, and fruitsellers, see “Gaius Cuspius Pansa for Aedile” in 
Capvt XXIV; and for programmata in general, see “Holconius for Mayor” in 
Capvt XIV. 

tdnsor, tonsbris, m., barber; “tonsorial” with tonsdrcs sc. rogant or o. v. f. = d 
rant (ut) vbs faciatis (see notes to “Vatia for Aedile,” Capvt XXIII). 


Fronto Is an Honorable Man 

SI • PVDOR • IN VITA QVICQVAM • PRODESSE • PVTATVR LVCRETIVS 
• HIC • FRONTO • DIGNVS • HONORE • BONO • EST 



Si pudor in vita quicquam prodesse putatur, 

Lucretius hie Fronto dignus honore bond est. 

CIL 4.6626: We know from other Pompeian programmata that Lucretius Fronto 
was running for the office of aedile; the person who painted this one, found near 
Fronto’s house, fancied himself a poet and wrote his endorsement in the form of 
a (metrically faulty) elegiac couplet. 

pudor, pudoris, m., (sense of) shame; decency, modesty; scrupulousness; 
“impudent.”—quicquam, adv., in any respect, at all. —prdsum, prodesse, pro 
fui, to be of use (to), do good, provide help (to); be beneficial, be advantageous. 
—honore: the word can mean honor or political office; either is possible here, 
though the latter is perhaps more likely. 

Trust in God 

IN DEO SPERABO NON T IMEBO • QVID MICHI FA CIAT HOMO 
In Ded sperabo: non timebd quid michi faciat homo. 


CIL 8.18742: Christian inscription of Psalms 55.11 on a fenestella confessionis, 
a small window (here 24.5 x 24.8 x 8.5 cm) for viewing sacred burials or relics 
in a church; Ain Fakroun, Algeria; 5th-6th cent. A.D.. 

michi: a common variant for mihi in late classical and medieval Latin. 






Christian inscription on a fenestella confessionis, Ain Fakroun, 
Algeria, fifth-sixth century A.D.. (CIL 8.18742). Louvre, Paris, France 
Reunion des Musees Nationanx / Art Resource, NY; photo: Herve 

Lewandowski 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Ab alio exspectes, alter! quod fecerls. (Publilius Sent.) 

2. Saepe summa ingenia in occultb latent. (Plautus Capt. 165: occultum, 
-I, n., secrecy, concealment, obscurity; “occult.”—lateb, latere, latui, 
to be in hiding; be concealed, lie hidden; “latent.”) 

3. Diclque beatus ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. (Ovid 
Met. 3. 136-37: obitus, -us, m., approach, encounter; death; 
“obituary.”—fiinus, funeris, n., funeral rites, funeral; death.) 

4. Dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellas poscimus, obrepit non 
intellecta seneetds. (Juvenal Sat. 9.128-29: serta, -drum, n. pi., 
chains of flowers, garlands. —unguentum, -I, n., ointment, unguent; 
perfume. —posco, poscere, poposcl, to ask for insistently, demand, 
call for. —obrepb, obrepere, obrepsi, obreptum, to creep up 
stealthily, sneak up.) 

5. Melior tutiorque est certa pax quam sperata victoria; haec in tua, ilia 
in debrum manfi est. (Livy Urbe Cond. 30.30: tutus, -a, -um, 
protected, safe, secure; “tutor,” “tutelage.”) 

6. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. (Juvenal Sat. 2.83.) 

7. Nihil est autem tarn volucre quam maledictum, nihil facilius emittitur, 
nihil citius excipitur, latius dissipatur. (Cicero Plane. 23.57: volucer, - 
cris, -ere, able to fly, flying; winged, swift, rapid .—maledictum, -I, 
n., insult, reproach; slander; “malediction.”—emittb, emittere, emls 
I, emissum, to send out, send forth; “emit,” “emission.”—late, adv., 
over a wide area, broadly; “latitude.”—dissipb [1], to scatter, 
disperse; “dissipate.”) 

8. Quaeris quid doceam?—etiam sen! esse discendum. (Seneca Ep. 
76.3.) 

9. Nil est miserius quam ubi pudet quod fecerls. (Publilius Sent.: nil = 



nihil.—pudet, impers., it is shameful [to a person] = you are ashamed 
of; “impudent.”) 

10. Minuit praesentia famam. (Claudian Bell. Gild. 1.385: praesentia, -ae, 
f., being present, presence .—famam: here the respect or even awe you 
may feel for an acclaimed person from whom you are remote and do 
not know well.) 


LITTER ATRVA 
How MANY Kisses? 

Quaeris quot mihi basiationes 
tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lasarpl ciferi s iacet Cyrcnl s 

5 

drachma Iovis inter aestudsi 
et BattI veteris sacrum sepulcrum, 
aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
furtl vos hominum vident amdrcs; 
tarn tc basia multa basiare 
vesano satis et super Catulld est, 

10 

quae nec pernumerare curidsl 
possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 

Catullus Carm. 7: Catullus replies to his girlfriend Lesbia’s response to an earlier 
poem (Catullus Carm. 5) in which he had implored from her countless thousands 
of kisses. Meter: hendecasyllabic. 

basiatid, basiatidnis, f., (act of) kissing; “kissification,” a fun Catullan 
invention, later borrowed by Martial.—super, adv., over, above; more than 
enough; “superior,” “superabundance.”—quam magnus...quam...multa: as 
great as...as many as, correlative with tarn...multa.—Libyssus, -a, -um, of 
Libya (Roman term for North Africa), Libyan, North African .—harcna, -ae, f., 



sand, (collective sg.) grains of sand; “arena.”—lasarplciferus, -a, -um, 
silphium-bearing (the silphium plant, one of ancient Cyrene’s major exports, was 
used as a cooking spice, a medication for numerous ailments, and a 
contraceptive).—Cyrenae, -arum, f. pi., Cyrene, name of a town and district of 
North Africa, in modern Libya; birthplace of the Greek poet Callimachus, an 
important influence on Catullus; here LOCATIVE case, in Cyrene. —ora 
c(u)lum, -i, n., divine utterance, oracle; oracular shrine (see “Some Oracular 
Responses,” Capvt XXIII); here obj., along with sepulcrum, of inter: the 
reverse order of prep. + obj., common in Lat. verse, is called ANASTROPHE. 
—Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, Jove; Catullus refers to the desert shrine of 
Ammon, Egyptian counterpart to Jupiter.—aestudsus, -a, -um, excessively hot, 
sweltering, sultry; seething, raging; fiery, passionate; “estuary.”—Battus, -I, 
m., Battus, legendary 7th-cent. B.C. founder of the Greek colony of Cyrene. 
—vetus, gen. veteris, old; old-time, ancient; “veteran.”—sacer, -era, -crum, 
consecrated to a deity, sacred. —sepulc(h)rum, -I, n., grave, tomb; “sepulchre,” 
“sepulchral.”—cum, conj. + indie., when. —furtlvus, -a, -um, obtained by theft, 
stolen; stealthy, secret, clandestine; “furtive.”—basio (1), to kiss. —vesanus, -a, 
-um, insane, frenzied, mad; “insanity.”—pernumerd (1), to ascertain the full 
total of, count up; “enumerate.”—curiosus, -a, -um, careful, diligent; curious, 
meddlesome; “curiosity” these curiosl and the mala lingua together allude to 
Catullus Carm. 5, where the poet had scorned grumpy old men and other mall 
who might envy, and even cast an evil spell upon, his romance with Lesbia. 
—possint: POTENTIAL SUBJUNCT., suggesting here action likely to be 
impossible.—fascind (1), to cast a spell on, bewitch; “fascinate” Catullus had 
employed invidcre in a similar sense in poem 5. 

QUAESTIONtS: Think about the many specific points of comparison in the 
two similes Catullus employs in his reply to Lesbia; in what ways are the images 
similar, and in what ways are they strikingly different? Why does Catullus use 
Catulld rather than mihi in line 10?—what is the effect of this 3rd-person self¬ 
reference? What do you suppose was Catullus’ initial response to Lesbia’s 
calculating question to him, recalled in line 1, and why ultimately does he give 
her such a minutely detailed, even “scholarly” reply?—how might she respond 
in turn? 


MARTIAL AND THE LADIES 



Some Literally Lovely Libations 


Laevia sex cyathls, septem Iostlna bibatur, 
qulnque Lycas, LVde quattuor, Ida tribus. 

Omnis ab Infuso numeretur arnica Falernb, 
et quia no 11a venit, to mihi, Somne, venl. 

Martial Epig. 1.71: Justina, Laevia, Lycas, Lyde, and Ida are each toasted with as 
many cups of wine as there are letters in their names, a popular custom at Roman 
parties—when none of these girlfriends actually show up at his drinking bout, 
the speaker finds another way to spend the night! 

cyathus, - I, m., ladle, measuring cup (esp. for wine, estimated to be about a half 
liter).—bibere: here, as often = to toast .—ab: used here, as it only occasionally 
was in classical Lat., for ABL. OF MEANS—Infundb, Infundere, InfodI, Inf 
osum, to pour in/ into; “infusion.”—numero (1), to add up, count; record 
numerically, catalogue. —Falernum, - I, n., Falernian wine (named for a district 
in Campania noted for its wine making).—quia, conj., since, because. —Somne: 
PERSONIFICATION. 

QUAESTIONtS: What total number (in Latin) of cyathl did the speaker drink 
altogether? Some of the ladies’ names are rare, and none appear elsewhere in the 
Epigrams; what, then, was one obvious reason for Martial’s choosing them? 


Apophorcta: Vitellhm 

Nbndum legerit hbs licet puella, 
nbvit quid cupiant Vitellianl. 

Martial Epig. 14.8: Another “gift card,” this one to accompany a set of writing 
tablets; meter: hendecasyllabic. 

nbndum, adv., not yet. —licet, conj. + subjunct., although; “illicit,” 
“license.”—hos: sc. tabellbs, (writing) tablets. —Vitellianus, -a, -um, Vitellian, 
made by Vitellius, presumably a manufacturer of small tabelll, used for sending 
love letters and other short messages. 



But Nobody Reads Yours! 


Nescio tam multis quid scrlbas, Fauste, puelll s: 
hoc scio, quod scrlbit nulla puella tibl. 

Martial Epig. 11.64: Poor Faustus, despite his name (which means “fortunate”), 
was unlucky in love! 

nescio...scio: as we have seen before, final -b was often shortened in verse, for 
metrical purposes and as a reflection of actual speech habits; likewise the final -i 
of tibi was variously short or long.—quod: = conj. that; used here, as it was 
increasingly in later Lat., to introduce an IND. STATEMENT. 


Cold as Ice 

Digna tub cur sis indignaque nomine, dicam: 
frlgida es et nigra es: non es et es “Chionc.” 

Martial Epig. 3.34: Martial loved this sort of name play: Chionc was an actual 
Roman cognomen, Greek in origin, meaning “Snow-white” in myth Chione was 
the daughter of Boreas, god of the chill North wind. Both this and the preceding 
epigram are elegiac couplets. 

indignus, -a, -um, + abl., not worthy, unworthy; not deserved, unmerited; 
“indignant,” “indignation.”—frlgidus, -a, -um, cold, chilly; lacking in passion, 
unresponsive; “frigid.”—niger, -gra, -grum, dark in color, black, swarthy; 
“negro,” “negritude.” 


TWO LETTERS 


From Seneca to Lucilius 

Seneca Luc I lib sub salutem 

Aliquid cot I die adversus paupertatem, aliquid adversus mortem auxilil 



compara, nec minus adversus ccteras pestes; et cum multa percurrerls, fmum 
excerpe quod illd die concoquas. Hoc ipse quoque facid ex pluribus quae leg I 
aliquid apprehendo. Hodiernum hoc est quod apud Epicurum nanctus sum— 
soled enim et in aliena castra transire, non tamquam transfuga, sed tamquam 
expldrator: “Honesta,” inquit, “res est laeta paupertas.” Ilia verb non est paupert 
as, si laeta est; non qul parum habet, sed qul plus cupit, pauper est. Quid enim 
refert quantum ill I in area, quantum in horrels iaceat, quantum pascat aut 
faeneret, si abend imminet, si non acquis I ta sed acqulrenda computat? Quis 
sit dlvitiarum modus quaeris?—primus habere quod necesse est, proximus quod 
sat est. Vale. 

Seneca Ep. 1.2.5-6: Conclusion of one of 124 letters, in 20 volumes, written late 
in life by Lucius Annaeus Seneca, “Seneca the Younger” (ca. 4 B.C.-A.D.. 65), 
and addressed to Gaius Lucilius. Informal philosophical essays, rather than 
actual personal correspondence, the letters are among Seneca’s most perennially 
popular works. Here Seneca advises his reader first on how to get the most out of 
what one reads, and then on what truly constitutes poverty or its opposite. 

salutem (dlcit): standard formula in the “salutation” of letters, with the sender’s 
name in the nom. and the recipient’s in the dat.—cbtldie, adv., every day, daily; 
“quotidian.”—adversus, prep. + acc., opposite, facing; to counteract, protect 
against; “adversary,” “adversity.”—paupertas, paupertatis, f., poverty, humble 
circumstances; “pauper,” “impoverish.”—auxilium, - I, n., help, aid; “auxiliary” 
here PARTITIVE GEN. with aliquid.—comparb (1), to prepare, make ready; 
gather, acquire; “compare,” “comparative” with compara here, sc. ex librls, 
i.e., from reading—pestis, pestis, f., death, destruction; pestilence, plague; 
“pest.”—cum, conj. + subjunct., when (circumstantial rather than strictly 
temporal).—percurrb, percurrere, percurrl, percursum, to run over/ 
through; survey, review; “current,” “recurrent.”—excerpb, excerpere, excerpsl, 
excerptum, to pick out, select; “excerpt.”—concoqub, concoquere, concoxl, 
concoctum, to cook down, boil; digest; ponder; “concoct,” “concoction.”— 
quod...concoquas: REL. CLAUSE OF PURPOSE; cf. the Eng. idiom “take 
time to digest what you have read.”—apprehendo, apprehendere, apprehendl 
, apprehensum, to lay hold of, seize; seize upon (for emphasis or consideration); 
“apprehend,” “apprehensive.”—hodiernus, -a, -um, of/ for today, today’s; 
“hodiernal.”—apud, prep. + acc., among, in, within; in the presence of, at the 
house of. —Epicurus, -I, m., Epicurus, Athenian philosopher (341-270 B.C.) 
and founder of the school of Epicureanism, which defined the goal of life as 



freedom from anxiety and pain.—nanctus sum: I found (perf. tense of nanci 
scor, one of a group of verbs known as DEPONENTS that have chiefly pass, 
forms but active meanings).—soleb, solere, solitus sum, to be accustomed; 
“insolent,” “obsolescence.”—et: = etiam.—alienus, -a, -um, belonging to 
another, another’s; foreign, strange, alien. —castra, -brum, n. pi., fortified 
camp; side (in a conflict); “castle.”—transeo, transire, translvl, transitum, 
to go across, cross over; “transit,” “transition.”—transfuga, -ae, m., deserter, 
renegade; “fugitive,” “refuge.”—explbrator, exploratbris, m., scout; explorer. 
—honestus, -a, -um, worthy of honor/ respect, honorable; “honesty.”—laetus, - 
a, -um, happy, joyful; contented; “Letitia” (a “joyful” female name!).—parum, 
n. indecl. noun, insufficient amount, little, too little; “parvule,” 
“parvicellular.”—pauper, gen. pauperis, of small means, poor; “poverty.”— 
quid...refert: idiom, what does it matter .—quantum...quantum...quantum: 
ANAPHORA, ill!: DAT. OF REFERENCE, here essentially possessive.—area, 
-ae, f., box, chest (esp. for money); “ark.”—horreum, -I, n., storehouse for 
grain, granary; warehouse. —pasco, pascere, pavl, pastum, to feed, pasture; 
keep, maintain (with reference to livestock); “pastor.”—faenerb (1), to lend at 
interest; earn in interest .—immineb, imminere, to rise up, overlook, bend over; 
have designs on, be bent on getting; threaten; “imminent.”—acquire, acqul 
rere, acqulslvl, acqulsltum, to add to one’s possessions, acquire, gain; 
“acquisition,” “acquisitive.”—computb (1), to calculate, count up; “compute,” 
“computation.”—necesse, indecl. adj., necessary, essential; inevitable. 
—proximus, -a, -um, nearest, next; “proximate,” “proximity,” 
“approximate.”—sat: = satis. 

QUAESTIONiS: Comment on Seneca’s view of the objectives of reading 
literature and of how to maximize the benefits of reading. What point of 
Epicurus’ does Seneca contest, and what definitions of wealth and poverty does 
he propose? 


From Pliny to Calpurnia 

C. Pllnius Calpurniae suae s. 

Incredibile est quanto deslderib tul tenear. In causa amor prlmum, deinde 
quod non cbnsuevimus abesse. Inde est quod magnam noctium partem in ima 
gine tua vigil exigb inde quod interdio, quibus hbrls to vlsere solebam, ad 
diaetam tuam ipsl me, ut verissime d I citur, pedes do cunt; quod denique aeger et 
maestus ac similis exclusoa vacuo limine recedb. Unum tempus his torment Is 



caret, quo in ford et am led rum lltibus conteror. Aestima tu quae vita mea sit, 
cui requies in labdre, in miseria curlsque solacium. Vale. 

Pliny Ep. 7.5: For another of the younger Pliny’s letters to his wife Calpurnia, 
see Capvt XXIX. 

C.: if you do not recall this abbreviation, see notes to “To the Nephew of 
Augustus,” Capvt IX.—s.: = salutem (see notes on Seneca’s letter above). 
—incredibilis, -e, not believable, incredible; “incredulous.”—deslderium, -I, 
n., desire, longing; “desiderata,” “desiderative.”—in causa: idiom, = the reason. 
—cdnsuescd, cdnsuescere, cdnsuevl, cdnsuetum, to be accustomed; 
“custom.”—absum, abesse, aful, afuturum, to be away, be apart; 
“absence.”—inde, adv., thence, from that place; in consequence of that, 
therefore; then; inde est quod, idiom, from this is the fact that, that is why. —im 
ago, imaginis, f., picture, likeness, image; mental picture, imagining; 
“imagination. ”—vigil, gen. vigilis, awake, wakeful, watchful; “vigilant,” 
“vigilante.”—exigd, exigere, exegl, exactum, to drive out, force out; achieve, 
complete; spend, pass (time); “exact,” “exigency.”—interdiu, adv., during 
daylight, by day. —vlso, vlsere, vis I, to go and see, visit. —diaeta, -ae, f., room 
(in a house).—ipsi: modifies pedes.—vere, adv., truly, really; “very,” 
“verify.”—pcs, pedis, m., lower leg, foot; “pedal,” “pedestrian.”—quod: why, 
completing the series inde est quod.... inde quod...quod.—aeger, -gra, - 
grum, sick, unhealthy; sick at heart, distressed. —maestus, -a, -um, unhappy, 
sad, mournful .—excludo, excludere, exclusl, excltisum, to shut out, exclude; 
“exclusive.”—vacuus, -a, -um, empty, vacant; “vacuum.”—recedo, recedere, 
recess I, recessum, to go back, retire, withdraw; “recede,” 
“recession.”—tormentum, -I, n., rope made of twisted fibers; twisting; torture, 
torment. —quo: with tempus as ANTECEDENT, when. —lls, litis, f., legal 
dispute, lawsuit; “litigate,” “litigious.”—contero, conterere, contrlvl, contrl 
turn, to pound to pieces, crush, grind; wear out, wear down; exhaust, weary; 
“contrite,” “contrition.”—aestimd (1), to estimate the value of; assess, judge; 
“estimation,” “esteem.”—requies, requietis, f., rest from labor, respite; 
“requiem,” “quiet.”—miseria, -ae, f., affliction, distress, trouble; “misery.” 

QUAESTIONtS: What is the intended effect of so widely separating ipsi and 
pedes, saving the modified noun to nearly the end of the clause? Comment on 
the word order in requiem...solacium; what is the technical term for this 
rhetorical device? 



GRAMMATICA 


Verba Subiimctiva: List all the subjunctive verb forms in the chapter’s 
readings and identify the specific type of clause in which each appears; next 
transform all the subjunctive forms to indicatives in the same person, 
number, tense, and voice, and then check these transformations using the 

Summarium Formarum appendix. 



C APVT XXXI 



Bathing, and Baking, and Keeping the Peace 


This chapter’s inscriptions include epitaphs for a cherished colleague, a 
saint, and a “domestic partner” a campaign ad for a Pompeian baker with 
political ambitions; and inscriptions from a runaway’s collar and an imperial 
silver plate. The Prdverbia et Dicta off er the observation that unhappiness is 
merely a state of mind and the common sense advice to accept with serenity, as a 
common English adage puts it, what cannot be changed; and among the 
chapter’s literary selections are Phaedrus’ fable of the snake and the good 
Samaritan, Florus on the Augustan Peace, and a few more epigrams by Martial, 
in which, inter alia, he complains about a “friend” who sends him no Saturnalia 
presents and a fellow who’s just far too pretty. Remember to read all these 
selections aloud first, and read for comprehension, before attempting to translate. 

Grammatica nova: Cum clauses; the irregular verb fero. 


iNSCRiPTIONES 


Bathe, Drink, and Be Merry! 

V • AN LII 
D • M 

TI • CLAVDI • SECVNDI 
HIC • SECVM • HABET • OMNIA 
BALNEA • VINA • VENVS 
CORRVMPVNT • CORPORA 
NOSTRA • SET • VITAM • FACIVNT 
B • V* V 

KARO • CONTVBERNAL 
FEC • MEROPE • CAES 
ET • SIBI • ET • SVIS • P • E 


V(Ixit) an(nds) LII. D(Is) m(anibus) Ti(berii) Claudi Secundi hie sccum 



habet omnia: 


Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra; 
set vitam faciunt b(alnea), v(Ina), V(enus). 

Karo contubernal(I) fec(it) Merope Caes(aris liberta or serva) et sibi et suls 
p(osterlsque) e(brum). 

CIL 6.15258: Epitaph from a marble stone at Rome for Tiberius Claudius 
Secundus, freedman of the emperor Claudius (A.D.. 41-54), set up by Secundus’ 
mate Merope, a freedwoman, or possibly still a slave, of the imperial household. 
The two edited lines following omnia, a couplet in elegiac meter, sound a theme 
known from other Greco-Roman sources and reflect the importance of the public 
baths in ancient Rome. The couplet’s two clauses are arranged in an elaborate 
ABC=CBA CHIASMUS: subjects—verb—object = object—verb—subjects. 

annos: or annis; both acc. (more commonly) and abl. were used to indicate 
DURATION OF TIME.—manes, manium, m. pi., shade, ghost, spirit; di mane 
s, spirits of the dead, supernatural powers that protected the soul of the deceased, 
commonly abbreviated D.M. in epitaphs and in the dat. case as recipients of the 
dedication.—Claud i: the gen. of -ium and -ius nouns variously retained or 
dropped the -i- of the stem, i.e., both Claudil and Claud! are seen, likewise 
officii and officl.—balneum, -I, n., room for bathing, bathroom; bathing 
establishment; “balneal” the reference is to the public baths in Rome, immensely 
popular building complexes with facilities for hot and cold baths, massage and 
exercise, relaxation and conversation, and all the indulgences of modern spas. 
—vina: the pi. here refers to the consumption of wine in general.—Venus, 
Veneris, f., Venus, the Italic goddess of sexual love and generation; used here, as 
often, with the meaning sexual activity, sex, romance; “venereal,” the planet 
“Venus.”—corrumpb, corrumpere, corrupt, corruptum, to ruin, corrupt; 
“corruption.”—set: = sed.—karo: = card alternate spellings like set and karo 
were quite common in inscriptions.—contubernalis, contubernalis, m./ f., one 
who shares the same tent; house-mate, intimate friend; mate, a slave’s domestic 
partner, with the relationship, but not the legal status, of a spouse.—suls: sc. 
poster Is, probably referring to Merope’s descendants, though it is possible that 
both sibi and suls refer to her mate Secundus, as the reflexive pron. often refers, 
not to the subj. of a clause, but to the most prominent person referred to in the 
context (for this usage, see “Epitaph for a Patron,” Capvt XIII).—posterus, -a, - 
um, occurring hereafter, later, future; m. pi. as noun, descendants; “posterity” 



for the inclusion of a deceased person’s descendants in funerary inscriptions, cf. 
“Epitaph to His Wives,” Capvt XXVI. 

QUAESTIONiS: What is the essential message of the elegiac couplet? How is 
the use of chiasmus appropriate to this message? Comment also on the effect of 
the asyndeton in the couplet’s opening and closing phrases. 


“I can promise you good wine, and, if you like shooting, a manor of 4000 
acres, fires, books, your own free will, and my own very indifferent 
company. ‘Balnea, vina, Venus.’” 

NEAR THE END OF A LETTER FROM LORD BYRON TO 
THOMAS MOORE, DEC. 11, 1811 



The Great Bath, in the Roman bath complex, first-second century 
A.D.. (the neoclassical buildings constructed over them date from the 
late nineteenth century), Bath, Great Britain 
Vanni / Art Resource, NY 


Pyrrhus Laments the Death of Chius 







PYRRHVS • CHIO • CONLEGAE • SAL 
MOLESTE • FERO • QVOD AVDIVI • 
TE • MORTVOM • ITAQ VAL 
Pyrrhus Chib conlegae sal(utem): 

Moleste ferb quod audlvl te mortuom. 

Itaq(ue) val(c)! 


CIL 4.1852: Graffito from the basilica at Pompeii; the line moleste...mortuom 
is an iambic senarius verse. 

conlega (collcga), -ae, m., colleague, associate. —salfitem: sc. dlcit; standard 
expression of greeting.—moleste, adv., distressingly, annoying; “molest” molest 
e ferre, idiom, to take (something) badly, be distressed. —mortuom: = 
mortuum; with te mortuom sc. esse.—itaque: the author actually wrote 
ITAQ=, using Q= as an abbreviation for QVE, and he wrote the L in VAL with 
a vertical slash mark through the base of the letter; a wide variety of such 
shorthand symbols appear in graffiti and other texts, but are not shown in my 
transcriptions unless in actual letter form. 


Epitaph for Chryse 


CHRYSf... 
HIC DORM[... 

Chris [e] hie dorm [it]. 


AE (1983) 97: The fragmented marble stone bearing this inscription was found 
in 1981 at Ostia, near the church of Saint Aurea, a 3rd-cent. A.D.. martyr whose 
name, like Chrise, meant “golden.” Some suppose the stone marked the grave 
of the Saint herself. 

dormit: the verb was found frequently in Christian burials. 


Elect the Breadman! 



C • IVLIVM • POLYBIVM 
AED • OVF • PANEM • BONVM • FERT 
G(aium) Iiilium Polybium aed(llem) o(rb) 
v(os) f(aciatis): panem bonum fert. 


CIL 4.429: Another Pompeian campaign ad for Gaius Julius Polybius (see 
“Maybe Polybius,” Capvt V); the candidate’s qualifications included being a 
good baker! 

aedllis, aedilis, m., aedile, magistrate in charge of public works and 
entertainments.—orb (1), to speak, plead; beg, beseech; “oratory.” The 
abbreviation O.V.F. is common in campaign notices (cf. “Vatia for Aedile,” 
Capvt XXIII); faciatis in this context = to make, elect. —panis, panis, m., bread; 
“pantry,” “companion.” 



Baker’s oven and millstones, Casa del Fornai, Pompeii, Italy 

Robert I. Curtis 


Reward for Safe Return 



FVGI TENE ME 
CVM REVOCV 
VERIS ME • DM • 
ZONINO ACCIPIS 
SOLIDVM • 

Fiigl: tene me. Cum revoeweris me d(omino) 
m(eo) Zonlno, accipis solidum. 


CIL 15.7194: From a bronze tag on an identification collar worn by a slave (or, 
as some suppose, an animal—a dog perhaps?) of Zoninus; cf. “A Fugitive 
Slave,” above, Capvt XXVIII. 

revoeweris: a misspelling for revocaveris, from revocb (1), to call back, 
recall; bring back, return; “revoke.”—dominus, -I, m., master, lord; 
“dominate,” “dominion.”—accipis: = accipics; pres, was sometimes used for 
fut., esp. in colloquial Lat.—solidus, -I, m., solidus (a gold coin); “solid,” 
“consolidate.” 

Largitib Dish of the Emperor Licinius 

LICINI AVGVSTE SEMPER VINCAS • 

SICX 
SIC XX 
NAISS 

LicinI Auguste, semper vincas! Sic X, sic XX. 

Naiss(I). 


CIL 3.14595: Inscription punched on a silver platter, one of several produced in 
A.D.. 317-318, celebrating the 10th anniversary of Valerius Licinianus Licinius’ 
appointment in A.D.. 308 as emperor over the western half of the empire by his 
longtime friend, Galerius, emperor in the east. Following Galerius’ death, 
Licinius became co-emperor and ultimately sole emperor in the east, until his 
defeat by his arch rival (and brother-in-law!), the western emperor Constantine I. 
Known as largitio (= bestowal of doles ) dishes, such plates were distributed as 
gifts on important ceremonial occasions, such as the ascension of an emperor or 



an anniversary of his reign; the dish presented here is one of a nearly identical 
set of five excavated at Nis (in Roman Illyricum), where in fact, as the 
inscription indicates, they had been produced. 


Sic...sic: = ut...sic; the phrase, inscribed inside a wreath at the plate’s center, 
is essentially a wish for another 10 years of success.—X...XX: with each 
numeral sc. annds, ACC. OF DURATION OF TIME.—Naissus, -i, m., 
Naissus, city in the Roman province of Moesia (Nis, in modern Serbia), and 
birthplace of Constantine; NaissI is LOCATIVE case, = (made) in/at.... 



Largitio dish of the Emperor Licinius, A.D.. 317-318, Nis, Serbia 
(CIL 3.14595). British Museum, London, Great Britain 
© British Museum, London, Great Britain / Art Resource, NY 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Cum tacent, clamant. (Cicero Cat. 1.21: clamo [1], to shout; declare 
plainly, proclaim; “clamor,” “exclamation.”) 

2. Ames parentem, si aequus est: si aliter, feras. (Publilius Sent.: aliter, 
adv., otherwise; “alias,” “alien.”) 

3. Non omnibus aegris eadem auxilia conveniunt. (Celsus Med. 3.1.5: 



aeger, -gra, -grum, sick, unhealthy; sick at heart, distressed. 
—convenid, convenlre, conveni, conventum, to come together, 
assemble; + dat., be suitable for, be conducive to; “convene,” 
“convenient.”) 

4. Feras, non culpcs, quod mutari non potest. (Publilius Sent.) 

5. Fortuna vitrea est: turn, cum splendet, frangitur. (Publilius Sent.: 
vitreus, -a, -um, like/ made of glass; “vitreous.”—splended, splende 
re, to shine, be brilliant; “splendid,” “resplendent.”—frangd, 
frangere, fregi, fractum, to break, shatter; “frangible,” “fragile,” 
“fracture.”) 

6. Licentiam dcs linguae, cum vcrum petas. (Publilius Sent.: licentia, - 
ae, f., freedom fof action], permission; “license,” “licentious.”) 

7. Metus cum venit, rarum habet somnus locum. (Publilius Sent.: rarus, - 
a, -um, infrequent, rare; Lat. often employs an adj. where Eng. would 
use an adverb.) 

8. Nihil est miserum, nisi cum putcs. (Boethius Cons. Phil. 2, Prose 4.) 

9. Cum accusas alium, propriam prius inspice vltam. (Cato Dist. 41: acc 

fi so [1], to blame, censure; bring a charge, accuse; “accusation,” 
“accusative.”—proprius, -a, -um, one’s own, peculiar, proper, 
personal; “appropriate,” “proprietary.”—prius, adv., before, 

previously; beforehand, first; “prior.”—Inspicid, inspicere, InspexI, 
Inspectum, to look infto]; visually examine, inspect. 

10. Altera manii fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera. (Plautus Aul. 195: 
lapis, lapidis, m., pebble, stone, rock; “lapidary,” “lapis 
lazuli.”—ostentd [1], to hold up to view, show; “ostentation,” 
“ostentatious.”—Alter a... alter a: how is the CHIASMUS esp. 
appropriate to the point of the sentence?) 

11. Hondres non petiit, cum ei patcrent propter vel gratiam vel dignita 
tern. (Nepos Att. 6.2: petiit = petlvit; “intervocalic” -v-, i.e., -v- 
between vowels, was often dropped in speech and spelling.—pated, 
patcre, patui, to be open, lie open; be accessible, be available to; 
“patent,” “patency.”—vel, conj., or; vel...vel, either...or. —dignitas, 
dignitatis, f., merit, prestige, dignity.) 

12. Nulla terra exsilium est, sed altera patria est. (Seneca Rem. Fort. 8.1.) 

13. Nam cum solitudd et vita sine amlcis insidiarum et metus plena sit, 
ratio ipsa monet amlcitias comparare. (Cicero Fin. 1.66: solitudo, so 
litiidinis, f., being along; loneliness, solitude .—compard [1], to 
prepare, make ready; gather, acquire; “compare,” “comparable.”) 



LITTER ATRVA 


No Christmas Presents?! 

Trlstis Athenagoras non ml sit munera nobis 
quae medio bru mae mittere mcnse solet. 

An sit Athcnagoras trl stis, Faust I ne, videbd: 
me certe tri stem fecit Athcnagoras. 

Martial Epig. 8.41: As we have seen, gift giving was a custom during the winter 
holiday of Saturnalia; but Athenagoras has disappointed Martial, who intends to 
find out why! Meter: elegiac couplet. 

tri stis: the word has all kinds of unpleasant connotations; Athenagoras may 
have used the excuse that he was just having the holiday blues, but Martial in 
line 3 may be sarcastically thinking of a less kind sense of the word, such as ill- 
humored or unfriendly. —munus, m oner is, n., gift, present; “munificent.”—bro 
ma, -ae, f., winter solstice; winter. —mensis, mensis, m., month; “menstruum” 
by medio bro mae... mcnse Martial means the middle of December; when first 
established in the 3rd cent. B.C., Saturnalia was celebrated on December 17 but 
it was later expanded to a week-long celebration.—soled, solcre, solitus sum, to 
be accustomed; “insolence.”—an, conj. introducing IND. QUEST., whether (or 
not). —Faustlnus, -I, m., Faustinus, a Roman cognomen meaning “lucky” or 
“fortunate” Martial’s addressees, like most of his targeted victims, are typically 
fictitious, though he often puns on the names he selects. 


Mr. Prettyman 

Odl tc, quiabellus es, Sabelle. 

Res est potida bellus—et Sabellus. 
Bellum denique malo quam Sabellum. 
Tabcscas utinam, Sabelle, belle! 



Martial 12.39: Martial has some “pretty” good fun with multiple puns on 
Sabellus’ name, the adjective bellus, the noun bellum, and the adverb belle 
meter: hendecasyllabic. 


quia, conj., since, because .—putidus, -a, -um, rotting, decaying; foul, stinking, 
rotten; “pus.”—maid, malle, malul, to want (something) more (than), prefer 
(something) to; as often, the final -o here is shortened for metrical reasons and as 
a reflection of actual speech habits.—tabesed, tabescere, tabu I, to waste away, 
dwindle; decompose, rot; the verb, which here plays on putida in line 2, was 
often used in curses (as in “No Vote for Barca,” Capvt XXVIII above). 
—utinam, adv., reinforcing wishes expressed by the subjunct., would that, how I 
wish that, if only .—belle: there is an editorial problem here, since the poem’s last 
word could be construed either as the voc. adj. belle modifying Sabelle, or as the 
adv. belle, from bellus, -a, -um, modifying tabescas; the final syllable in the 
hendecasyllable is technically called syllaba anceps, an ambiguous syllable, 
because it can be either long or short, so metrical considerations do not help us 
choose between the two possibilities, only our idea of what Martial might have 
considered the better joke! 

QUAESTIONtS: What are all the many ramifications of the wordplay on 
Sabellus / bellus / bellum / belle (belle)? Think about and explain the joke that 
derives from Martial’s use first of res piitida and then of tabescas. What 
OXYMORON is involved in the phrase tabescas...belle? 


Xenia: Unguentum: Keep This Perfume! 

Unguentum heredl numquam nec vl na relinquas: 
ille habeat nummds, haec tibi tdta datd. 

Martial Epig. 13.126: For Martial’s Xenia, poems to accompany holiday gifts, 
see “Xenia: Boletl” in Capvt XVI and “Luna Cheese” in XXVIII; meter: 
elegiac couplet. 

unguentum, -I, n., ointment, unguent; perfume; such cosmetics were stored in 
jars like the aryballos pictured in Capvt XXII above.—herds, heredis, m./ f., 
heir; “hereditary,” “inherit.”—nummus, -I, m., coin; pk, money, cash; 
“nummary.”—datd: fut. imperat. of do, dare; the fut. imperat. was commonly 



used in legal documents, and here is perhaps meant to parody the tone of a 
testamentary mandate, you SHALL bequeath. 


Never Pity a Snake: Serpens Misericordi Nociva 

Qui fert malls auxilium, post tempus dolet. 

Gelii rigentem qui dam colubram sustulit 
sinuque fovit, contra sc ipse misericors; 
namque, ut refecta est, necuit hominem prdtinus. 

Hanc alia cum rogaret causam facinoris, 
respondit: “Nc quis discat prodesse improbi s.” 

5 

Phaedrus Fab. 4.20: For Phaedrus’ Fables, see Capvt XXII; meter: iambic 
trimeter. 

serpens, serpentis, f./ m., snake, serpent; “serpentine.”—misericors, gen. 
misericordis, tender-hearted, merciful, compassionate; “misery.”—nocivus, -a, 
-um, harmful (to), noxious; “innocuous.”—gelfl, gelus, n., frost, ice, snow; cold; 
“gelid.”—rigeo, rigere, to be stiff, rigid; be numb (with cold); “rigor,” 
“rigidity.”—colubra, -ae, f., snake, serpent; “cobra.”—sinus, -us, m., fold in a 
draped garment; breast, bosom (covered by a garment); “sinuous,” 
“insinuate.”—foveo, fovere, fbvl, fbtum, to comfort, nurture, support. —contr 
a sc: i.e., to his own detriment.—namque: = nam.—reficio, reficere, refccl, 
refectum, to restore, revive; “refectory.”—necuit: = necavit.—facinus, 
facinoris, n., deed, act; misdeed, crime. —prosum, prodesse, proful, to be of 
use (to), do good, provide help (to); be beneficial, be advantageous. 
—improbus, -a, -um, unprincipled, immoral; greedy, shameless; “improbity.” 


The Augustan Peace 

Ubique certa atque continua totlus generis human! aut pax fuit aut pactio, 
aususque tandem Caesar Augustus septingentesimo ab urbe condita anno Ianum 
geminum cludere, bis ante sc clusum, sub Numa rege et victa prlmum Cartha 
gine. Hinc conversus ad pacem, prdnum in omnia mala et in luxuriam fluens 
saeculum gravibus sevcrlsque legibus mult is coercuit; ob haec tot facta ingentia 
dictus Imperator Perpetuus et Pater Patriae. Tractatum etiam in senatu an, quia 



condidisset imperium, Romulus vocaretur; sed sanctius et reverentius visum est 
ndmen “AugustI,” ut scilicet iam turn, dum colit terras, ipso nomine et tituld c 
dnsecrarctur. 

Florus Epit. 2.34.64-66: Lucius Annaeus Florus published in the 2nd cent. 
A.D.., perhaps during Hadrian’s reign, his two-volume Epitome de T. Livio 
Bellorum Omnium Annorum DCC Libri Duo, an abridged history of Rome 
adapted chiefly from Livy’s 142-volume Ab Urbe Condita and focusing 
primarily on Rome’s wars over the 700 years from the city’s legendary founding 
in 753 B.C. to the commencement of the Augustan Pax Rom ana. The passage 
excerpted here describes Augustus’ closing of the doors of the temple of Janus in 
29 B.C., a ritual act which traditionally symbolized that the empire was at peace, 
and the subsequent political successes that garnered for him the titles of Pater 
Patriae and Augustus. While having little claim to originality, and marred by 
occasional errors and inconsistencies and a highly rhetorical and nationalistic 
tone, the Epitome nevertheless provides a usefully succinct overview of seven 
centuries of Roman history. 



Sculptural frieze from the Ara Pads, possibly depicting members 
of Augustus’ family, Rome, Italy, first century B.C. Museum of the Ara 

Pads, Rome, Italy 



Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


ubique, adv., anywhere; everywhere; “ubiquitous.”—continuus, -a, -um, 
uninterrupted, continuous; “continuity.” — pactib, pactibnis, f., agreement, 
settlement; treaty; “pact.”—tandem, adv., finally, at last; 

“tandem.”—septengentesimus, -a, -um, 700th; strictly speaking it was the 
725th year from Rome’s traditional founding date of 753 B.C. when Octavian, 
the future Augustus, closed the doors of the temple of Janus for only the third 
time in the city’s history.—ab...condita: lit., from the founded..., but more 
idiomatically from the founding of..., a conventional formula for dating years in 
the Roman calendar (and also the title of Livy’s history of Rome).—Ianus 
geminus, -i, m., lit., double Janus, twofold Janus, but referring to the shrine of 
the god of entrances and beginnings, Janus; Janus was depicted with two faces, 
one looking forward, one backward, and his shrine in the Roman Forum had 
doors at both ends, which were kept closed in times of peace.—cludo (claudb), 
cludere, do si, do sum, to shut, close; “closet,” “include,” “exclusive.”—bis, 
adv., two times, twice; “bimonthly,” “b.i.d.” (medical abbreviation, = bis in die). 
—Numa, -ae, m., Numa (Pompilius), legendary 2nd king of Rome, whose reign 
was traditionally dated to 717-673 B.C.—victa prlmum Carthagine: the first 
Punic war ended with Carthage’s defeat in 241, and the Roman consul Titus 
Manlius Torquatus closed the doors of the Janus shrine in 235, after subjugating 
Sardinia in a follow-up campaign.—hinc, adv., from this place, hence; then, 
next .—convertb, convertere, convert!, conversum, to turn around, cause to 
turn; “convert,” “conversion.”—prbnus, -a, -um, leaning forward; inclined (to), 
disposed (to); “prone,” “pronate.”—luxuria, -ae, f., luxury, extravagance; 
licentiousness; “luxuriate.”—saeculum, -I, n., generation, period of time, age; 
“secular.”—severus, -a, -um, severe, stern, strict; “severity.”—coerceb, coerce 
re, coercul, coercitum, to curb, check, repress; “coercion.”—ob, prep. + acc., 
toward; in the way of; on account of; “obstacle.”—tot, indecl. adj., that number 
of, so many; “total.”—dictus: sc. est.—Pater Patriae: an honorific title 
bestowed by the Senate and held previously by Cicero and Julius Caesar, among 
others; Augustus was given the title in 2 B.C.—tractb (1), to drag about; 
handle, treat, discuss; “tractor,” “tract” tractatum: sc. est, impers. with an, it 
was discussed whether or not.... —Romulus, -!, m., Romulus, legendary 
founder and first king of Rome, reigning, according to tradition, from 753-717 
B.C.—sanctus, -a, -um, sacrosanct, inviolate; sacred, holy; upright, virtuous; 
“sanctify,” “saint.”—reverens, gen. reverentis, respectful; reverent; “revere,” 
“reverend.”—August!: the adj. augustus, with its religious sense of venerable, 
worthy of reverence, was granted as an honorific title to Octavian by senatorial 



decree in 27 B.C., and was subsequently assumed by all Roman emperors.—sc I 
licet, adv., as is clear, evidently. —cold, colere, colul, cultum, to live in, inhabit; 
cultivate, tend; “culture.”—titulus, -i, m., label, title; “titular.”—cdnsecrd (1), 
to set aside as sacred; assign divinity to, deify; “consecrate” the Senate had 
deified Julius Caesar, and Augustus had early on taken divi fllius, son of the 
deified (Caesar), as a part of his titulature. 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: Locate all the cum clauses in this chapter’s readings and identify the 
specific type of each (causal, circumstantial, concessive/ adversative, or 
temporal). List all forms of the irregular verb ferb in the readings, identify 
the person, number, tense, mood, and voice, and then transform each active 
form to passive; check your work using the Summarium Fbrmarum 
appendix. 



C APVT XXXII 



Petty Thieves, a Plagiarist, and the Punic Avenger 


In this chapter you’ll be reading a Roman soldier’s gently scolding letter to 
his brother, some admonitory inscriptions warning off would-be thieves and 
romantic rivals, several lively selections from Martial’s Epigrams, Phaedrus’ 
fable of “The Dog and His Reflection,” and Nepos’ account of Hannibal’s oath 
of eternal enmity toward Rome. The chapter’s Prdverbia et Dicta provide 
insights into Roman views on friendship, wealth vs. poverty, and the desirability 
of both sternness and equity in the administration of justice. 

Grammatica nova: Formation and comparison of adverbs; the irregular 
verbs void, nolo, and malo proviso clauses. 


iNSCRiPTIONES 


The Vindolanda Tablets: A Soldier’s Letter to His Brother 

SOLLEMNIS PARIDI FRATRI PLVRI 
MAM SALVT 

VT SCIAS ME RECTE VALERE 
QVOD TE INVICEM FECISSE 
CVPIO • HOMO INPIENTISSI 
ME QVI MIHI NE VNAM E 
PISTVLAM MISISTI SED 
PVTO ME HVMANIVS 
FACERE QVI TIBI SCRIBO 

Sollemnis ParidI fratrl plurimam salut(em). Ut scias me recto valere, quod 
teinvicem fecisse cupid. Homo inpientissime, qul mihi neunam epistulam 
mlsistl sed putd mehumanius facere, qul tibi scrlbd. 


Vmdolanda tablet 311: From the first leaf of a letter written on a diptych by 
Sollemnis to his brother Paris (Paris, Paridis, a cognomen of Greek origin); the 



remainder of the letter is less well-preserved but in it Sollemnis asks Paris to 
convey his greetings to some fellow soldiers, requests a list of names, and, on 
the back side of the second page, includes an address to Paris’ military cohort 
(the “third Batavian cohort”), which was presumably stationed at Vindolanda. 
Sollemnis used a punctum once, marking the close of the sentence ending with 
cupio, and he used an apex to mark the long vowel -o at the end of each of the 
lst-person singular verbs; some illegible words are scribbled vertically in the 
margins as well, possibly in a second hand. The diptych, a writing tablet made of 
two hinged pages, was commonly used for correspondence in the Roman 
empire; the pages of the Vindolanda tablets were made of thin sheets of wood 
(see the notes on tablets 265 and 299 in Capita XXII and XXV above). 

salfitem: sc. dat; a common salutation in letters, as seen frequently in earlier 
chapters.—ut: occasionally used, as here, to introduce an independent JUSSIVE 
CLAUSE; may you... or I want you to.... —rectc, adv., correctly, rightly; 
thoroughly, quite, well; “rectitude.”—quod: the antecedent is the entire idea in r 
ecte valcre.—invicem, adv., in turn; reciprocally, likewise. —inpientissimus: 
irreg. superl. of impius (inpius), -a, -um, impious, immoral, wicked. —nc: a 
common alternate for ne...quidem.—epistula, -ae, f., letter, epistle; 
“epistolary.” 


Stay Away from Mr. Lucky! 


THYRSA 
NOLI • AMARE 
FORTVNATV 
VALE 

Thyrsa, noli amare Fortunatu<m>: vale! 


CIL 4.4498: A warning scribbled on a post (along with an obscene drawing) to 
Thyrsa, one of Fortunatus’ lady friends, probably by a rival for his affections— 
we may wonder whether the gentleman truly ended up fortunatus! The punctum 
was common in engraved inscriptions, as we have seen, far less so in graffiti; but 
here it helps by clearly separating the two words in the only line that contains 
two. 



No Freebies! 


ABOMINO PAVPERO[... 

QVISQVI QVID GRATIS 
ROGAT FATVS EST 
AES • DET ET AC 
CIPIAT REM 

Abomino pauperbfs]. Quisqui<s> quid gratis rogat, fatu<u>s est: aes det 
et accipiat rem. 


CIL 4.9839b: Graffito scribbled next to a window of the bakery of Sotericus, 
located on the Via delEAbbondanza. 

abomino (1), to loathe, abhor, detest; “abominable,” “abomination.”—pauperb 
s: the writer mistakenly treats the word as 2nd deck, a common sort of mistake 
in ancient Rome as well as in modern Lat. classes!—quisquis: the final -s of 
pauperbs seems to have been obscured as a result of damage to the graffito, but 
the missing final -s of quisquis appears to be a spelling error.—quid: here 
indef., something. —gratis, adv., without (giving or receiving) payment, for 
nothing; “gratis,” “gratuity.”—rogb (1), to ask, ask for; “interrogate,” 
“prerogative.”—fatuus, -a, -um, silly, foolish, idiotic; “fatuous.”—aes, aeris, n., 
copper, bronze; copper coin; money, cash. —rem: i.e., whatever commodity the 
man was hoping to get for free. 


Fm Hungry! 


QVISQVE ME • AD CENAM 
VOCARIT V 

Quisque me ad cenam vocarit, v(aleat)! 


CIL 4.1937: Graffito from the basilica, on the Via Marina, Pompeii. 

quisque: here, as often, = quisquis.—vocarit: variant for vocaverit; in a 
common sort of contraction, “intervocalic” v, i.e. v positioned between two 



vowels, was commonly dropped, along with the following vowel, in both 
pronunciation and spelling. 


“NOT YOURS,” SAID THE POT! 


Shoplifters, Beware 


NOLI ME 
TOLLERE 
HELVEITI • SVM 
Noll metollere: Helvcitl sum. 


CIL 1 2 .2376: Both this warning and the next were found on vases, this one on 
the foot of a vessel from Rome and belonging to Helvetius (whose name, here in 
the genitive case, the scribe has misspelled). In both inscriptions the pot itself 
“addresses” the viewer—and would-be thief: compare “Hands Off” in Capvt IV. 

QUAESTIO: How would the genitive of Helvetius’ name ordinarily be spelled 
in classical Latin? 


Touch Me Not! 

EPAPHRODITI SVM TANGERE ME NOLI 
EpaphrodItl sum—tangere me nol i! 


CIL 4.6251: On the belly of a vase at Pompeii—clearly one its owner 
Epaphroditus treasured! 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 



1. Bene dormit, qul non sentit quam male dormiat. (Publilius Sent.) 

2. Nbsse volunt omnes; mercedem solvere nemo. (Juvenal Sat. 7.157: no 
sse: contracted form of nbvisse, from nosed, nbscere, novl, ndtum, 
to get to know, learn; the perf. forms often, as here, have pres, force; 
“cognition,” “recognize.”—merces, mercedis, f., payment, wage, fee; 
“merchandise,” “merchant.”—solvb, solvere, solvl, solutum, to 
loosen, untie; pay; “solution,” “dissolve,” “insolvent.”) 

3. Quis dives?—qul nil cupiet. Quis pauper?—avarus. (Pseudo- 
Ausonius Sept. Sap. 1.1.3: nil = nihil.) 

4. Si vis amarl, ama! (Seneca Ep. 9.6.) 

5. Humilis nec alte cadere nec graviter potest. (Publilius Sent.: alto, adv., 
high, far; “altitude,” “altimeter.”—graviter, adv., heavily; violently, 
harmfully; “gravely,” “grievously.” Cf. the Eng. maxim, “The bigger 
they are, the harder they fall.”) 

6. Idem velle atque idem nolle, ea demum flrma amlcitia est. (Sallust 
Cat. 20.4: demum, adv., at last, in the end; alone, only. —flrmus, -a, - 
um, firm, strong; reliable; “affirm,” “confirm.”) 

7. Cum sc ipse vincit, sapiens minime vincitur. (Publilius Sent.) 

8. Dummodo sit dives, barbarus ipse placet. (Ovid Ars. Am. 2.276: place 
6, placere, placul, placitum, + dat., to be pleasing [to], please; 
“placid,” “placate.”) 

9. Facile omnes, cum valemus, recta ednsilia aegrotls damus. (Terence 
An. 309: rectus, -a, -um, straight, direct; proper, right; “rectitude,” 
“correct.”—aegrotus, -a, -um, physically ill, sick, diseased.) 

10. Inop I beneficium bis dat, qul dat celeriter. (Publilius Sent.: inops, 
gen. inopis, poor, needy. —bis, adv., twice (as much). —celeriter, adv., 
swift ly, quickly; “celerity,” “accelerate.”) 

11. Male facere qul vult, numquam non causam invenit. (Publilius Sent.: 
numquam non: a double negative, essentially = semper.) 

12. Etiam proximo sub pauper odidsus erit; amici verb dlvitum multi. 
(Proverbs 14.20: proximus, -I, m., neighbor; close relative; friend; 
“proximity,” “approximate.”—odidsus, -a, -um, distasteful, offensive; 
“odious.”—am I cl...mult I: sc. sunt or erunt.) 

13. Ndllte iudicare ut non iudiceminl. (Matthew 7.1: iudied [1], to 
judge, consider; “judicial,” “adjudicate.”) 

14. Ndllte iudicare et non iudicabiminl ndllte condemnare et non 
condemnabiminl dlmittite et dlmitteminl date et dabitur vdbls. 
(Luke 6.37-38: condemnd [1], to condemn; blame, censure; 
“condemnation.”—dlmittd, dlmittere, dlmlsl, dlmissum, to send 



away, dismiss; disregard, forgive; let go, drop.) 

15. Quare sit summa in itire dicendb sevcritas, dummodo ea nc varietur 
gratia sed cbnservctur aequabilis. (Cicero Q. Fr. 1.1.20: in iure di 
cendb: in speaking of the law = in your judicial decisions. —sevcritas, 
severitytis, f., sternness, strictness; “severity.”—vario [1], to vary, 
alter, change; “variation.”—gratia: ABL. OF CAUSE.—aequabilis, - 
e, equal; equitable, fair, just; “equity.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 

FIVE ELEGIACS BY MARTIAL 


Plagiarize Me, for a Fee! 

Fama refert nostros tc, Fidentine, libellbs 
non aliter populd quam recitare tubs. 

Si mea vis diei, gratis tibi carmina mittam: 
si did tua vis, hoc erne, ncmea sint. 

Epig. 1.29: Martial expressed a related complaint about this same Fidentinus (his 
name, inappropriately in this context, means “Trusty”!) in 1.38, Quem recitas 
meus est, b Fidentine, libellus; / sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 

aliter, adv., otherwise, differently; “alien” non aliter...quam, i.e., “just as if 
(they were).”—mea...dici: = ea (carmina) did mea.—hoc: i.e., his poetry 
book, or the rights to the book.—emb, emere, cm I, emptum, to buy, purchase; 
“redeem,” “redemption,” “caveat emptor.” 


No Kisses! 

Basia das aliis, alils das, Postume, dextram. 
Dlcis, “Utrum mavis?—elige.” Malo manum. 



Epig. 2.21: Postumus had two modes of greeting acquaintances. 


eligd, eligere, elegl, elcctum, to pull out; select, choose; “elect.”—malo: as 
noted before, final -b was often shortened in verse for metrical reasons, and as a 
reflection of ordinary speech. 

QUAESTIO: What is the term for the device of word order employed in the 
opening verse, and how is it especially effective here? 


Chateau Mouton Rothschild, or Boone’s Farm? 

Veientana mihi misccs, tibi Massica pbnis: 
olfacere haec malo pbcula quam bibere. 

Epig. 3.49: We know from other sources as well of stingy hosts who poured fine 
wine for themselves and an inferior vintage for guests; some “ranked” their 
dinner guests and provided better food and drink for those more esteemed, a 
practice condemned by Martial, Juvenal, and Pliny the Younger. 



So-called “cup of the emperor Augustus,” silver, Boscoreale, Italy, 
early first century A.D.. Louvre, Paris, France 
Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 

Veientanum, -i, n., Veientan (wine), wine of inferior quality produced at Veii, an 
Etruscan city north of Rome.—mihl: the final -i of this word was pronounced 
variously long or short.—misccs: wine was customarily mixed with water, 
though some drank it “neat” (merum).—Massicum, -I, n., Massic (wine), 
named for Mount Massicus in Campania, which was famous for the quality of its 




wines.—olfacio, olfacere, olfecl, olfactum, to detect the odor of, smell, sniff; 
“olfactory.”—pbculum, - I, n., drinking vessel, cup, bowl; “potable,” “potion.” 


QUAESTIONtS: To which wine does haec refer?—to which pocula? (Think 
about the diff erence of meaning between the demonstratives ille and hie in a 
sentence.) Comment on the effect of the word order in the second verse, 
especially the positioning of the infinitives. 


Promises, Promises! 

Omnia prdmittis, cum tota nocte bibistl 
mane nihil praestas. Pollio, mane bibe! 

Epig. 12.12: In vino veritas was clearly not Pollio’s motto! 
mane, adv. and indecl. noun, early in the day, (in) the morning. 


My Apophoreta: Good Bathroom Reading? 

Quo vis cumque loco potes hunc flnlre libellum: 
versibus explicitum est omne duo bus opus. 

Lemmata si quaeris cur sint ascrlpta, doccbd: 
ut, si maluerls, lemmata sola legas. 

Epig. 14.2: Second of two poems introducing Martial’s Apophoreta, his 
collection of two-line “party favor” epigrams (see notes to “Apophoreta: Locul 
I Lignel,” Capvt VII); Martial jokingly explains why each couplet has a title (as 
individual short poems typically did not). 

quI cumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, indef. adj., often written as two 
separate words and, as here, separated, whoever, whatever, any...that. —flnio, fl 
nlre, flnlvl, flnltum, to define a boundary; stop, finish; “final,” 
“infinite.”—explico, explicare, explicavl (explicul), explicatum (explicitum), 
to unfold; complete, accomplish; “explicate,” “explicit,” “inexplicable.”— 
omne...opus: i.e., each individual little poem.—lemma, lemmatis, n., title; 
“lemma.”—ascrlbd, ascrlbere, ascrlpsl, ascrlptum, to write in addition, 



insert, add; assign; “ascribe.” 


The Dog and His Reflection: Canis per Fluvium Carnem Fercns 

Amittit merito proprium qul alicnum adpetit. 

Canis, per fluvium carnem cum ferret, natans 
lympharum in speculb vi dit simulacrum suum, 
aliamque praedam ab alterb ferrl putans, 
cripere voluit; vcrum dccepta aviditas 
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et quern tencbat ore dimi sit cibum, 
nec quern petcbat aded potuit tangere. 

Phaedrus Fab. 1.4: For Phaedrus, see Capvt XXII; like many of the fables, this 
one (a perennial favorite) begins with the “moral” lesson, then follows with an 
illustrative exemplum. Meter: iambic trimeter. 

canis, canis, m./ f., dog; “canine.”— fluvius, -I, m., stream, river; “fluvial,” 
“confluence.”— card, carnis, f., flesh (of animals), meat; “carnivore,” 
“carnival.”— merito, adv., deservedly, rightly; “merited,” “demerit.”— proprius, 
-a, -um, one’s own, peculiar, proper, personal; “property,” “expropriate.”— alic 
nus, -a, -um, belonging to another (alius); foreign, alien; “alienate.”— appetd 
(adpetd), appetere, appetivl, appetltum, to try to reach, seek (to obtain); 
“appetite.”— natd (1), to swim; “natatorium.”— lympha, -ae, f., water nymph; 
water (often pi. with sg. sense); “lymph,” “lymphatic.”— speculum, -I, n., 
mirror; reflective surface; “speculum,” “speculate.”— simulacrum, -I, n., 
likeness, image; “simulate.”— praeda, -ae, f., booty, plunder; prey; 
“depredation.”— vcrum, conj., but, however. — dccipid, dccipere, dcccpl, dc 
ceptum, to deceive, trick, disappoint; “deception” with dccepta here sc. est, a 
common type of ELLIPSIS.— aviditas, aviditatis, f., greed; appetite, hunger; 
“avid,” “avidity.”— cibus, -I, m., food. — aded, adv., to the point; to such an 
extent; moreover, besides. 




Roman copy of a Hellenistic marble bust, once popularly identified 
as “Aesop,” second century A.D.. Museo di Villa Albani, Rome, Italy 

Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


Hannibal Vows Eternal Enmity with Rome 

“Pater metis,” inquit, “Hamilcar puerulb me, utpote non amplius VIIII annos nat 
b, in Hispaniam imperator proficlscens Carthagine, Iovi Optimo Maximo hosti 
as immolavit. Quae divlna res dum cdnficiebatur, quaeslvit a me vellemne sc 
cum in castra proficlsci. Id cum libenter accepissem atque ab eb petere 
coepissem ne dubitaret ducere, turn ille ‘Faciam,’ inquit, 'si mihi fidem, quam 
postulb, dederis.’ Simul me ad aram addfixit, apud quam sacrificare Instituerat, 
eamque ceteris rembtls tenentem iurare iussit numquam me in amlcitia cum R 
bmanIs fore. Id ego iusiurandum patrl datum usque ad hanc aetatem ita cb 
nservavl ut neminl dubium esse debeat quin reliqub tempore eadem mente sim 
futurus.” 

Nepos Hann. 2.3-5: Cornelius Nepos (ca. 100-24 B.C.) composed brief 
biographies of famous military leaders and other notable figures, including Cato 
the Elder and Cicero’s close friend Atticus, more than two dozen of which have 



survived and retained a degree of popularity, not least because of their relatively 
easy Latin; the poet Catullus, a younger contemporary, so admired Nepos’ 
scholarship that he dedicated his poetry to him (Catullus Carm. 1.3). In the 
passage presented here, Hannibal, son of Hamilcar Barca and Carthaginian 
commander in the 2nd Punic War (218-201 B.C.), explains to the Seleucid king 
Antiochus III (“the Great”) the origins of his hatred of the Romans. 

puerulus, -I, m., little boy, young boy, DIMINUTIVE of puer; “puerile,” 
“puerility.”—utpote: here simply = ut, as. —amplius, adv., greater, more; 
“ample.”—VIIII: a common alternate for IX.—annos: ACC. OF DURATION 
OF TIME, for.... —natus, -a, -um, born (partic. of DEPONENT VERB nascor), 
here modifying puerulb me “nativity,” “pre natal” Eng. idiom for VIIII annos 
nato would simply be “9 years old.”—Hispania, -ae, f., Spain; 
“Hispanic.”—proficlscens: pres, partic. of the DEPONENT proficlscor, = 
setting forth, starting out; “proficient.”—Carthagine: sc. ex; prepositions were 
routinely omitted with the names of cities (and small islands).—Iuppiter, Iovis, 

m. , Jupiter, Jove; “jovial,” “Jovian” often ritually addressed as Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus (see “To Jupiter Optimus Maximus,” Capvt XXVII).—hostia, -ae, f., 
sacrificial animal .—immolb (1), to off er (a victim) in sacrifice; 
“immolation.”—quae: = haec; a rel. pron. was often employed to refer to an 
antecedent in a previous sentence (here the sacrificial ritual), where in Eng. we 
would use a demonstrative.—divlnus, -a, -um, divine, sacred .—cbnficib, co 
nficere, cbnfecl, cbnfectum, to do, perform; complete, conclude; consume, 
wear out; destroy, kill; “confection.”—castra, -brum, n. pi., fortified camp; side 
(in a conflict); “castle.”—proficlscl: pres, infin. of proficlscor, = to set forth. 
—libenter, adv., with pleasure, gladly; “libido.”—no dubitaret: JUSSIVE 
NOUN CLAUSE, dependent on petere, = that he not... or not to ....—postulb 
(1), to ask for, demand “postulate,” “expostulate.”—simul, adv., in company, 
together; at the same time, at once; as soon as; “simultaneous.”—ara, -ae, f., 
altar .—adduce, adducere, adduxl, adductum, to lead to; “adduce.”—sacrific 
b (1), to perform a sacrifice; “sacrificial.”—Institub, Instituere, Institute, I 
nstitutum, to set up, establish; set about, begin; “institute,” 
“institution.”—removeb, removere, rembvl, rembtum, to move back, move 
away, remove; “remote.”—iuro (1), to take an oath, swear; “abjure,” 
“perjure.”—fore: = futurum esse.—iusiiirandum, -I, n., oath; 
“perjury.”—dubium, -I, n., doubt, uncertainty; “dubious,” “indubitable.”—qul 

n, conj., (but) that; + subjunct. in a DOUBT CLAUSE, introduced by dubium 
and any negative word, e.g., non fuit dubium quin, there was not a doubt 



that.... —reliquus, -a, -um, the rest of, the remaining; “relic,” “relinquish.”—ea 
dem mente: ABL. OF DESCRIPTION, of the.... —sim futurus: FUT. ACT. 
PERIPHRASTIC, a construction used, since Lat. had no actual fut. subjunct., to 
unambiguously indicate fut. action in a subjunct. clause. 



Johann Heinrich Schoenfeld (1609-1682/83), “The Oath of 
Hannibal. ” Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg, Germany 

Scala / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 

Verba: Identify and list all forms of the irregular verbs void, nolo, and mal 
d in the chapter’s readings and then transform the singulars to plural and 
the plurals to singular, checking your work in the Summarium Fdrmarum 
appendix. Identify each proviso clause and the specific type of each cum 
clause. 

Adverbia (“adverbs”): List all the positive degree adverbs that you 
recognize as based on adjectives, and then give their comparative and 
superlative degree forms. 








C APVT XXXIII 



Kitchen Tricks, a Sober King, and Carrying Coals to 
Newcastle 


In this chapter you’ll read two lovers’ “fiery” graffiti, a Roman matron’s 
poetic memorial to her brother, and a husband’s epitaph for his wife of two 
weeks. You’ll also read proverbs on fortune good and bad, the humanity of 
slaves, and the price to be paid for slandering others, as well as Martial’s defense 
of his risque verse, more of Apicius’ culinary tricks of the trade, an anecdote on 
Romulus’ sobriety, and Florus’ remarks on the vast extent of the Roman empire. 
As always, read each text for comprehension before attempting an English 
translation. 

Grammatica nova: Conditional sentences. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

TWO LOVERS’ GRAFFITI 

A Woman Hurries Her Driver 

AM ORIS IGNES SI SENTIRES MVLIO MAGI PROPERARES VT VIDERES 
VENEREM DILIGO IVVENEM VENVSTVM ROGO PVNGE IAMVS 
BIBISTI IAMVS PRENDE LORA ET EXCVTE POMPEIOS DEFER VBI 

DVLCIS EST AMOR MEVS ES [... 

Amdris ignes si sent ires, mu lid, 
magi<s> properares, ut videres Venerem. 

Dlligd iuvenem venustum: rogd, punge, iamus. 

Bibisti: iamus; prende ldra et excute, 

Pompeids defer, ubi dulcis est amor. 

Meus es [...]. 
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CIL 4.5092: A nicely crafted verse graffito from the House of Poppaeus Sabinus, 
on the Via di Nola, at Pompeii, composed by a woman (?) and expressing her 
eagerness to visit her lover; meter: iambic senarii. 

mu lid, mulidnis, m., mule-driver, muleteer; from mfilus, -I, mule. —magis, 
adv., more, rather; “magistracy” final -s was often omitted in speech and, hence, 
also in graffiti.—properd (1), to act with haste, hurry; be in a hurry. —Venus, 
Veneris, f., Venus, the goddess of sexual love; sex, romance; for the usage here, 
cf. “Bathe, Drink, and Be Merry,” Capvt XXXI.—iuvenis, iuvenis, m./ f., young 
person, youth; “juvenile” the author originally wrote puerum, then (as seen in 
the accompanying drawing) marked through that word and substituted the 
metrically equivalent iuvenem just above it, considering it for one reason or 
another a better choice: imagine watching this writer in Pompeii, not just neatly 
lettering her poem on this building wall but even rethinking and revising it in the 
process!—venustus, -a, -um, an adj. from Venus, = attractive, charming; 
“venereal,” “venery” Venustus was sometimes used as a cognomen, but is not so 
interpreted here.—pungd, pungere, pupugi, punctum, to pierce, puncture, 
sting; jab, poke; goad, spur on; “pungent,” “punctuate.”—iamus: alternate 
spelling of eamus, pres, subjunct. of the irreg. verb ed, ire, to go. —prehendd 
(prendd), prehendere, prehendi, prehcnsum, to take hold of, grasp, seize; 
“prehensile,” “apprehend,” “comprehend.”—ldrum, -I, n., leather strap; rein. 
—excutid, excutere, excussi, excussum, to shake (out); “percussion,” 
“concussion.”—Pompe(i)I, -drum, m. pk, Pompeii; here ACC. OF PLACE TO 
WHICH, which, with city names, was commonly construed without a 
preposition.—deferd, dcferre, dctull, delatum, to carry, convey, transport; 
“deferral” with defer here sc. me. 

QUAESTIONtS: Comment on the wordplay in Venerem...venustum. What is 
the intended effect of the ANAPHORA iamus...iamus? If you were the poet, 
how might you finish out the sixth verse (in English at least, if not in Latin)? 
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Graffito from the House of Poppaeus Sabinus, Pompeii, Italy 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 


And a Lover Curses His Would-be Rival 

SI • QVIS FORTE • MEAM • CVPIET • VIO[...PVELLAM • ILLVM • IN • 
DESERTIS MONTIBVS • VRAT AMOR 

Si quis forte meam cupiet vio[lare] puellam, ilium in dcsertls montibus iirat 

amor. 

CIL 4.1645: Written on a post beneath a drawing of the god Mercury; Vico dei 
Soprastanti, Pompeii. This scribbler curses any prospective rival for his 
girlfriend’s aff ection, but does so in an elegiac couplet! CIL’s editors compare 
another graffito in which the writer, Crescens, expresses the hope that his rival 
will be eaten by a bear—also in the mountains! 

forte, adv., by chance, accidentally; “fortuitous.”—violb (1), to desecrate, 
violate, profane; treat violently, injure; violate (sexually). —desertus, -a, -um, 
deserted, uninhabited. —tiro, urere, ussl, ustum, to destroy by fire, burn; 
“combustible.” 

QUAESTIO: Comment on the METAPHOR in urat amor, and compare amb 
ris igncs in the preceding graffito. 



Sculptrix: Terentia’s Farewell to Her Brother 


VIDI PYRAMIDAS SINE TE DVLCISSIME FRATER ET TIBI QVOD POTVI 
LACRIMAS HIC MAESTA PROFVDI ET NOSTRI MEMOREM LVCTVS 
HANC SCVLPO QVERELAM. SIC NOMEN DECIMI CENTIANNI 
PYRAMIDE ALTA PONTIFICIS COMITISQVE TVIS TRAIANE 
TRIVMPHIS LVSTRA SEX INTRA CENSORIS CONSVL IS ESSE[... 

VI dl pyramidas sine te, dulcissime frater, 
et tibi, quod potui, lacrimas hie maesta profudl, 
et nostrl memorem luctos hanc sculpo querelam. 

Sic nomen DecimI GentianI pXramide alta, 
pontificis comitisque tuls, Traiane, triumphls, 
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lustra<que> sex intra cons oris, consulis, exst[et]. 

CIL 3.21 (and compare 3.6625): A lament in dactylic hexameter verse composed 
by a woman (as attested by the feminine adjective maesta in the 3rd verse) for 
her deceased brother, and inscribed on the stone facing, now lost, of the Great 
Pyramid in the Giza necropolis outside Cairo, Egypt. The deceased has been 
identified, from external evidence, as Decimus Terentius Gentianus, consul in 
A.D.. 116 and an illustrious senator during the reign of Trajan (Traianus, 
emperor A.D.. 98-117); the poem’s author, Gentianus’ sister and thus named 
Terentia, was clearly well educated, as her composition is reasonably well 
crafted and contains echos of earlier Latin poets, including Horace and Ovid. 
Several poems by Roman women have been found on other Egyptian 
monuments of this same period; the stone on which this one was inscribed has 
been lost and the transcription is in some places uncertain (the transcription 
above is, as usual, essentially that of the CIL, but the edited version follows the 
restoration of Franz Biicheler in CLE). 

plramis, plramidis, acc. pi. pyramidas, f., pyramid (either in general or one of 
the Egyptian Pyramids).—quod: here = whatever, as much as .—lacrima 
(lacruma), -ae, f., tear; “lacrimal ducts,” “lacrimose.”—maestus, -a, -um, 
unhappy, sad, mournful .—profundb, profundere, profudl, profit sum, to 
pour forth; “profuse,” “profusion.”—memor, gen. memoris, mindful; + gen., 
preserving the memory (of), commemorative (of). —luctus, -us, m., grief, 
mourning. —sculpo, sculpere, sculps I, sculptum, to carve, sculpt; engrave (an 
inscription, drawing, design) on a surface; “sculpture” final -6, as we have seen 



before, was often shortened in poetry. This is of course one of the activities 
alluded to in the title of this text, Scribblers, Scvlptors, and Scribes. —querela, - 
ae, f., grievance, complaint; lament; “querulous,” “quarrel.”—nostrl memorem 
luctus hanc...querelam: this sort of INTERLOCKING WORD ORDER, often 
in an adj. 1 —adj. 2 —noun 1 —noun 2 alternating pattern, is a common feature of 
Lat. verse.—altus, -a, -um, high, lofty, towering, deep; “altitude,” “exalt.”—p' 
ramide: sc. in; prepositions usual in prose were commonly omitted in verse. 
—pontifex, pontificis, m., pontifex; member of the “college” of pontiff s, who 
typically wielded considerable political and religious authority in Rome. The 
head of the college was called the Pontifex Maximus, which survived into 
modern times as a title sometimes applied to the Catholic Pope.—comes, 
comitis, m./ f., companion; friend, comrade; “concomitant,” “count” (a 
nobleman’s title); used here, as often, of one of the emperor’s inner circle of 
advisors.—triumphus, -I, m., triumph, triumphal procession, a ceremony 
celebrating the conquests of a victorious general.—lustrum, -I, n., purification 
ceremony, lustration, a ceremony performed by Rome’s censors every five years, 
hence the word’s additional sense, seen here, five-year period; “lustral.”—intra, 
prep. + acc., within, inside; “intramural.”—censor, censoris, m., censor, one of 
the high-ranking Roman officials appointed every four or five years to update 
citizen lists; “censorious.”—pontificis comitis...censoris, cbnsulis: all four 
nouns are in APPOSITION with GentianI.—exstb, exstare, exstiti, to stand 
out; exist, be found; “extant.” 

QUAESTIONtS: What specific adventure does Terentia lament experiencing 
without her brother? How does the poem demonstrate the woman’s pride in her 
family? By what exceptionally young age had Terentius held the offices his 
sister enumerates? 


Epitaph to Clodia Charis 


D*M 

L • ARVLENVS 
ZOSIMVS • FECIT 
CLODIAE • CHARI 
DI • SVAE • CONIVG 
DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE SI AD VITAE 
METAM PERVENISSET 



NON HOMINIB 
NEQ • DIS INVIDI 
SSET VIX SECVM 
VIXIT DIES XV 

D(Is) m(anibus) L(ucius) Arulenus Zosimus fecit Clbdiae Charidi suae 
coniug(I) dulcissimae. Quae si ad vitae metam pervenisset, non 
hominib(us) neq(ue) dls invldisset. Vix sccum vlxit dies XV. 


CIL 10.2106: Epitaph from a tombstone at Puteoli set up by Lucius Arulenus 
Zosimus to his wife Clodia Charis (Charis, Charidis, “Grace,” a Greek 
cognomen like her husband’s—both were most likely freedmen); the text from 
dulcissimae to the end was apparently not original, and it is true that, just as we 
often detect interpolations in medieval manuscripts, ancient inscriptions were 
sometimes creatively “enhanced” by later hands—and some supposed to be 
ancient turn out to be much later, even modern, “forgeries.” 

dls mfmibus: for this formula, common in epitaphs, see notes to “Bathe, Drink, 
and Be Merry!” in Capvt XXXI.—coniunx, coniugis, m. or f., spouse; 
“conjugal.”—meta, -ae, f., turning post, goal (on a race course); boundary, limit, 
end .—pervenio, pervenlre, pervenl, perventum, to come through to, arrive 
at, reach; “convention.”—vix, adv., hardly, scarcely, with difficulty. —sc: as 
often, the reflexive pron. refers, not to the subj. of the clause, but to another 
principal figure in the text, in this case Zosimus.—dies: ACC. OF DURATION 
OF TIME, for.... 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Non, si male nunc, et blim sic erit. (Horace Carm. 2.10.17-18.) 

2. Alia e fine initia. (Pliny HN 9.65.) 

3. Et servl homines sunt et aequeunum lactem biberunt, etiam si illos 
malus fatus oppresserit. (Petronius Sat. 71.1: aeque, adv., evenly; to an 
equal degree; similarly, likewise; “equally.”—lac, lactis, n., acc. 
sometimes lactem, milk; “lactic,” “lactate.”—fatus = fatum.) 

4. Fortfina opes auferre, non animum potest. (Seneca Med. 176: auferb. 



auferre, abstuli, ablatum, to bear away, carry off; take away, 
destroy; “ablation.”) 

5. Ante mortem ne laudes hominem quemquam. (Sirach 11.30: 
quisquam, quidquam, indef. adj. or pron., any; anyone, anything .) 

6. Contumcliam si dices, audios. (Plautus Pseud. 1173: contumelia, -ae, 
f., insulting language, insult, indignity, affront; “contumely.”) 

7. Neminem pecunia divitem fecit. (Seneca Ep. 119.9.) 8. Heu—quam 
difficilis gldriae custbdia est! (Publilius Sent.) 

8. In silvam non ligna feras. (Horace Sat. 1.10.34: silva, -ae, f., forest, 
woods; “sylvan,” “Pennsylvania.”—lignum, -I, n., often pi., wood, 
logs; “lignify.”) 

9. Si mihi perget quae volt dlcere, ea quae non volt audiet. (Terence An. 
920: pergb, pergere, perrexi, perrectum, to move onward, proceed; 
“direction.”—volt: common alternate for vult.) 

10. Cdnsilib melius vincas quam iracundia. (Publilius Sent.: vincas: 
POTENTIAL SUBJUNCT., you could..., you might ....—Iracundia, - 
ae, f., proneness to anger, hot temper; “irate,” “irascible.”) 

11. Nisi per te sapias, frustra sapientem audias. (Publilius Sent.: sapid, 
sapere, saplvl, to have good taste; have good sense, be wise; 
“sapient,” “homo sapiens,” “insipid.”—frustra, adv., to no purpose, in 
vain; “frustrate,” “frustration.”) 


LITTER ATRV A 

If My Epigrams Offend You, Don’t Read Them! 

Lascivam verbdrum veritatem, id est epigrammatdn linguam, excusarem, si 
meum esset exemplum: sic scribit Catullus, sic Marsus, sic Pedd, sic 
Gaetulicus, sic quicumque perlegitur. Si quis tamen tarn ambitidse tristis est ut 
apud ilium in nftlla pagina Latino loqui fas sit, potest epistola vel potius tituld 
contentus esse. Epigrammata illls scribuntur qul solent spectare Florales. Non 
intret Cato theatrum meum, aut si intraverit, spectet. 

Martial Epig., prologue: In this excerpt from the prose introduction to his first 
book, Martial defends the lasciva vcritas of his epigrams; compare “Epitaph for 



a Poet,” Capvt XXVI. 


lasclvus, -a, -um, playful, frisky; mischievous, naughty, risque 
“lascivious.”—epigramma, epigrammatis, gen. pi. epigrammatum or 
epigrammaton, n., inscription, epitaph; short poem, epigram. —excuse (1), to 
excuse, justify. —exemplum, -I, n., example, model; “exemplar.”—Catullus... 
Gaetulicus: the popular and widely admired lst-cent. B.C. poet, Gaius Valerius 
Catullus, had indeed written verse that was often similarly racy and satiric, and 
was one of Martial’s chief models; the Augustan poet Marsus wrote in a similar 
vein, as did Albinovanus Pedo, a friend of Ovid, and Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus 
Gaetulicus, a Roman senator and consul during the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula whose lively erotic poems are also mentioned by the younger Pliny. 
—qulcumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, indef. adj., whoever, whatever, 
any...that. —perlegd, perlegere, perlegi, perlectum, to scan, survey; read over, 
read through, read thoroughly (we might say “from cover to cover”); 
“legible.”—ambitidsc, adv., with a desire to win favor; ostentatiously; 
“ambitious.”—tristis: here prudish .—pagina, -ae, f., page (of a book); 
“paginate,” “pagination.”—Latlne, adv., in the Latin language, in Latin .—loqu 
I: to speak; from the DEPONENT verb loquor, loqui, locutus sum; 
“eloquent,” “elocution.”—fas, indecl. noun, right, sacred duty; + est, idiom, it is 
right; “nefarious.”—epistula (epistola), -ae, f., letter, epistle; “epistolary.”—vel, 
conj., or .—potius, adv., rather, preferably, instead .—titulus, - i, m., label, title; 
“titular.”—contentus, -a, -um, content, satisfied .—soleo, solcre, solitus sum, to 
be accustomed (to), be used (to); “insolent,” “obsolete.”—specto (1), to look at, 
see, watch; “spectator,” “spectacle.”—Florales, Floralium, m. pi., the Floralia, 
a festival held in late April, honoring Flora, goddess of flowers and flowering; 
the week-long event was marked by drinking and revelry (think of Mardi Gras), 
and was regarded by prostitutes as their own special holiday.—intro (1), to go 
into, enter; “introduce,” “intramural.”—Cato: both (Marcus Porcius) Cato the 
Elder, the conservative 2nd cent. B.C. Roman senator, and his great-grandson 
Cato the Younger were regarded as models of sternness and sobriety; a well- 
known anecdote related that the younger Cato exited a bawdy theatrical 
performance at the Floralia in 55 B.C., in order not to inhibit the actors by his 
presence.—theiitrum, - I, n., theater. 

QUAESTIONES: What are Martial’s arguments in defense of the frank language 
of his poems, and do you consider them valid?—would a Roman? 



From “Robberski” to “Robber”? 


“Cinnam,” Cinname, te iubes vocari: 
non est hie, rogo, Cinna, barbarismus? 

Tu, si “Furius” ante dictus esses, 

“Fur” ista ratidne dicereris. 

Martial Epig. 6.17: Cinnamus, when he was freed, decided to change his Greek 
slave name (too cutesy perhaps?—it means “Cinnamon”) to the venerable 
Roman cognomen “Cinna” Martial was unimpressed. Meter: hendecasyllabic. 

barbarismus, - I, m., barbarism, impropriety (in speech or pronunciation).—Fu 
rius: a well-known Roman family name.—fur, furis, m./ f., thief, robber, 
burglar; “furtive,” “furtively.” 


A Good Face Beats a Good Family 

Ingenuam malo, sed si tamen ilia negetur, 
libertina mihi proxuma condicid est. 

Extreme est ancilla loco: sed vincet utramque 
si facie, nobis haec erit ingenua. 

Martial Epig. 3.33: For some Romans beauty ranked higher than bloodline! 
Meter: elegiac couplet. 

ingenuus, -a, -um, native to a place; born of a free father, freeborn; “ingenue,” 
“ingenuous.”—libertina, -ae, f., freedwoman; “libertine.”—proximus 
(proxumus), -a, -um, nearest, next (in location); next (in order), second-best; 
“proximity,” “approximate.”—condicid, condicidnis, f., contract, agreement; 
option, choice; situation, circumstance; “condition.”—extremus, -a, -um, 
outermost, last, final; “extreme.”—extreme...loco: sc. in; prepositions usual in 
prose were commonly omitted in verse.—ancilla, -ae, f., female slave, slave- 
girl; “ancilla,” “ancillary.”—vincet...si: = si vincet; in poetry, unusual word 
order is, well, usual!—uterque, utraque, utrumque, each (of the two ).—facies, 
faciei, f., outward appearance, looks; good looks, beauty; “prima facie,” “face,” 
“facial.” 



More Kitchen Tricks 


Ut carnem salsam dulcem facias: 

Carnem salsam dulcem facies, si prius in lacte coquas et postea in aquam. 

Apicius Coq. 1, Epimeles (“The Manager,” i.e., the chef), 1.10: Similar recipes 
for cooking fish in milk and water are in use today. For more on Apicius, see 
Capvt XIV. 

ut...facias: PURPOSE CLAUSE.—card, carnis, f., flesh (of animals), meat; 
“carnivorous,” “chile con carne.”—salsus, -a, -um, salted; preserved with salt; 
salty; “salsa,” “sauce.”—prius, adv., before, previously; beforehand, first; 
“prior.”—coqud, coquere, cox I, coctum, to prepare food, cook; the same root 
as in the title of Apicius’ book; “concoct,” “kitchen.” 

Ut mel malum bonum facias: 

Mel malum bonum facies ad vendendum, tinam partem mail et duas bon I s 
I simul miscueris. 

Apicius Coq. 1, Epimeles, 1.15: Let the buyer beware! 

mel, mellis, n., honey; “mellifluous.”—vendo, vendere, vendidl, venditum, to 
sell; “vend,” “vendor” vendendum, GERUND, with ad = for selling, to sell. 
—simul, adv., in company, together; at the same time, at once; as soon as; 
“simultaneous.” 


King Romulus’ Drinking Habits 

Eundem Rdmulum dicunt, ad cenam vocatum, ibi non multum bibisse, quia 
postrldie negdtium haberet. El dicunt: “Rdmule, si istuc omnes homines 
faciant, vinum vilius sit. His respondit: “ImmO verb, carum, si, quantum 
quisque volet, bibat; nam ego bib I quantum volui.” 

Aulus Gellius NA 11.14.2: The “Athenian (or Attic) Nights” of Aulus Gellius 
(ca. A.D.. 125-180) was a collection, in 20 volumes, of widely varied notes on 
history, philosophy, science, grammar, literature, and other topics of interest to 



him from his studies and travels. Here he cites an anecdote from the historian 
Lucius Piso Frugi’s account of the life of Rome’s legendary first king, Romulus. 


quia, conj., since, because. —postrldie, adv., (on) the following day, the next 
day .—negdtium, -I, n., business (neg- + dtium); “negotiate.”—istuc, adv., that 
way (of yours), in that manner .—vilis, -e, costing little, cheap; “vile,” 
“vilify.”—immo, adv., corrects or contradicts a preceding statement, rather, 
more correctly, not at all .—carum: i.e., expensive, as in our idiom, “it came at a 
dear price” sc. sit. 

QUAESTIO: What circumstances, imagined in Romulus’ witty reply to his 
dinner companions, might cause the price of wine to go up? 


The Vastness of Rome’s Imperial Power 

Populus Romanus a rcge Rdmuld in Caesarem Augustum septingentds per ann 
ds tantum operum pace belldque gessit, ut, si quis magnitudinem imperil cum 
ann Is cdnferat, aetatem ultra putet. Ita late per orbem terrarum arma circumtulit 
ut qui res illlus legunt non unlus popull, sed generis human! facta condiscant. 
Tot in labdribus perlcullsque iactatus est ut ad constituendum eius imperium 
contendisse Virtu s et Fortuna videantur. 

Florus Epit. 1, Introduction 1-2: For Florus’ two-volume summary of Roman 
history, which was largely an abridgement of Livy’s 142-volume work, see notes 
to “The Augustan Peace,” in Capvt XXXI. 

septingentus, -a, -um, 700 .—opus, operis, n., work, task; deed, 
accomplishment; “Opus #2,” “magnum opus.”—magnitude, magnitudinis, f., 
magnitude, size, extent .—ultra: here, beyond (what might be expected), out of 
proportion to; the reverse word order in aetatem ultra is a common rhetorical 
device termed ANASTROPHE.—late, adv., widely, extensively; 
“latitude.”—orbis, orbis, m., circle, sphere; orbis terrarum, idiom, the world, 
earth; “orb,” “orbit.”—circumferd, circumferre, circumtull, circumlatum, to 
carry around; spread around, extend; “circumference” sc. populus Romanus as 
subject.—condiscd, condiscere, condidicl, to learn thoroughly, learn about; 
“discipline.”—tot, indecl. adj., that number of, so many; “totality.”—iaetd (1), 
to throw, toss; toss about, buff et, torment; “eject,” “projectile.”—ednstitud, cd 



nstituere, constitute, constitutum, to found, establish; “constitute,” 
“constitution” ad constituendum imperium, GERUNDIVE PHRASE = to 
establish its.... —Virtus et Fortuna: not merely examples of 
PERSONIFICATION, as both were regarded as deities and had temples in 
Rome. 



The “Capitoline Wolf,” suckling Romulus and Remus, bronze; the 
twins were added in the late fifteenth century by Italian sculptor 
Antonio Pollaiuolo; the wolf itself, once considered sixth-fifth century 
Etruscan, is now dated by many scholars to the thirteenth century. 

Musei Capitolini, Rome, Italy 
Scala / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: List all the conditional sentences in the chapter’s readings and 
identify the specific type of condition in each. 



C APVT XXXIV 



Constantine’s Arch, a Haunted House, and "Hanging” 
in Pompeii 


In this chapter you’ll read the propagandizing inscription on the monumental 
Arch of Constantine, and a collection of graffiti scribbled by friends, enemies, 
lovers, and hotel guests, all hanging out—or flat out hanging(!)—in Pompeii. 
Two epigrams will illuminate Martial’s thoughts on legacy-hunters and a stingy 
host, and you’ll also read the younger Pliny’s account of a haunted house in 
Athens, Greece, Aulus Gellius’ anecdote on the linguistic talents of king 
Mithridates VI, and a dozen or so proverbs and famous quotations, including 
Cicero’s familiar admonition about not knowing what happened before you were 
born. 

Grammatica nova: Deponent verbs, and ablative with special deponents. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Arch of Constantine 

IMP • CAES • FL* CONSTANTINO MAXIMO 
P • F • AVGVSTO • S • P • Q • R 
QVOD INSTINCTV DIVINITATIS MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE CVM EXERCITV SVO 
TAM DE TYRANNO QVAM DE OMNI EIVS 
FACTIONE VNO TEMPORE IVSTIS 
REMPVBLICAM VLTVS EST ARMIS 
ARCVM TRIVMPHIS INSIGNEM DICAVIT 


Imp(eratorl) Caes(ari) Fl(avio) Constantino Maximo P(id) F(cllcl) Augustd 
S(enatus) P(opulus) q(ue) R(bmanus), quod Instlnctci dlvlnitatis, mentis 
magnitudine, cum exercito sub tarn de tyrannb quam do omnl eius factione un 
b tempore iustls rempoblicam ultus est armls, arcum triumphls insignem dica 
vit. 



CIL 6.1139: Inscribed on both the north and south sides of the Arch of 
Constantine, which was erected in A.D.. 315 to honor the emperor Flavius 
Valerius Constantinus, “Constantine the Great,” for his victory over his rival 
Maxentius at the momentous battle of Saxa Rubra, October 28, A.D.. 312. 
Spanning the Via Triumphalis between the Palatine Hill and the Colosseum, the 
monumental triple arch towers nearly 70’ high and is otherwise remarkable for 
its incorporation of artworks from earlier reigns. The side of the arch facing west 
bears the inscription SIC X SIC XX, which we saw on the largitio dish of 
Constantine’s co-emperor and eventual foe Licinius from this same period 
(Capvt XXXI); Constantine had reigned for 10 years at the time of the 
dedication of his arch, and the “as 10, so 20” expressed the hope for another 
successful decade—which he more than achieved, governing until his death in 
337. Compare the Arch of Titus in Capvt XX. 

pius, -a, -um, dutiful, devoted; “pious,” “piety” with Mix and Augustus, a 
conventional element in the emperor’s titulature.—Instlnctus, -us, m., 
instigation, prompting; inspiration; “instinct.”—divlnitas, dlvlnitatis, f., 
nature of a god, divinity; divine being, divine power; Constantine was the first 
Christian emperor and co-author of the Edict of Milan, a proclamation of 
religious tolerance throughout the Roman empire, and so the reference to his 
divine inspiration is esp. pointed.—magnitude, magnitu dinis, f., magnitude, 
vast extent, greatness. —tam...quam: here essentially = et...et.—tyranno: i.e., 
Maxentius, condemned here to anonymity.—factio, factionis, f., action of 
making, producing; group of proponents, faction. —iustus, -a, -um, lawful; just, 
justified. —rempublicam: res publica was sometimes written as two separate 
words, sometimes as a single word, as here.—ulclscor, ulcicisl, ultus sum, to 
take revenge; avenge. —arcus, -us, m., bow; arch, vault; “arc.”—triumphus, - I, 
m., triumph, triumphal procession. — Insignis, -e, clearly visible, conspicuous; 
(a mark of) honor (for), in honor of; “insignia.”—dice (1), to indicate, show; 
dedicate, devote. 




Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-1778), “Veduta delVArco di 
Constantino,” etching, ca. 1750. Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, Germany 
Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz / Art Resource, NY; photo: 

Volker-H. Schneider 













The Arch of Constantine, Rome, Italy, A.D.. 315 (CIL 6.1139) 

James C. Anderson, jr. 


Enjoy! 


Utere fellciter! 


VTERE FELICITER 


CIL 10.7037: This and similar phrases appear frequently on a wide variety of 
utilitarian and decorative household and personal items, ranging from rings, 
glasses and vases, to mosaics—all urging the user/ viewer to “enjoy” ( CIL 
8.22654.5; 10.8059.505; 13.10025.195 and 214). A variant that turns up often is 
fruere me (from fruor, frul, fr rictus sum + abl., to enjoy, delight in), e.g., CIL 
13.10024.70. 

HANGING OUT IN POMPEII 


Time on Their Hands 


ROMVLA 
HIC • CVM 
STAPHYLO 
MORATVR 

Rdmula hie cum Staphylo moratur. 


CIL 4.2060: Either Romula or her beau Staphylus scribbled this on a column in 
the House of the Tetrastyle Atrium, located on Pompeii’s Via dell’Abbondanza. 


moror, morarl, moratus sum, to delay, linger, loiter, hang around; spend time; 
“moratorium.” 




Houses on the Via dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy 
Robert I. Curtis 


Tired of Waiting 


C • IVLIVS [...JMIGENIVS • HIC 
TV QVID • MORARIS 

G(aius) Iolius [Prljmigenius hie: tu quid moraris? 


CIL 4.1650: From a building on the Vicoletto del Foro, where we can imagine 
Primigenius once waited impatiently for a friend or lover. 


quid: here, as often, = for what reason? why? 



Oops! 


MIXIMVS IN LECTO FATEOR PECCAVIMVS HOSPESSI 
DICES QVARE NVLLA MATELLA FVIT 

Miximus in lecto, fateor; peccavimus, hospes. 

Si dices, “Quare?”—niilla matella fuit! 

CIL 4.4957: Scribbled next to a doorway in the Inn of the Muledrivers (on the 
Via Stabiana) by a guest who had clearly lingered just a little too long! The 
gentleman may have soiled the place, but at least he was a poet: the lines are an 
elegiac couplet. 

meib, meiere, mixi, mictum, to urinate; “micturate,” “micturition.”—lectus, -i 
, m., bed, couch. —pecco (1), to sin, do wrong; “peccadillo.”—hospes, hospitis, 
m., stranger, guest; host, here the innkeeper; “hospice,” “hospitality.”—matella, 
-ae, f., vessel, pot; chamber pot. 


Once Burned, Twice Shy 

QVISQVIS AMAT CALIDIS NON DEBET FONTIBVS VTI NAM • NEMO • 
FLAMMAS • VSTVS • AMARE POTEST 

Quisquis amat, calidls non debet fontibus uti, nam nemo flammas ustus amare 

potest. 

CIL 4.1898: Scribbled in the basilica by someone who had felt the fires of love; 
elegiac couplet. 

calidus, -a, -um, hot; “scald.”—fbns, fontis, m., spring; water; “font,” 
“fountain” hot springs were generally valued for their medicinal benefits. 
—flamma, -ae, f., flame, fire; fiery heat; heat (of passion); flame (figurative for 
a person one is passionate about, as in Eng. “an old flame”); “flammable.”—tiro 
, iirere, ussl, ustum, to destroy by fire, burn; “combustion.” 



Go Hang Yourself! 


SAMIVS CORNELIO SVSPENDRE 
Samius Cornelid: suspend<e>re! 


CIL 4.1864: Graffito from the basilica; clearly Samius and Cornelius were not on 
friendly terms! 

suspendo, suspendere, suspend I, suspensum, to hang (up), suspend; kill by 
hanging; used reflexively in the pass, for hanging oneself, and often, as here, in 
cursing someone (cf. “Go Hang Yourself!”, Capvt XXVIII); “suspend,” 
“suspension.” The pass, imperat., seen here and identical in the sg. to the pres, 
act. infin., was not common in classical Lat., being found chiefly with 
DEPONENT verbs. 


Way Too Many Graffiti 

ADMIROR O PARIENS TE • NON CECIDISSE [...]S • QVI TOT 
SCRIPTORVM TA[.. .]IA SVSTINEAS 

Admiror, O pariens, to non cecidisse [ruinijs, qui tot scrlptorum ta[ed]ia 

sustineas. 

CIL 4.1904: The author addresses the wall upon which he writes, an interior wall 
of the basilica that was covered, like so many public bathroom walls in 21st- 
cent. America, with countless graffiti. Our scribbler’s attempt at copying out an 
elegiac couplet he had seen before (other versions of the distich appear in the 
town’s Large Theater and its amphitheater, CIL 4.2461 and 2487—see drawing 
below) was somewhat imperfect, as the O is unnecessary and disrupts the meter, 
and the word for “wall” is misspelled. The words ruin is and taedia, obscured 
in this graffito, can be conjecturally restored based on the other two occurrences. 

admiror, admirarl, admlratus sum, to wonder at, be amazed (that); admire; 
“admiration.” —paries (here misspelled), parietis, m., wall; “parietal.” —ruina, 
-ae, f., collapse, ruin; fallen debris, often pi. —tot, indecl. adj., that number of, 



so many; “totally.”—taedium, -I, n., weariness, boredom; boring thing, 
nuisance; “tedium,” “tedious.”—sustined, sustinere, sustinul, to hold up, 
support; endure, bear, tolerate; “sustain.” 

QUAESTIO: What double-entendre may we assume the writer intended in 

sustineas? 


4 bfy //l ORJ II' PA U f ]■ H0N<*) Dijff 

/ ~fiOTr ; c/l //’ to/i\/mtaE!)iA* Jvsiidfy 


Graffito from the basilica, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.2487) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Nescire autem quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse 
puerum. (Cicero Or. 34.120: antequam, conj., before; 
“antebellum.”—accidd, accidere, accidi, to fall down; befall, 
happen; “accident.”) 

2. Ave, imperator: moritiirl te salutant! (Suetonius Claud. 21.6: avc, 
interj., also spelled have, greetings, hail !—saluto [1], to greet; 
“salute,” “salutatorian.”) 

3. Homo toticns moritur, quoticns amittit suds. (Publilius Sent.: totie 
ns...quotiens, correlative adv., as often...as, whenever; “total,” 
“quotient.”—suds, i.e., members of his family.) 

4. Nascentes morimur. (Manilius Astron. 4.16.) 

5. Dulce et decorum est pro patria morl. (Horace Carm. 3.2.13: deed 
rus, -a, -um, beautiful, handsome; glorious, noble; “decor,” 
“decorous.”) 

6. Magnds homines virtu te metimur, non fortuna. (Nepos Eum. 1: me 
tior, metlrl, mensum, to ascertain length [size, volume, etc.] of, 
measure; estimate, appraise; “measure,” “commensurate.”) 



7. Pudor doccri non potest, nascl potest. (Publilius Sent.: pudor, pudb 
ris, m., [sense of] shame; decency, modesty; scrupulousness; 
“impudence.”) 

8. “Aliter loqueris,” inquis, “aliter vlvis.” (Seneca Vit. Beat. 18.1: aliter, 
adv., in another way, otherwise; aliter...aliter, [in] one way...[in] 
another; “alias,” “alibi.”) 

9. Rem tene, verba sequentur. (Cato the Elder, in Gaius Julius Victor Ars 
Rhet. 1, De Inventione.) 

10. Vincere scls, Hannibal; victoriautl nescls. (Livy Urbe Cond. 22.51: 
Hannibal, Hannibalis, m., Hannibal, Carthaginian leader in Rome’s 
2nd Punic War.) 

11. Fatctur facinus is qul indicium fugit. (Publilius Sent.: facinus, 
facinoris, n., deed, act; misdeed, crime.) 

12. Homo extra corpus est suum, cum Irascitur. (Publilius Sent.: extra, 
prep. + acc., outside [of]; “extramural.”—Irascor, -arl, to be/ become 
angry; “irascible.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 
Where’s the Beef? 

Unguentum, fateor, bonum dedistl 
convi vl s here, sed nihil scidisti. 

Res salsa est bene olcre et csurl re: 
qui non ccnat et unguitur, Fabulle, 
hie vcrc mihi mortuus videtur. 5 

Martial Epig. 3.12: The guest got his party favor (apophorctum) from his host 
Fabullus, but not much to eat! Meter: hendecasyllabic. For another of Martial’s 
poems on unguentum, see “Xenia: Unguentum: Keep This Perfume,” Capvt 
XXXI; and for a photo of the sort of jar used for such cosmetics, see Capvt 
XXII. 


unguentum, -I, n., ointment, unguent; perfume .—dedistl...scidisti: end-line 
rhyme, which became common in medieval Lat., was used sparingly in classical 



verse.—convlva, -ae, m./ f., table companion, guest; “convivial,” 
“conviviality.”—here: = herI.—scindb, scindere, scidl, scissum, to split, 
cleave; tear apart, rend; cut, slice; “scissors,” “rescind” at a sumptuous dinner 
party one might expect a roasted pig or at least a chicken, and not just “soup and 
salad”!—salsus, -a, -um, salted; preserved with salt; salty; “salsa,” “sauce” 
Martial here plays on both the word’s culinary sense and its common 
metaphorical sense, salted with humor, witty, funny: cf. our use of the word 
“saucy.”—oleo, olere, olul, to give off a smell, smell (good or bad), stink; 
“redolent.”—esurio, esurlre (perf. tense lacking), to feel hunger, be hungry. 
—unguo, unguere, unxi, unctum, to smear with oil; dress (food) with oil; 
anoint (the body) with oil/perfume, often for ritual purposes, including anointing 
the corpse at a funeral; “unguent,” “unction.”—vcre, adv., truly, really; “very,” 
“veritably.” 


“To be perfumed and yet not fed, makes one feel quite truly dead!” 


Beware of Heirs Bearing Gifts 

Mfinera qul tibi dat locupletl, Gaure, senique, 
si sapis et sentls, hoc tibi ait, “Morere!” 

Martial Epig. 8.27: Considering the source, Gaurus would be better off without 
these gifts; legacy-hunters (captatorcs) were all too common in Rome, and were 
commonly targeted by satirists. Compare “Seeing Is Believing,” Capvt XIX. 
Meter: elegiac couplet. 

munus, miineris, n., service, duty; gift, present, offering; “munificent.”—locupl 
es, locupletis, wealthy, rich; “deplete.”—sapid, sapere, saplvl, to have good 
taste; have good sense, be wise; “sapient,” “homo sapiens.”—morere: 
remember, if the verb is DEPONENT and the form looks like a pres. act. infin., 
it’s not! 



A Haunted House 


Erat Athcnls spatibsa et capax domus sed Infamis et pestilcns. Per silentium 
noctis sonus ferrl, et si attendercs acrius, strepitus vinculdrum longius prime, 
deinde c proximo reddebatur: mox apparebat Idblon, senex made et squalbre c 
bnfectus, prbmissa barba, horrentl capillo erdribus compedcs, manibus catenas 
gerebat quaticbatque. Inde inhabitantibus trlstes dlraeque noctes per metum 
vigil abantur; vigiliam morbus et, crescente form I dine, mors sequebatur. Nam 
interdiu quoque, quamquam abscesserat imago, memoria imaginis oculis inerra 
bat, longiorque causls timbris timor erat. Deserta inde et damnata solitudine 
domus tbtaque ill! monstro relicta. 

Pliny Ep. 7.27.5-6: In a letter in which he asks a friend whether he believes in 
ghosts, Pliny describes a notorious haunted house, complete with a ghastly 
apparition rattling chains! 

Athcnae, -arum, f. pi., Athens, a major city in Greece; the form here is 
LOCATIVE, commonly employed with city names, = in/ at Athens. —spatibsus, 
-a, -um, covering a wide area, of great size; “spacious.”—capax, gen. capacis, 
able to hold a lot, roomy; “capacious.”—domus, -us (-1), f., house, home; 
“domicile,” “domestic.”—Infamis, -e, having a bad name, with a bad 
reputation; “infamous.”—pestilcns, gen. pestilentis, full of disease; dangerous; 
“pestilential.”—silentium, -I, n., quiet, silence. —sonus, -I, m., sound, noise; 
“sonic,” “sonar.”—attendb, attendere, attend I, attentum, to pay attention, 
listen carefully; “attend,” “attentive.”—strepitus, -us, m., noise; din; here 
clanking, rattling; “obstreperous.”—vinculum, -I, n., bond, chain. —proximus, 
-a, -um, nearest, next (in location); next (in order), second-best; with e, nearby; 
“proximity.”—reddb, reddere, reddidl, redditum, to give back, return; deliver, 
serve; reflect, echo; “rendition,” “surrender.”—appareb, apparcre, apparul, 
apparitum, to be visible, show itself; be seen, appear; “apparent,” 
“apparition.”—Idblon, -I, n., apparition, ghost; “idol.”—macics, -el, f., 
thinness (of body); wasting; “emaciated.”—squalor, squalbris, m., roughness; 
dirtiness, filth; “squalor,” “squalid.”—cbnficib, cbnficere, cbnfccl, cb 
nfectum, to do, perform; complete, conclude; consume, wear out; destroy, kill; 
“confectory.”—prbmissa: lit., sent forth; here long flowing, shaggy. —barba, - 
ae, f., beard; “barber,” “barb.”—horrens, gen. horrentis, dreadful, awful; 
“horrendous.”—capillus, - I, m., hair; “capillary.”—crus, cruris, n., leg, lower 
leg, shin. —compes, compedis, f., usually pi., fetters, shackles; “impede.”—cate 



na, -ae, f., chain; “chain,” “concatenation.”—quatid, quatere (no perf. tense), 
to move vigorously back and forth, shake. —inde, adv., thence, from that place; 
in consequence of that, therefore; then. —inhabitd (1), to dwell in, inhabit .—dl 
rus, -a, -um, awful, dreadful, terrifying; “dire.”—vigild (1), to be awake, stay 
awake; spend awake; “vigil,” “vigilant.”—vigilia, -ae, f., keeping guard; being 
awake, wakefulness, sleep deprivation. —form I do, fdrmldinis, f., fear, terror; 
“formidable.”—interdiu, adv., during daylight, by day. —quamquam, conj., 
although. —abscedd, abscedere, abscess I, abscessum, to go away; vanish, 
disappear; “abscess.”—imago, imiiginis, m., likeness, image; apparition, ghost, 
phantom; “imagination.”—inerrd (1), to wander in, pass through; “errant,” 
“erratic.”—dcserd, dcserere, deserul, dcsertum, to desert, abandon; with dc 
serta here sc. est.—damnd (1), to condemn; “damnation.”—sdlitudd, solitu 
dinis, f., loneliness, solitude; desert, waste, wasteland; here standing empty. —m 
dnstrum, - I, n., unnatural thing; monstrous creature, monster; “monstrosity.” 


A Polylingual King 

Quintus Ennius tria corda habere scse dlccbat, quod loqui Graece et Osce et 
Latino sc I ret. Mithridates, autem, Ponti atque Bithyniae rex inclutus, quia Cn. 
Pompeid belld superatus est, duarum et viginti gentium, quas sub dicidne 
habuit, linguas percalluit earumque omnium gentium viris haut umquam per 
interpretem conlocutus est, sed ut quemque ab ed appellari iisus fuit, proinde 
lingua et oratione ipsius non minus scite, quam si gentilis eius esset, locutus 
est. 

Gellius NA 17.17: For Aulus Gellius’ “Attic Nights,” see “King Romulus’ 
Drinking Habits,” Capvt XXXIII. Gellius here relates that the Latin poet Quintus 
Ennius (239-169 B.C.), author of the early Roman epic poem, the Annales, was 
surpassed in his ability to speak three languages by the eastern monarch 
Mithridates VI, king of Pontus and Bithynia in Asia Minor, who could converse 
in the nearly two dozen languages and dialects spoken by the subjects of his 
diverse kingdom. The king’s defeat by Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, “Pompey the 
Great,” mentioned here by Gellius, was followed by his suicide in 63 B.C. 


cor, cordis, n., heart; soul, spirit; “coronary,” “courage.”—sese: = sc.—Graece, 
adv., in the Greek language. —Osce, adv., in Oscan, an early Italic language 
related to Lat. and, until the 1st cent. B.C., spoken widely in southern Italy, 



where Ennius was born and raised.—Latino: you can guess what this one 
means!—inclutus, -a, -um, famous, renowned, celebrated. —dicib, dicidnis, f., 
dominion, sovereignty, control; “dictator,” “condition.”—percalldsco, percallc 
scere, percallul, to be(come) thoroughly conversant with; “callous.”—haud 
(haut), adv., not, not at all. —interpres, interprets, m., intermediary, agent; 
interpreter. —conloquor (colloquor), conloqul, conlocutus sum, to speak with, 
converse; “colloquy,” “colloquium.”—ut: here when(ever). —quemque: subj. of 
appellor!.—Cisus, -us, m., use; utility, usefulness; need; idiom, usus est, there 
is a need (to), it is necessary (for), + acc. + infin.—proinde, adv., accordingly; 
equally, similarly. —dratio, orationis, f., act of speaking, manner of speaking; 
language, dialect; speech; “oration.”—scltc, adv., knowledgeably, expertly; 
“science,” “conscious.”—gentllis, gentilis, m., member of the same clan (go 
ns); fellow countryman; “gentile,” “gentle.” 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: List all the deponent verbs in the chapter’s readings, then identify 
the tense and mood of each; for those that are subjunctive, specify the type 
of clause in which they are employed. 


Nomina: Identify all the ablative nouns and pronouns that are dependent on 
deponent verbs. 



C APVT XXXV 



Fatality, the Fates, and a Father’s Grief 


This chapter’s readings have a more strictly thematic orientation: you will 
read a graffito and three epitaphs, all in verse, each focused on the transience of 
things, the brevity of life, and the shock of loss, along with Catullus’ elegy on 
the death of his brother, and a letter written to a friend by the younger Pliny, 
lamenting the tragic death of a mutual friend’s twelve-year-old daughter. The 
chapter’s Proverbia et Dicta include, inter multa alia, observations on the 
marvelous lies of poets and the preferability of an unequal peace to a just war. 
And remember: always first read aloud, as the Romans did! 

Grammatica nova: The dative case, including dative with adjectives, dative 
with special verbs, and dative with compounds. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
All Things Must Pass 

NIHIL DVRARE POTEST TEMPORE PERPETVO CVM BENE SOL NITVIT, 
REDDITVR OCEANO DECRESCIT PHOEBE QVAE MODO PLENA FVIT 
VENTORVM FERITAS SAEPE FIT AVRA LEVIS 

Nihil dflrare potest tempore perpetuo 
cum bene sol nituit, redditur dceand 
dccrcscit Phoebe, quae modo plena fuit; 
ventorum feritas saepe fit aura levis. 

CIL 4.9123: Graffito found to the left of the entrance to a taberna on Pompeii’s 
Via dell’Abbondanza in 1913, and destroyed two years later when the building 
collapsed. The lines are elegiac pentameters, indented to resemble couplets, 
though in order to scan, one must assume nihil was pronounced nil, as was 
commonly the case; the last line follows the reading of F. A. Todd (Classical 
Review 53 [1939] 168-70). The writer’s message is the waxing and waning of 
nature, but with an allusion, no doubt, to man’s mortality—and renaissance? The 



text was adapted by Carl Orff into the libretto of his “Catulli Carmina.” 



Graffito from a taberna, Via dell’Abbondanza, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.9123) 

Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 

dfirb (1), to harden; last, endure; “durable,” “duration.”—tempore perpetuo: 
ABL. OF DURATION OF TIME, a construction for which the acc. was more 
common.—nited, nitere, nitul, to be radiant, shine. —reddb, reddere, reddidl 
, redditum, to give back, return; “render,” “rendition.”—dceanus, -i, m., sea, 
ocean. —decrcscd, dccrcscere, decrcvl, decretum, to grow smaller, shrink; 
wane, ebb; “decrease,” “crescent.”—Phoebe, Phoebes, f., Phoebe, a Titan 
identified with the moon-goddess Diana/ Artemis, and, metaphorically, the moon 
itself.—modo, adv., now, just now, recently. —ventus, -I, m., wind; “vent,” 
“ventilate” for ventbrum some editors read venerum, of love(s), but Todd’s 
reading seems more likely in view of the rest of the poem’s imagery.—feritas, 
feritatis, f., wildness, ferocity; “fierceness.”—fit: pres, tense of irreg. verb fid, 
= becomes. —aura, -ae, f., gentle wind, breeze; breath; “aura.” 

THREE EPITAPHS 
I Was Helvia Prima 

TV • QVI SECVRA SPATIARVS MENTE VIATOR ET NOSTRI VOLTVS 
DERIGIS INFERIEIS SI QVAERIS QVAE SIM CINIS EN ET TOSTA 
FAVILLA ANTE OBITVS TRISTEIS HELVIA PRIMA FVI CONIVGE SVM 
CADMO FRVCTA SCRATEIO CONCORDESQVE PARI VIXIMVS INGENIO 
NVNC DATA SVM DITI LONGVM MANSVRA PER AEVM DEDVCTA ET 

FATALIIGNE ET AQVA STYGIA 



Tu qul secura spatiarus mente, viator, 
et nostri voltus dcrigis inferieis, 
si quaeris quae sim: cinis cn et tosta favilla, 
ante obitii s tri steis Helvia Pri ma fui. 

Coniuge sum Cadmo fructa Scrateio, 

concordesque pari viximus ingenio. 

Nunc data sum Diti, longum mansura per aev<u>m, 
deducta et fatal! igne et aqua Stygia. 
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CIL 1 2 .1732: Verse epitaph, in elegiac couplets, for Helvia Prima, wife of 
Cadmus Scrateius; the name “Scrateius” is not otherwise attested and may be a 
misspelling, as the line is metrically corrupt (Biicheler, CLE 960, suggests dilect 
b may have been omitted after Cadmo). Datable to the 1st cent. B.C. by its 
spelling and other stylistic features; inscribed on a tablet found in a heap of 
stones at Beneventum, in south Italy. 


tii...mente: a standard formula in epitaphs, addressing the passerby; cf. t« qul s 
eciira procedis mente (CIL 6.12652; prbcedb, prbcedere, to go forth, 
proceed ).—securus, -a, -um, free from care, untroubled, safe; 
“security.”—spatior, spatiari, spatiatus sum, to walk about, stroll by; 
“expatiate” for spatiarus as an alternate for spatiaris, cf. note on figarus, “Go 
Hang Yourself!”, Capvt XXVIII.—viator, viatoris, m., wayfarer, traveler; 
“via,” “viaduct.”—nostri: gen. of the pron., with infereis, instead of the more 
usual possessive adj. nostris.—vultus (voltus), -us, m., facial expression, look; 
gaze, glance; use of pi. for sg., and vice-versa, was common in poetry.—dirigo 
(dcrigo), dirigere, dircxi, directum, to align, line up; direct (the movement 
of), steer; “director.”—inferiae, -arum, f. pi., offerings (of wine, flowers, etc., 
made to the dead); funeral rites; tomb, grave; “infernal” i nferieis, archaic form 
of Inferiis (on the use of ei for i, esp. in early inscriptions, see Capvt XXI and 
XXIV).—cinis, cineris, m./ f., residue from a fire, ashes; “incinerate.”—en, 
interj., look, behold! —torreb, torrere, torrui, tostum, to scorch, burn; 
“torrid,” “toast.”—favilla, -ae, f., ashes; remains (of a corpse); cinis...favilla: 
sc. sum.—obitus, -us, m., approach, encounter; death; “obituary.”—tri steis: = 
tristis, common alternate acc. pi. form.—coniunx, coniugis, m./ f., spouse; 
“conjugal.”—fruor, frui, fructus sum, + abl., to enjoy, delight in; “fruit,” 
“fructify.”—concors, gen. concordis, concurring in feeling, like-minded, in 
harmony; “concord.”—pari...ingenio: ABL. OF DESCRIPTION, of/ with.... 



—Dls, Dltis, m., Dis, Roman god of the Underworld.—aevum, - I, n., period of 
time, age; (all) future time, eternity; “coeval,” “medieval.”—deduco, deducere, 
deduxl, deductum, to lead away, take away; bring down; “deduce.”—-fa tabs, - 
e, fateful; deadly; “fatal,” “fatalistic.”—Stygius, -a, -um, of the Styx, river in the 
Underworld across which were ferried the souls of the dead. 

QUAESTIONtS: What does igne in the final line refer to? Comment on views 
of the afterlife reflected in the epitaph. 


The Thread of Fate 

O QVAM DVRA TIBI [.. .]IT FORTVNA FATERf.]VAE TE TAM 

TENERIS ANNIS SVB TARTARA MISIT DENOS VIX PASSA EST ANNOS 
TE CERNERE LVCEM...JOD SI LONGAMAGIS DVXISSENT FILA 
SORORES • AEQVIVS IS[.]APIS COMPLECTERET OSSAPATERNA 

O quam dura tibi [pigujit, Fortuna fatcrfi], 

[q]uae te tarn teneris annis sub Tartara mi sit. 

Dends vix passa est annds te cernere lucem. 

[Qu]od si longa magis duxissent flla sorores, 
aequius is[te l]apis complecteret ossa paterna. 
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CIL 3.9259 (compare 3.2628): Opening lines of an epitaph for a child, written in 
dactylic hexameter; from a tombstone at ancient Salonae in Dalmatia (near 
modern Split). The text is damaged and cannot be restored with complete 
confidence (the partial restoration here is essentially that proposed by F. 
Biicheler, CLE 456), but is interesting for its reference to the Fates or Moirae— 
Clotho, Atropos, and Lachesis—spinning out the thread of the deceased youth’s 
life; the Parcae, as the Romans called the three sisters, were often evoked in 
epitaphs as the cause of premature death and are depicted in myth snipping the 
final thread in the tapestry of a man’s life at the fated moment of his passing. 

piget, pigere, piguit, impers. verb + infin., it is displeasing, it is distressing (to); 
the first hexameter = piguit fateri quam dura tibi Fortuna (fuerit).—tener, - 
nera, -nerum, tender, delicate; immature, young; “tenderness” teneris annis, 
ABL. OF DESCRIPTION, of/ in.... —Tartara, -drum, n. pi., Tartarus, the 
Underworld; sub Tartara mi sit: an echo, perhaps deliberate, of sub Tartara m 





I si, Vergil Aen. 8.563.—deni, -ae, -a, ten each, ten (altogether; “denarius” de 
nds...annos, ACC. OF DURATION OF TIME, for.... —quod, conj., but. 
—longa magis: = longidra.—fllum, -I, n., single strand of yarn, thread; 
“filament.”—aequo, adv., equally; equitably, justly, rightly. —lapis, lapidis, m., 
stone, rock; “lapidary.”—complecto, complectere (more often DEPONENT, 
complector, complect!, complexus sum), to hold in the arms, embrace; 
encircle, cover; “complexion.”—os, ossis, n., bone; “ossuary.”—paternus, -a, - 
um, of a father, father’s; “paternal,” “paternity.” 

QUAESTIONtS: Who is addressed in the epitaph? What clue does the text 
contain to who might have set up, and possibly even composed, the inscription? 
Which verse is marked by the most striking ALLITERATION? 


A Christian Burial 

EVCHARIS • EST • MATER • PIVS • ET • PATER EST [...VOS PRECOR O 
FRATRES • ORARE HVC • QVANDO • VENI[...ET PRECIBVS • TOTIS • 
PATREM • NATVMQVE • ROGATIS SIT • VESTRAE • MENTIS • AGAPES • 
CARAE • MEMINISSE VT DEVS • OMNIPOTENS • AGAPEN IN SAECVLA 

•SERVET 

Eucharis est mater, pius et pater est [mihi Celsus]. 

Vos precor, O fratrcs, orare hue quando venl[tis] 
et precibus tdtls Patrem Natumque rogatis: 
sit vestrae mentis Agapcs carae meminisse, 
ut Deus omnipotens Agapcn in saecula servet. 

ICUR 2392b: Portion of an epitaph for Agape, in dactylic hexameter, from the 
2nd-4th cent. Christian catacomb of Priscilla in Rome (see above, “From the 
Catacomb of Priscilla,” Capvt XXVI); the remainder of the inscription, which 
was on a second, more damaged stone and is not included here, gave Agape’s 
age as 27 and proclaimed her a faithful Christian. To complete the first line 
Biicheler (CLE 730) supplied mihi and a conjectured name for Agape’s father at 
the end, balancing the mother’s name, Eucharis, at the beginning; if the 
suppletion mihi is correct, then the deceased addresses the viewer in the first 
line, and in the following lines the writer speaks. 


pius, -a, -um, dutiful, devoted; “pious,” “piety.”—precor, precarl, precatus 



sum, to ask or pray for (something); + acc. + infin., entreat (someone to do 
something); “prayer,” “imprecation.”—fratrcs: i.e., fellow Christians 
(“brethren”) who might pass through the catacomb.—oro (1), to speak, plead; 
entreat, pray; “orate,” “oration.”—hue, adv., to this place, hither. —prex, precis, 
f., prayer; precibus tdtls: along with fratrcs, this may indicate a gathering of 
worshipers praying collectively for the dead.—natus, -I, m., son; here, Christ; 
“nativity.”—vestrae mentis: possessive, but in Eng. idiom = in.... —Agape, gen. 
Agapcs, acc. Agapcn (the forms are Greek), f., Agape, a common early 
Christian woman’s name, meaning “(spiritual) love.”—memini, meminisse, 
defective verb with perf. system tenses only, + gen., to be mindful (of), 
remember; “memento,” “reminiscent.”—omnipotens, gen. omnipotentis, all- 
powerful, almighty; “omnipotent.”—saeculum, -I, n., generation, period of 
time, age; in saecula, idiom, = semper; “secular.” 



Epitaph for Agape, catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, Italy, 2nd-4th 

cent. A.D.. (ICUR 2392b) 

Scala / Art Resource, NY 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vir bonus est is qui prodest quibus potest, nocet ncminl. (Cicero Off. 
3.64: prosum, prodesse, proful, to be of use [to], do good, provide 





help [to]; be beneficial, be advantageous; prodest quibus potest 
strictly speaking = prodest eis quibus prbdesse potest, but this sort 
of elliptical phrasing is common in Lat. as it is in English.) 

2. Amare et sapere vix deb conceditur. (Publilius Sent.: vix, adv., hardly, 
scarcely, with difficulty. —concede, concedere, concessl, concessum, 
to yield, grant, concede; “concession.”) 

3. Heu—quam est timendus qui morl tutum putat! (Publilius Sent.: tu 
tus, -a, -um, safe, not threatening; “tutor,” “tutelage.”) 

4. Animb imperabit sapiens, stultus serviet. (Publilius Sent.) 

5. Vincuntur moll I pectora dura prece. (Tibullus El. 3.4.76: mollis, -e, 
soft; easy, gentle; “emollient.”) 

6. Excels is multb facilius casus nocet. (Publilius Sent.: excelsus, -a, - 
um, towering, lofty; high in rank; “excel,” “excellent.”—multb, adv., 
by far, much; “multiple.”—casus, -us, m., falling down, fall; accident, 
chance; “casualty.”) 

7. Non placet ille mihi quisquis placuit sibi multum. (Cato Monost. 11.) 

8. Adeb familiare est hominibus omnia sibi ignbscere, nihil alii s 
remittere. (Velleius Paterculus Hist. Rom. 2.30.3: adeb, adv., to such a 
degree, so very, extremely. —familiaris, -e, of one’s family; well- 
known, familiar, customary; “familiarity.”—remittb, remittere, reml 
si, remissum, to send back; let go; forgive; “remit,” “remission.”) 

9. Alius lib I din I servit, alius avaritiae, alius ambition i, omnes spei, 
omnes timbrl. (Macrobius Sat. 1.11.8, adapted from Seneca Ep. 47.17: 
libido, libldinis, f., desire, longing; lust; “libido.”—ambitib, ambiti 
bnis, f., soliciting votes; seeking popularity; ambition; “ambitious.”) 

10. Inlquissimam pacem iustissimb bellb anteferrem. (Cicero Fam. 6.6: 
iniquus, -a, -um, unequal; unfair, unjust; “inequity.”—iustus, -a, - 
um, just, right; “justice.”—anteferb, anteferre, antetuli, antelatum, 
to carry in front; place before; prefer; anteferrem, POTENTIAL 
SUBJUNCT., I would/ might.. ..) 

11. Miranda canunt, sed non credenda poetae. (Cato Dist. 3.18: canb, 
canere, cecinl, cantum, to sing (about); “cantor,” “enchant.”) 

12. Qui culpae ignbscit uni, suadet pluribus. (Publilius Sent.: suadeb, su 
adere, suasi, suasum, + dat., to recommend; encourage; “suasion,” 
“persuade.”) 



LITTER ATRVA 


Catullus Bids His Brother a Last Farewell 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus, 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad Inferias, 
ut te postremd ddnarem munere mortis 
et mu tarn nequi quam alloquerer cinerem. 
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Quandoquidem fortcina mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 

heu, miser indigne frater adempte mihi, 

nunc tamen interea haec, prised quae more parentum 

tradita sunt trlsti munere ad inferias, 

accipe, fraternd multum manantia fletu, 

atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 

10 

Catullus Carm. 101: Catullus composed this elegy on the occasion of his 
brother’s death in Asia Minor, where the poet had traveled in order to leave 
offerings at the grave and offer his final farewell. 

aequor, aequoris, n., level surface; plain; sea; “equal.”—vehd, vehere, vexi, 
vectum, to carry, convey; “vehicle.”—advenio, advenire, adveni, adventum, 
to come to, arrive at; “advent,” “adventure.”—postremus, -a, -um, final, last. 
—ddnd (1), to give, present (someone/ acc. with a gift / abl.); “donate,” 
“donation.”—munus, muneris, n., service, duty; gift, present, offering; 
“munificent.”—mutus, -a, -um, saying nothing, silent; “mute.”—nequi quam, 
adv., in vain, to no avail. —alloquor, alloqui, allocutus sum, to speak to, 
address; “allocution,” “circumlocution.”—quandoquidem, conj., inasmuch as, 
since; the -d- was routinely shortened in dactylic verse.—mihi: the final -i was 
often lengthened in verse; DAT. OF SEPARATION (here and in the next line). 
—tete: here intensive for te.—auferd, auferre, abstuli, ablatum, to bear 
away, carry off; take away, destroy; “ablation.”—indigne, adv., unworthily; 
unfairly; “indignant.”—adimd, adimere, ademl, ademptum, to remove (by 
physical force), take away; “exempt.”—interea, adv., meanwhile; 
“interim.”—haec: obj. of accipe and modified by manantia (line 9).—prlscus, 
-a, -um, ancient; “pristine.”—tristi munere: in a... or as a ....—ad: here for. 
—fraternus, -a, -um, of a brother, a brother’s; “fraternal,” “fraternity.”—mano 



(1), to flow; be wet; “emanate.”—fletus, -us, m., weeping, lamentation; tears 
(sg. form with this pi. sense).—in perpetuum: idiom, = semper.—avd, interj., 
greetings, hail! 


QUAESTIONtS: What rhetorical devices does Catullus employ to emphasize 
the great distance he has traveled? Notice the final word in each of lines 2-4: 
what effect did the poet likely intend by so positioning these particular words? 
What poetic device contributes to the musicality of line 9? Addressing a person 
not present is a figure of speech known as APOSTROPHE; what is the effect of 
its use in this poem? Comment on Catullus’ use, and positioning, of the word fra 
ter in the poem—what is the cumulative effect? 


On the Death of a Friend’s Daughter 

C. Pllnius Aefuland Marcell i no sub s. 

Trlstissimus haec tibi scribd, FundanI nostrl fIlia mindre defuncta. Qua 
puella nihil umquam fcstlvius, amabilius, nec modo longiore vita sed prope 
immortalitate dignius vldl. NOndum annds XIIII implcverat, et iam illl anllis 
prudentia, matronalis gravitas erat et tamen suavitas puellaris cum virginal I ver 
ccundia. Ut ilia patris cervlcibus inhaercbat! Ut nos ami cos paternds et 
amanter et modeste complectcbatur! Ut nutrices, ut paedagdgds, ut praeceptdrc 
s, pro sud quemque officio, dlligcbat! Quam studidse, quam intellegenter lectit 
abat! Ut pared custddltdque luddbat! Qua ilia temperantia, qua patientia, qua 
etiam ednstantia novissimam valetudinem tulit! Medic Is obsequebatur, sordrem 
patrem adhortabatur ipsamque sc ddstitutam corporis vlribus vigdre animl 
sustinebat. Duravit hie illl usque ad extremum, nec aut spatid valetudinis aut 
metii mortis Infractus est, quo pin res gravidrdsque nob Is causas relinqueret et 
deslderil et doldris. O trlste plane acerbumque funus! O morte ipsa mortis 
tempus indignius! Iam ddstinata erat egregid iuvenl, iam dldctus nuptiarum did 
s, iam nds vocatl. Quod gaudium quo maerdre mutatum est! 

Pliny Ep. 5.16.1-6: Opening section of a letter from Pliny to Aefulanus 
Marcellinus, regarding the death of Minicia Marcella, daughter of their mutual 
friend Gaius Minicius Fundanus, a respected Roman senator and consular. Eater 
in the letter Pliny describes his own distress at hearing Fundanus order that the 
money he had put aside for Minicia’s wedding be spent instead on her funeral. In 
the late 19th cent, the family’s tomb was unearthed in Rome and found to 



contain a grave altar with the young girl’s epitaph, as well as the epitaph and 
funerary urn of her mother, Statoria Marcella (who likely predeceased Minicia, 
as she is not mentioned in Pliny’s letter); the girl’s epitaph (CIL 6.16631) reads: 

D(Is) m(anibus) Miniciae Marcellae FundanI f(lliae); v(Ixit) a(nnis) XII, 
m(ensibus) XI, d(iebus) VII. 

s.: = salutem; for this conventional form of salutation, see the letters of Seneca 
and Pliny in Capvt XXX.—mindre: i.e., the younger; Minicia had a surviving 
older sister.—dcfungor, defungi, defunctus sum, to bring to an end; come to 
an end; die; “defunct.”—qu: = hac; as we have seen before, Lat. often employs 
a rel. where Eng. would use a demonstrative or pers. pronoun.—fcstlvus, -a, - 
um, festal; jovial, genial; “festive.”—amabilis, -e, loveable, endearing; 
“amiable.”—prope, adv., nearly, practically; “propinquity.”—immortalitas, 
immortalitatis, f., deathlessness, immortality. —ndndum, adv., not yet. —imple 

b, implore, implcvl, implctum, to fill up/ out, complete; “deplete,” 
“expletive.”—illI: DAT. OF POSSESSION, with erat, there was to her = she 
had. —anilis, -e, (characteristic) of an old woman. —prudentia, -ae, f., 
foresight, wisdom; “prudence.”—matrbnalis, -e, of a married woman; 
“matron,” “matrimony.”—gravitas, gravitatis, f., weight; seriousness, dignity, 
one of the cardinal Roman virtues; “gravity.”—suavitas, suavitatis, f., 
pleasantness, sweetness; charm; “suave,” “suavity.”—puellaris, -e, of a girl, 
girlish. —virginalis, -e, of a maiden; “virginal.”—verecundia, -ae, f., restraint, 
modesty; “revere,” “reverent.”—ut, adv., how .—cervix, cervicis, f., often pi. 
for sg., neck; “cervical.”—inhaered, inhaercre, inhaesl, inhaesum, to cling to, 
embrace; “inhere,” “inherent.”—amanter, adv., lovingly; “amatory.”—modeste, 
adv., properly, modestly. —nutrlx, nutricis, f., child’s nurse, wet-nurse; 
“nutrient,” “nutrition.”—paedagdgus, - I, m., paedagogus, a slave who escorted 
young children to school and generally supervised their behavior; 
“pedagogy.”—praeceptor, praeceptdris, m., teacher, tutor; “precept.”—studio 
sc, adv., eagerly, zealously, studiously. —intellegenter, adv., intelligently, 
smartly. —lcctitd (1), to read repeatedly, be in the habit of reading; 
“lectern.”—pared, adv., sparingly; moderately, calmly; “parsimony.”—custbdlt 

c, adv., guardedly, cautiously, carefully; “custodian.”—ludd, ludere, lusi, lu 
sum, to play (games); “allude,” “elude,” “illusion.”—temperantia, -ae, f., 
moderation, self-control; “temperance.”—ednstantia, -ae, f., steadiness, 
steadfastness; “constancy.”—valetudb, valetfidinis, f., (goodV bad) health; 
“valid,” “invalid.”—obsequor, obsequi, obseciitus sum, to follow; comply 
with, obey; “obsequious.”—adhortor, adhortarl, adhortatus sum, to 



encourage, cheer up; “exhortation.”—destitutus, -a, -um, devoid of, deprived 
of, lacking; “destitute.”—vigor, vigdris, m., vigor, liveliness; 
“vigorous.”—sustined, sustincre, sustinul, to hold up, support; endure, bear, 
tolerate; “sustainability.”—duro (1), to harden; last, endure; “durable.”—extre 
mus, -a, -um, outermost, last, final; “extremity,” “in extremis.”—spatium, -I, 
n., course; area, space; extent, length; (period of) time; “spatial.”—Infringe, I 
nfringere, Infregl, Infractum, to break, crush; weaken, subdue; “infringe,” 
“infraction.”—quo, conj. and adv., from which circumstance, as a result of 
which; here introducing a RESULT CLAUSE.—deslderium, -I, n., desire, 
longing (for someone or something absent); regret; “desideratum.”—dolor, dold 
ris, m., pain; grief, sorrow; “doleful,” “condolences.”—plane, adv., plainly, 
clearly; truly .—funus, funeris, n., funeral rites, funeral; death .—indignus, -a, - 
um, + abl., not worthy, unworthy; not deserved, unmerited; “indignation.”—do 
stind (1), to fix in place; settle on; engage; “destination.”—egregius, -a, -um, 
outstanding, excellent; “egregious.”—iuvenis, iuvenis, m./ f., youth, young 
person; “juvenile.”—eligd, eligere, cleg I, electum, to pick out, choose, select; 
“elect.”—nuptiae, -arum, f. pi., marriage, wedding; “nuptials.”—maeror, 
maerdris, m., sorrow, sadness. 

QUAESTIONES: Pliny’s letter reports one age for Minicia, her epitaph another: 
what are some reasons that might account for the discrepancy? Comment on two 
aspects of wordplay, and their effect, in the phrase corporis vlribus vigdre 
animl. Identify and comment on the effect of the ANAPHORA in the next to 
last sentence. What several things can be learned from this letter about the life of 
a young woman in a Roman senatorial family of the early empire? 
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GRAMMATICA 


Nomina et Pronomina: List all the dative nouns and pronouns in the 
chapter’s readings, and identify the specific use of each. 




C APVT XXXVI 



Romance, Rivalries, and Creating the World 


This chapter’s inscriptions include two sets of graffiti containing a series of 
exchanges, in multiple hands, on the sweetness of romance and the bitterness of 
rivalry, another in which a scribbler addresses his girlfriend and implores her 
love, an election campaign ad endorsed by a Lady of the Night, and a notice 
scrawled near a homeowner’s door warning any prospective cacator to keep 
away or bear the wrath of Jove! Among the chapter’s proverbs and maxims is 
the satirist Persius’ grim pronouncement on what survives us after death. The 
chapter’s literary selections include three more of Martial’s 1500 Epigrams —one 
targeting a trifler who was Jack of All Trades and master of none, another 
carping at a talentless poetry critic, and a third with an ironic wish for a woman 
who murdered all her friends—as well as an elegy despairingly addressed by 
Catullus to the woman who has destroyed his heart and soul, and finally the 
opening verses of the Old Testament account of the creation of the world. 

Grammatica nova: Jussive noun clauses; the irregular verb f I d. 


iNSCRIPTIONES 

SOME LOVING, AND UNLOVELY, SCRIBBLINGS FROM 
POMPEII 


Love Me, Do! 


SECVNDVS 
PRIME SVAE VBI 
QVE ISSE SALVTE 
ROGO DOMINA 
VT ME AMES 

Secundus Prlm<a>e suae ubique isse 
salfite<m>: rogd, domina, ut me ames! 



IH/MF JVAfVB 

MM 1 . 


Graffito from the House ofVolusius Iuvencus, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 

4.8364) 

Kay Stanton (from CIL) 

CIL 4.8364: Graffito from the House of Volusius Iuvencus, at Pompeii, scribbled 
by Secundus to his sweetheart Prima; Secundus was feeling artistic, inscribing 
his “love letter” with a broad stilus and drawing a box around it, about 5” x 7”, 
perhaps so it would resemble a page of a tabella (writing tablet). 

ubique, adv., anywhere; everywhere; “ubiquitous” here Secundus doubtless 
means both!—isse: a common variant for ipse.—salutem: sc. dlcit, a form of 
greeting we have seen earlier in letters (e.g., “On the Death of a Friend’s 
Daughter,” in the previous chapter).—domina, -ae, f., female head of a 
household, mistress; “dominate,” “madonna” often used as a term of aff ection. 


Love Is Sweet as Honey—You Wish! 

AMANTES • VT • APES VITA MELLITA EXIGVNT VELLE AMANTES 

AMANTES CVREGES 


1st hand: 


Amantcs, ut apes, vlta<m> melllta<m> exigunt. 


2nd hand: 


Velle<m>! 



3rd hand: 


Amantes, amantes, ctireges! 


CIL 4.8408: This series of three graffiti from the Casa degli Amanti (“House of 
the Lovers”), an exchange in which each line was written in a different hand, 
was inscribed on the purple background of a small painting of two ducks —not 
bees! 

apis, apis, f., bee; “apiary.”—mellltus, -a, -um, containing honey, honeyed; 
sweet as honey; “mellifluous.”—vellem: as we have seen before, and twice in 
the first graffito in this series, final -m was often dropped in spelling, a reflection 
of actual pronunciation, in which the letter often indicated nothing more than a 
nasalization of the preceding vowel; vellem here would be POTENTIAL 
SUBJUNCT., I would... cf. the sarcastic Eng. colloquialism, responding to 
someone’s hopeful characterization of a situation, “You wish!” —ctireges: the 
word is unintelligible and the entire line poorly scribbled out; the editors of CIL 
suggest it may be a contraction of sorts for ctirae egentes, and if that conjecture 
is right then the Pompeian who had the last word in this exchange shared the 
romantic outlook of the person who wrote the opening line. 


Please Do NOT! 


CACATOR • CAVE • MALVM 
AVT • SI • CONTEMPSERIS • HABEAS 
IOVE • IRATVM 
Cacator, cave malum, aut, si contempseris, 
habeas Iove<m> Iratum. 


CIL 4.7716: Written to the left of a doorway in the house of Pascius Hermes; the 
admonition, perhaps understandably, was a common one (compare “And Other 
Villains,” Capvt IV). 

cacator, cacatdris, m., defecator. —caved, cavere, cavl, cautum, to beware of, 
avoid; “caveat,” “cautious.”—Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, Jove; “jovial” (Jupiter 
doubtless would not be “jovial” in this sordid situation!). 



"She Loves Me.”—"She Loves You NOT\” 


1st hand: 

SVCCESSVS TEXTOR AMAT COPONIAES ANCILLA NOMINE HIREDEM 
QVAE QVIDEM ILLVM NON CVRAT SED ILLE ROGATILLA 
COMISERETVR SCRIBIT RIVALIS VALE 


2nd hand: 

INVIDIOSE QVIA RVMPERES SEDARE NOLI FORMONSIOREM ET QVI 
EST HOMO PRAVESSIMVS ET BELLYS 


1st hand: 

DIXI SCRIPSI AMAS HIREDEM QVATE NON CVRAT SIX SVCCESSO VT 

SVRA[...]S[...SEVERVS 

Sever us: 

Successus textor amat coponiaes ancilla<m>, nomine Hlredem, quae 
quidem ilium non curat, sed ille rogat ilia com<m>iseretur. 


Scribit rlvalis; vale! 


Successus responds: 

Invididse, quia rumperes, sedare noli fdrmonsiorem—et qul est homo pr 
avessimus et bellus. 


Severus retorts: 

DlxI scrips!: amas Hlredem, qua<e> te non curat! Six Successd ut 
su<p>ra [_]s[_Severus 


CIL 4.8259 and (the third segment above) 8258: A heated exchange of insults 
and threats between Severus and Successus, rivals for the aff ections of the 
slave-girl Iris. The initial volley and response were inscribed to the right of the 
entrance to the inn or tavern where she worked, on the Via del Tempio d’lside, 



and the final retort, signed by Severus, was scribbled nearby. 


Successus...ancillam: notice the SVO (subj.-verb-obj.) word order, the norm in 
Eng.; Lat. was an SOV language, but exceptions were very common.— textor, 
textoris, m., weaver; “textile.”— copdniaes: alternate gen. sg. from copdnia 
(caupdnia/ caupdna), -ae, f., landlady, tavern-keeper, innkeeper. —ancilla, -ae, 
f., female slave, slave-girl; “ancilla,” “ancillary.”— Hlredem: = Iridem, 
reflecting Severus’ aspirated pronunciation; from iris, Iridis, f., Iris, goddess of 
the rainbow, and a common Greek woman’s name; “iris,” “iridescent.”— curat: 
for this sense of curare, cf. poor Marcellus in “She Loves Me, She Loves Me 
Not,” Capvt XVIII.— rogat ilia: = rogat ut ilia or rogat illam ut. 
—commiseror, commiserarl, commiseratus sum, to feel pity (for), be 
compassionate; “commiserate” Severus, not a superior speller, dropped one of 
the double-mm consonants, a comon, er, “common,” sort of spelling error in 
Eng. too.— rlvalis, rivalis, m., one who shares the use of a stream (from rivus, 
-I, m., stream, brook); rival (esp. in a romantic rivalry). —invididsus, -a, -um, 
envious, jealous; “invidious.”— quia, conj., since, because .— rumperes: 
Successus’ spelling needed help too; he meant rumperis, from rumpd, 
rumpere, rupi, ruptum, to (cause to) split open, explode, burst, here “with 
jealousy” “rupture.”— sedare: to calm, makes little sense here; sectarl, from 
sector, sectarl, sectatus sum, to pursue, chase, take vengeance upon, has been 
suggested and is a reasonable conjecture.— fdrmdnsus (fdrmdsus), -a, -um, 
handsome, beautiful; “formal.”— pravessimus: for pravissimus, from pravus, - 
a, -um, not straight, crooked; corrupt, wicked, and thus, here, capable of 
violence; “depraved,” “depravity.” —six Successd ut supra...s: this line is 
generally regarded as unintelligible; supra, adv., above, suggested in CIL, seems 
possible, and my own conjecture is that for six Severus may have meant to write 
sic, commonly correlative with ut, so the phrase would mean just as (I said) to 
Successus above (“like I said ALREADY, Buster!”). Severus’ six/ sic slip is 
easily understandable, as x had the same “ks” sound heard in the slcsuccessd 
collocation. 

QUAESTIONtS: What does vale literally mean?—given the hostile tone, what 
would be a good, lively translation here? 


Aegle Votes Sabinus 



CN • HELVIVM • SABINVM AED • D*R*P*OV«F • AEGLE • ROGAT 


Gn(aeum) Helvium Sablnum aed(llem), d(ignum) r(el) p(ublicae), b(rb) v(bs) 
f(aciatis); Aegle rogat. 

CIL 4. 7862: Electoral programma painted in black on a plastered wall of the 
tavern of Asellina; one wonders if Aegle’s endorsement was all that helpful, as 
she is generally supposed to have been a prostitute employed at the tavern. In 
other notices posted at the same location a woman named Maria endorses this 
same candidate ( CIL 4.7866), and Asellina, along with another lady named 
Zmyrina, advertised their support for a candidate for duumvir ( CIL 4.7863); for 
Asellina’s endorsement of another candidate, Ceius Secundus, see Capvt VI and 
photo. 

Gnaeum: “Gnaeus” was a common cognomen; C in the earliest Roman alphabet 
represented in some words the hard G sound (as in “get”), and even after G was 
added to the alphabet, C was retained in abbreviating the names Gaius (C.) and 
Gnaeus (Cn.).—aedilis, aedllis, m., aedile, elected official in charge of public 
works and entertainments.—oro vbs (ut) faciatis: we’ve seen OVF before, a 
standard formula in these electoral notices (see, e.g., “Elect the Breadman,” 
Capvt XXXI); Aegle’s further endorsement in rogat may seem a bit redundant, 
but makes her point! 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Brevis ipsa vlta, sed mall s fit longior. (Publilius Sent.) 

2. Cinis et manes et fabula fles: vlve memor let I, fugit hbra. (Persius 
Sat. 5.152-53: cinis, cineris, m./ f., residue from a fire, ashes; 
“incinerate.”—manes, manium, m. pi., shades, ghosts, spirits; here, 
as often, pi. form with sg. meaning.—memor, gen. memoris, + gen., 
mindful [of]; unforgetting; “memory.”—letum, -i, n., death; “lethal.”) 

3. Mortem ubi contemnas, omnes vlceris metus. (Publilius Sent.) 

4. Cbtldie damnatur qul semper timet. (Publilius Sent.: damnb [1], to 
condemn; “damnation.”) 

5. Damnatl lingua vbcem habet, vim non habet. (Publilius Sent.) 



6. Lucrum sine damnd alterlus fieri non potest. (Publilius Sent.: 
lucrum, -I, n., profit, gain; “lucrative.”—damnum, -I, n., financial 
penalty, fine; loss; “condemn.”) 

7. Cito fit quod di volunt. (Petronius Sat. 76.) 

8. Quidquid fit cum virtute, fit cum gloria. (Publilius Sent.) 

9. Quod nemo ndvit, paene non fit. (Apuleius Met. 10.3: nosed, no 

scere, ndvl, ndtum, to get to know, learn; “cognition,” 
“recognize.”—paene, adv., almost, nearly; “peninsula,” 

“penultimate.”) 

10. Vae, putd, deus fid! (Suetonius Vesp. 23.4: the dying words of the 
emperor Vespasian, a jokester to the end, according to his biographer!) 

11. Urbes ednstituit aetas, hdra dissolvit; momentd fit cinis, diu silva. 
(Seneca Q. Nat. 3.27.2: constitud, ednstituere, constitute constitu 
turn, to found, establish; “constitute,” “constitution.”—dissolvd, 
dissolvere, dissolvi, dissoliitum, to break into parts, dismantle; 
“dissolve,” “dissolute.”—momentum, -I, n., movement, push; instant, 
moment; “momentum,” “momentous.”—silva, -ae, f., forest, woods; 
“sylvan,” “Transylvania.”) 

12. Mala causa est quae requlrit misericordiam. (Publilius Sent.: 
misericordia, -ae, f., pity, sympathy; “miserable.”) 

13. Frustra rogatur qul misererl non potest. (Publilius Sent.: frustra, 
adv., to no purpose, in vain; “frustrate.”—misereor, misererl, 
miseritus sum, to feel compassion, show pity; “commiserate.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 

THREE ELEGIACS BY MARTIAL 


Pretty Is as Pretty Does 

Declamas belle, causa s agis, Attice, belle 
historias bellas, carmina bella facis; 
compdnis belle mimds, epigrammata belle 



bellus grammaticus, bellus es astrologus, 
et belle cantas et saltas, Attice, belle 
bellus es arte lyrae, bellus es arte pilae. 

Nil bene cum facias, facias tamen omnia belle, 
vis dicam quid sis? Magnus es ardalib. 

Epig. 2.7: Martial’s Atticus (fictitious?) is a “jack of all trades” who does 
everything belle but nothing bene! Compare Martial’s rant against Sa bellus, 
“Mr. Prettyman,” in Capvt XXXI. 

declamb (1), to make speeches (esp. as a rhetorical exercise, common both in 
schools and in public performance), declaim; “declamation.”—belle, adv., 
beautifully, prettily; in an agreeable manner, nicely; “belle,” “embellish.”—caus 
as: i.e., in court.—historia, -ae, f., inquiry, research; (written) history. —compb 
no, compbnere, composul, compositum, to put together; compose; 
“component,” “composition.”—mlmus, -I, m., mime, a comic, often bawdy 
stage production, popular with Roman audiences.—epigramma, epigrammatis, 
n., inscription, epitaph; short poem, epigram. —grammaticus, -I, m., expert on 
linguistic and literary matters, scholar, grammarian, teacher .—astrologus, -I, 
m., astronomer; astrologer; astrology attracted avid followers in imperial Rome, 
though astrologers were banned by the emperor Claudius.—canto (1), to sing; 
“chant,” “incantation.”—saltb (1), to dance; “desultory.”—arte: ABL. OF 
RESPECT, in (respect to) the ....—lyra, -ae, f., lyre, a stringed instrument 
popular in Greco-Roman antiquity; “lyric,” “lyrical.”—pila, -ae, f., ball; for 
ballgames in ancient Rome, see “Strike Three—You’re Out!”, in Capvt V.—nil: 
=nihil.—vis dicam: = vis ut dicam.—ardalio, ardalibnis, m., busybody, 
fuss-budget, trifler, goof-off. 


Murder My Wife! 

Omncs quas habuit, Fabiane, Lycbris arnicas 
extulit: uxor I fi at ami ca meae. 

Epig. 4.24: With friends like Fabianus’ wife (?) Lycoris, who needs enemies?! 
efferb, efferre, extuli, clatum, to carry out; lift up; bury; “elated.” 



Put up or Shut up! 


Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Laell. 

Carpere vel noli nostra, vel ode tua! 

Epig. 1.91: We have “litterateurs” like Laelius today, alas—expert at critiquing 
books, but with no talent for creating them. 

edo, edere, edidl, cditum, to give out, emit; produce, publish; “edit,” 
“editor.”—carpis: here, not pluck or seize, but pluck at, pick at, criticize; 
“carp.”—vel...vel, conj., either...or. 


A Heart Destroyed 

Hu c est mens deducta tua mea, Lesbia, culpa 
atque ita sc officio perdidit ipsa suo, 
ut iam nec bene velle queat tibi, si optima fi as, 
nec desistere amare, omnia si facias. 

Catullus Carm. 75: The perplexing mix of emotions Catullus expresses here 
reflects a desperately low point in the relationship chronicled in his cycle of 
Lesbia poems. Meter: elegiac couplet. 

hue, adv., to this place, hither. —deduco, deducere, deduxl, deduction, to 
lead away, take away; bring down; “deduction.”—mens...tua mea...culpa: a 
sort of CHIASMUS in the ABBA noun-adj.-adj.-noun arrangement, but as mea 
modifies mens, and tua modifies culpa, the noun A -adj B -adj A -noun B produces 
another common poetic ABAB structure called INTERLOCKED WORD 
ORDER.—perdb, perdere, perdidl, perditum, to destroy, ruin, lose; 
“perdition.”—qued, quire, qulvl, to be able, can. —desistd, desistere, destiti, 
to leave off, desist, cease. —omnia: i.e., everything terrible and hurtful. 

QUAESTIONtS: Catullus’ manipulation of word order in line 1 produces the 
juxtaposition tua mea; what do you see as the emotional effect? Officium was a 
cardinal Roman virtue; what sense(s) of the word does Catullus have in mind 
here, and what translation other than simply “duty” would especially suit this 



context? Consider thoughtfully the three-word phrases that conclude verses 3 
and 4: comment on the word-choice, the word order, the sound effects, and the 
interplay between the semantically connected verbs f I as and facias; each phrase 
is the PROTASIS, the imagined premise, of a condition—comment on the 
paradox in Catullus’ response to each of these two scenarios in which he 
imagines Lesbia. 



Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836-1912), “Lesbia Weeping over 
a Sparrow,” oil on panel, 1866. Private collection 
Private Collection / The Bridgeman Art Library 


Creating the World 

In prlncipio creavit Deus caelum et terram. Terra autem erat inanis et vacua et 
tenebrae super faciem abyss! et splritus Dei fercbatur super aquas. Dlxitque 
Deus, “Fiat lux,” et facta est lux. Et vldit Deus lucem quod esset bona, et dlvl 
sit lucem ac tenebras. Appellavitque lucem “diem” et tenebras “noctem” 
factumque est vespere et mane dies unus. Dixit quoque Deus, “Fiat firma 
mentum in medio aquarum et dividat aquas ab aquis.” Et fecit Deus firma 



mentum, dlvlsitque aquas quae erant sub flrmamento ab his quae erant super f 
Irmamentum et factum est ita. Vocavitque Deus flrmamentum “caelum,” et 
factum est vespere et mane dies secundus. Dixit verb Deus, “Congregentur 
aquae quae sub caelo sunt in locum finum et appareat arida,” factumque est ita. 
Et vocavit Deus aridam “terram” congregatidnesque aquarum appellavit 
“maria,” et vldit Deus quod esset bonum. 

Genesis 1.1-10: For Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible, known as the 
“Vulgate,” see “In the Beginning,” Capvt XIX. 
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Manuscript 3, folio 4, “The Six Days of the Creation,” from the 
Bible of St. Sulpicius ofBourges, vellum, twelft h century. 
Bibliotheque Municipale de Bourges, Bourges, France 
Lauros / Giraudon/ The Bridgeman Art Library 



inanis, -e, containing nothing, empty, deserted; vain; “inane.”—vacuus, -a, - 
um, containing nothing, empty, deserted; idle, disengaged; “vacuum,” 
“vacuous.”—tenebrae, -arum, f. pi., complete absence of light, darkness; 
“tenebrous.”—super, prep. + acc., above, over; beyond; upon; “superior,” 
“supernatural.”—facies, -ei, f., outward appearance, looks; face, countenance; 
“facial,” “prima facie.”—abyssus, -I, m., unfathomable depth, bottomless pit; 
the deep, sea; “abyss,” “abysmal.”—quod esset: that it was; in later Lat. quod, 
conj., = that was often used to introduce a clause with either an indie, or a 
subjunct. verb, where classical Lat. would employ acc. + infin. in IND. STATE, 
(here, e.g., Cicero might write vldit lucem esse bonam).—dlvldb, dlvldere, 
divisl, divisum, to separate into two parts; divide; “division.”—factum... 
est: here impers., and there was (made). —mane, adv. and indecl. noun, early in 
the day, (in) the morning; here vespere et mane = in/ with the evening and the 
morning. —flrmamentum, -I, n., support, prop, vaulted structure; vault of the 
heavens, sky; “firmament.”—congregb (1), to bring together, collect; 
“congregate.”—appareb, apparcre, apparui, apparitum, to be visible, show 
itself; be seen, appear; “apparent,” “apparition.”—arida, -ae, f., dry place, dry 
land; “arid,” “aridity.”—congregatib, congregatibnis, f., gathering (together), 
collection; “congregation.” 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Identify each jussive noun clause in the chapter’s readings. List all 
the forms of fib, fieri, and, for practice with this important irregular verb, 
transform all the singulars to plural, and all plurals to singular; check your 
work by consulting the Summarium Fbrmarum appendix. 



C APVT XXXVII 



Oracles, Oral Hygiene, and the Ides of March 


In this chapter you’ll read another “Kilroy Was Here” graffito, scribbled by a 
visiting athlete on a column of Pompeii’s Large Palaestra, several more oracular 
responses like those presented in Capvt XXIII, a selection of proverbs including 
the ancient equivalent of our “either fish or cut bait,” two of Martial’s 
Apophoreta composed to accompany gifts of toothpaste and a bedroom lamp, a 
brief letter from Cicero to his wife Terentia, the historian Florus’ account of 
Julius Caesar’s assassination on the Ides of March 44 B.C., and a hurried note of 
congratulations from Cicero written to one of Caesar’s assassins perhaps on that 
very day. 

Grammatica nova: The irregular verb eo place and time constructions. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
Pacatus Hung Out Here 


PACATVS 
HIC • CVM SVIS 
MASIT POMPEIS 
Pacatus hie cum suls ma<n>sit Pompe<i>is. 


Hi f 

w A/ I-J- 


Aj <y 

HMm/ 


Graffito from the Large Palaestra, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.8660) 



Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


CIL 4.8660: Graffito written on a column in the back portico of Pompeii’s Large 
Palaestra, a gymnasium complex that was ultimately converted to a gladiators’ 
barracks; whoever Pacatus was (an athlete from out of town, the CIL editors 
conjecture), he and his buddies were proud to have visited! 

Pompeii, -drum, m. pi., Pompeii; the form Pompels reflects a common 
tendency, which you have seen before, to drop the stem vowel -i- before a case¬ 
ending beginning with -I- (see notes on “Bathe, Drink, and Be Merry,” Capvt 
XXXI). 


More Responses from the Oracle 

CIL 1 2 .2175, 2176, 2179-81, 2186, 2188, 11.1129: For the ancient practice of 
consulting oracles for guidance on matters both personal and public, see “Some 
Oracular Responses,” Capvt XXIII, and “How MANY Kisses,” Capvt XXX. 
Like the responses (sortes) you read in Capvt XXIII, the first several presented 
here, composed in rough dactylic hexameters, may be from a temple of Fortuna 
near Padua; the last is from a bronze tablet found at Forum Novum (modern 
Fornovo di Taro), like the others probably 1st cent. B.C. These ancient oracular 
responses were often “ready-made” and therefore deliberately ambiguous and 
subject to multiple interpretations—something we’re accustomed to with today’s 
daily newspaper horoscopes and Chinese fortune cookie “predictions”! 


2175: 


DE INCERTO CERTA NE FIANT 
SI SAPIS CAVEAS 

Dc incertd certa nc flant; si sapis, caveas. 


incertus, -a, -um, uncertain, unsure, doubtful; unreliable, untrustworthy; 
“incertitude.”—caveo, cavere, cavl, cautum, to beware of, avoid; “caveat 
emptor,” “precaution.” 


2176: 


DE VERO FALSA NE FIANT IVDICE FALSO 



De verb falsa ne f I ant iu dice falso. 


falsus, -a, -um, untrue, false; “falsity.” 

2179: 

FORMIDAT OMNES QVOD METVIT ID SEQVI SATIVST 
Formldat omncs; quod metuit id sequl satiust. 


form I do (1), to fear, dread; “formidable.”—metuo, metuere, metui, to fear, 
dread; revere, admire; “meticulousness.”—sequi: here to chase, pursue. 
—satiust: a common contraction for satius (compar. of adj. satis, here 
essentially = melius) + est. 

2180: 

HOMINES MVLTI SVNT CREDERE NOLI 
Homines multi sunt; credere noli. 


homines multi: i.e., deceitful ones; the line is an incomplete dactylic 
hexameter, and an early editor (Ritschl) suggested supplying an adj. as the first 
word, either mendaces or fallaces (cf. “mendacity,” “fallacious”). 

2181: 

HOSTIS INCERTVS DE CERTO NISI CAVEAS 
Hostis incertus de certd, nisi caveas. 


2186: 

PERMVLTIS PROSVM VBEI PROFVI GRATIA NEMO 
Permultls prosum: ubei proful, gratia<m> nemo. 


permultus, -a, -um, a great deal, very much; “multitudinous.”—prosum, pro 



desse, proful, to be of use (to), do good, provide help (to); be beneficial, be 
advantageous. —ubei: = ubi.—gratiam nemo: sc. dedit. 

2188 : 

QVOD FVGIS QVOD IACTAS TIBEI QVOD DATVR SPERNERE NOLEI 
Quod fugis, quod iactas, tibei quod datur spernere no lei! 


iacto (1), to throw; throw away, cast off; “eject,” “reject.”—tibei...nOlei: on the 
analogy of ubei above, what are the usual forms of these two words?—sperno, 
spernere, sprcvl, spretum, to scorn, despise, spurn (which, by the way, is not a 
derivative). 

ll.1129a.l-2: 

...] NVNC CONSOLTAS • QVIESCAS AC VI[...] FR[...]ARI[.] 

MO[...]EM PROCVL • APSTE • HABE[... 

[Quid] nunc consoltas? Quiescas ac vl[t;i] fr[u]ari[s]. 

[...] mo[rt]em procul aps te habe[s]. 

quid: supplied as suggested by the editors of CIL, to complete the question; 
these are the first two in a series of oracular replies, which are otherwise largely 
illegible due to damage to the bronze tablet on which they were engraved.—co 
nsultd (cdnsolto, 1), to deliberate, debate; consult (for advice); 
“consultation.”—quicsco, quiescere, quievl, quietum, to repose in sleep; rest, 
find rest; “quiet,” “requiem,” “requiescat in pace.”—fruor, frui, frrictus sum, + 
abl., to enjoy, delight in; “fruit,” “fructose.”—procul, adv., some way off; far 
away (in space or time); source for the misspelled and syntactically erroneous 
name of a short-lived but meteorically successful 1960s British rock group, 
“Procol Harum.”—aps: alternate form of the prep, ab/ abs. 

QUAESTIO: Think carefully about the meaning of each response, as you would 
if you had yourself consulted the oracle and received these replies; which ones 
are open to diff ering interpretations?—be specific. 


PROVERBIA ET DICTA 




1. Cui peccare licet peccat minus. (Ovid Am. 3.4.9: peccd [1], to sin, do 
wrong; “peccadillo.”) 

2. Nihil magis amat cupiditas, quam quod non licet. (Publilius Sent.) 

3. “Aut bibat,” inquit, “aut abeat.” (Cicero Tusc. Disp. 5.118.) 

4. Dum est vita grata, mortis condicio optima est. (Publilius Sent.: 
condicio, condicionis, f., contract, agreement; option, choice; 
situation, circumstance; “condition.”) 

5. Exul, ubi el nusquam domus est, sine sepulcrd est mortuus. (Publilius 

Sent.: exul, exulis, m., person in exile, exile. —nusquam, adv., in no 
place, nowhere; never. —sepulc[h]rum, -I, n., grave, tomb; 

“sepulchre,” “sepulchral.”) 

6. Invltat culpam, qul peccatum praeterit. (Publilius Sent.: peccatum, -I 
, n., sin, wrongdoing; cf. peccd above.—praetered = praeter + ed, to 
go beyond/past; bypass, omit, overlook; “preterite.” 

7. Iratus, cum ad serediit, sibi turn Irascitur. (Publilius Sent.: Irascor, Ir 
ascari + dat., to be angry [at], become angry; “irate,” “irascible.”) 

8. Abi domum ac suspende tc! (Plautus Poen. 309: suspendd, 
suspendere, suspend I, suspensum, to hang (up), suspend; kill by 
hanging; “suspender,” “suspense.”) 

9. Abi ad Acherontem! (Plautus Amph. 1002: Acheron, Acherontis, m., 
Acheron, a river in the Underworld; the Underworld; both this and the 
preceding were common types of curses, not unlike those used by 
some rude folks today!) 

10. Ille belld, hie pace, clvitatem auxerunt: Romulus septem et trlginta 
regnavit annds, Numa tres et quadraginta. (Livy Urbe Cond. 1.21: 
auged, augere, auxl, auctum, to increase, expand; strengthen; 
“augment,” “authority.”—Romulus, -I, m., Romulus, legendary 
founder and first king of Rome, reigning, according to tradition, from 
753-717 B.C.—trlginta, indecl. adj., 30. —regno [1], to rule, govern; 
“regent,” “reign,” “interregnum.”—Numa, -ae, m., Numa, legendary 
second king of Rome, 717-673 B.C.—quadraginta, indecl. adj., 40.) 

11. Facilis descensus Avernd—noctes atque dies patet atrl ianua Dltis. 
(Vergil Aen. 6.126-27: descensus, -us, m., walking downhill, descent. 
—Avernus, -I, m., Avernus, lake near Puteoli and mythic entrance to 
the Underworld; the Underworld. —ater, -tra, -trum, dark, gloomy. 
—Dl s, D Itis, m., Dis, god of the Underworld.) 

12. Ad locum unde exeunt flumina revertuntur, ut iterum fluant. 



(Ecclesiastes 1.7: revertor, revert I, reversus sum, to turn around and 
go back, return; “revert,” “reverse.”) 

13. Nec quae praeteriit iterum revocabitur unda, nec quae praeteriit hora 
redlre potest. (Ovid Ars Am. 3.63-64: revoco [1], to call back, recall; 
bring back; “revoke,” “revocation.”—unda, -ae, f., wave [of the sea]; 
stream, river; “undulate,” “redundant.”) 

14. Longum iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax per exempla. (Seneca 

Ep. 1.6.5: praeceptum, -I, n., advice, precept, instruction; 
“preceptor.”—efficax, gen. efficacis, effective, productive; 

“efficacious,” “efficacy.”) 

15. ParvI enim sunt for Is arma, nisi est consilium doml. (Cicero Off 
1.22.76: parvI, GEN. OF INDEF. VALUE, of ..worth.— for Is, i.e., 
outside the country, abroad.) 


LITTER ATRVA 
More Apophorcta: 


Lucerna Cubiculms 


Dulcis cbnscia lectull lucerna: 
quidquid vis facias licet, taccbo. 




Terracotta oil lamps with gladiator motifs. Antikensammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, Germany 
Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz / Art Resource, NY; photo: 

Ingrid Geske 

Martial Epig. 14.39: The oil-lamp (lucerna) accompanied by this note promised 
not to reveal the secrets of its new owner’s bedroom. The meter of this epigram 
and the next is hendecasyllabic. 

cubicularis, -e, of/ for a bedroom (cubiculum); “cubicle.”—dulcis...lucerna: 
sc. sum.—cdnscius, -a, -um, sharing knowledge (of), privy (to); “conscious,” 
“conscience.”—lectulus, -I, m., little bed (DIMINUTIVE of lectus).—facias 
licet: = facere licet; licet can be construed with either an infin. or a subjunctive. 


Dentifricium 

Quid mecum est tibi?—me puella sumat! 

Emptos non soled poll re dentes. 

Martial Epig. 14.56: This gift of toothpaste (dentifricium) spoke rather less 
kindly than the bedroom lamp to its recipient! The Romans brushed their teeth, 
to keep them clean and polished, with compounds made of abrasives like salt 
and ground shells, mixed with sweeteners and fragrances; toothpicks were used 
too; and wine was employed as a mouthwash. Teeth that fell out or had to be 



extracted were often replaced by dentures made of wood or ivory, or with 
bridges constructed from human teeth, sometimes the person’s own; wealthier 
Romans could purchase dental appliances made with gold. 

quid...est tibi: the formulation is colloquial idiom, = “what are YOU doing...” 
but what is the lit. translation?—sumo, so mere, sumps I, sumptum, to take 
(up); use; “assume,” “consumption.”—emo, emere, cm I, emptum, to buy, 
purchase; “preempt,” “caveat emptor.”—polio, pollre, pollvl, poll turn, to 
smoothe, polish. —dens, dentis, m., tooth; “dental,” “trident.” 

QUAESTIO: The imagined recipient was presumably an old woman—how do 
we know? 



Ivory false teeth in gold fixtures. Private collection 
Private Collection / Ancient Art and Architecture Collection Ltd. 

/ The Bridgeman Art Library 


Cicero Writes to His Wife 

Tullius Terentiae suae sal. 

Si vales, bene est; ego valeb. Valetodinem tuam velim cures diligentissime, 
nam mihi et scriptum et nuntiatum est te in febrim subitb incidisse. Quod 
celeriter me fecistl de Caesaris litterls certibrem, fecisti mihi gratum. Item 
posthac, si quid opus erit, si quid acciderit novi, facies ut sciam. Cura ut valea 
s. Vale. D. IIII Non. Iun. 


Cicero Fam. 14.8: Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.C.), the pre-eminent Roman 



lawyer and statesman, is one of the best known figures from Greco-Roman 
antiquity, not least because hundreds of his letters have survived on matters both 
political and personal. This brief missive to his wife Terentia was composed in 
early June, 47 B.C., in the aftermath of Julius Caesar’s defeat of Gnaeus 
Pompeius Magnus, “Pompey the Great,” with whom Cicero had allied himself in 
the civil war; not surprisingly Cicero was intent on knowing as much as possible 
about Caesar’s ongoing efforts at consolidating his authority. 

sal.: = salfitem (dlcit).—si...valeo: this opening greeting was so conventional 
in Roman letters that it was often simply abbreviated s. v. b. e. e. v.—valetudo, 
valetii dinis, f., (good7 bad) health; “valid,” “invalid.”—velim: POTENTIAL 
SUBJUNCT.—cures: ut may be used to introduce a JUSSIVE NOUN 
CLAUSE, or, as here, it may be omitted.—dlligenter, adv., diligently. —febris, 
febris, f., fever; febrim was a common variant for febrem; “febrile,” 
“feverish.”—incidd, incidere, incidl, incasum, to fall into, lapse into; 
“incident,” “incidental.”—celeriter, adv., quickly, promptly; “celerity,” 
“accelerator.”—certidrem facere, idiom, to make more sure, i.e., to inform; 
“writ of certiorari.”—fecistl mihi gratum: we might say “I am grateful,” but 
what is the lit. translation?—item, adv., similarly; likewise, in addition. —postha 
c, adv., from now on, hereafter. —opus esse, idiom, to be needed/ necessary. 
—accidd, accidere, accidl, to fall down; befall, happen; “accident.”—facere 
(ut), idiom, to see to it that, + subjunct. in a NOUN CLAUSE OF RESULT.—cu 
ra ut valeas: a common closing wish at the end of letters; the vale following is 
not exactly redundant, as the former expression here lit. wishes Terentia good 
health, while the latter means more simply “good-bye.”—D. IIII Non. Inn.: 
abbreviation for the standard way of formulating dates, ante diem quartum Nd 
nas Iunias, the fourth day before the Nones of June, i.e., June 2 (the Nones of 
June was the 5th, and by Roman inclusive counting the 2nd was four days 
before, i.e., 2-3-4-5; for dates in the Roman calendar, see notes to “Gladiators, 
Wild Animal Hunts, and...Air Conditioning,” Capvt XXIX). 

QUAESTIO: Cicero and Terentia, who had been married in 79 B.C., 
experienced growing marital difficulties during the 40s and were divorced in late 
47 or early 46, within a year of the date of this letter; comment on the content 
and tone of this letter in the context of this circumstance. 




Marble bust of Cicero. Musei Capitolini, Rome, Italy 
Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz / Art Resource, NY; photo: 

Alfredo Dagli Orti 


The King Is Dead 

Ad hoc, Pater ipse Patriae perpetuiisque dictator. Novissime (dubium an ipso 
volente) oblata pro rostrls ab Antonio consule regn 11 nsignia. Quae omnia 
velut Infulae in destinatam morti victimam conger ebantur. Quippe clementiam 
principis vlcit invidia, gravisque erat liber Is ipsa beneficidrum potentia. Nec di 
utius lata ddminatio est, set Brutus et Cassius alilque patres cdnsensere in 
caedem principis. Quanta vis f at I! Manaverat late coniuratio, libellus etiam 
Caesarl datus ebdem die, nec perlitare centum victimls potuerat. Venit in cu 
riam tamen, expedltidnem Parthicam meditans. Ibi in curull sedentem eum sen 
atus invasit, tribusque et vlgintl volneribus ad terram datus est. Sic ille, qul 
terrarum orbem clvlll sanguine impleverat, tandem ipse sanguine sud curiam 
implevit. 

Florus Epit. 2.13.91-95: Florus concludes his chronicle of the extraordinary 
honors and powers that had been granted to Julius Caesar by 44 B.C. with a brief 



account of the dictator’s assassination in the senate house on the Ides of March. 
For Florus’ Epit., see notes to “The Augustan Peace,” Capvt XXXI. 

ad: here in addition to; by hoc Florus refers to the lengthy list of Caesar’s newly 
acquired offices and titles that he has just enumerated.—Pater...dictator: sc. 
appellatus est; Pater Patriae was an honorific title awarded by the senate only 
a few times during the Republic, most recently in 63 B.C. to Cicero, for his role 
as consul in suppressing the coup d’etat headed by Lucius Sergius Catilina. 
—novissim, adv., most recently; after all else, finally; “novelty,” 
“novice.”—dubium, -I, n., doubt; here sc. est; “dubious,” “indubitably.”—an, 
conj., whether (or not). —oblata: sc. sunt.—rostra, -drum, n. pi., the Rostra, 
the speaker’s stage in the Roman Forum, where major news events were 
regularly announced.—Antdnius, - I, m., Antonius, a Roman family name; here, 
Marc Antony, who was co-consul with Caesar in 44 and who on February 15 at 
the festival of the Lupercalia offered his colleague a diadem, a symbol of royal 
status; Caesar refused the honor, perhaps reluctantly, but the gesture itself further 
outraged his opponents.—regnum, -I, n., kingship, monarchy; kingdom; 
“reign,” “interregnum.”—Insigne, Insignis, n., something worn as an indication 
of rank; emblem, trapping; “insignia.”—quae: = haec.—velut, conj., as if, like. 
—Infula, -ae, f., headband, worn by sacrificial victims.—dcstind (1), to fix in 
place; fix for a purpose, earmark, destine (for); “destination,” 
“destiny.”—victima, -ae, f., animal off ered in sacrifice, sacrificial victim. 
—congerd, congerere, congessi, congestum, to bring together, amass; 
“congeries,” “congestion.”—quippe, conj., for. —beneficidrum: i.e., political 
favors.—potentia, -ae, f., power; “potential,” “potency.”—ddminatio, domino 
tidnis, f., mastery, rule; “domination.”—set: = sed.—Brfitus, -I, m., Brutus, 
Roman cognomen; here Marcus Junius Brutus, senator and a former supporter of 
Caesar, who participated in the assassination.—Cassius, - I, m., Cassius, Roman 
family name; Gaius Cassius Longinus was an ardent anti-Caesarian and a leader 
of the conspiracy.—patres: a term traditionally employed for members of the 
Roman senate, which in origin consisted of heads of Rome’s leading families. 
—cdnsentid, cdnsentlre, cdnsensi, cdnsensum, to agree, concur; with in + 
acc., to agree on; “consent,” “consensus.”—caedes, caedis, f., killing, slaughter; 
“homicide,” “regicide.”—mano (1), to flow, pour; spread, become known; 
“emanate.”—late, adv., broadly, widely; “latitude.”—coniuratio, coniu ratio 
nis, f., conspiracy; “conjurer.”—libellus: i.e., some written document.—datus: 
sc. erat.—perlitd (1), to obtain favorable omens. —curia, -ae, f., senate-house; 
“amicus curiae.”—expedltid, expedi tidnis, f., military campaign; 



“expedition.”—Parthicus, -a, -um, of Parthia (ancient kingdom in the area of 
northeastern Iran, south of the Caspian Sea), Parthian; Rome had suff ered a 
humiliating defeat by the Parthians at the battle of Carrhae in 55 B.C., and 
Caesar was planning a retaliatory campaign when he was slain.—meditor, medit 
arl, meditatus sum, to think about constantly, contemplate; “meditate.”—curu 
lis, -e, curule, i.e., relating to the highest ranking Roman magistrates; here, as 
often, sc. sella, chair: the curule chair, made with inlaid ivory, was a throne used 
by high magistrates at official functions.—invado, invadere, invasi, invasum, 
to enter on; move against, attack; “invade,” “invasion.”—volneribus: = 
vulneribus.—orbis, orbis, m., circle, sphere; orbis terrarum, idiom, the world, 
earth; “orb,” “orbit.”—civilis, -e, of/ aff ecting (one’s fellow) citizens; civil, 
civic. —sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood; “sanguine,” “consanguineous.”—impled, 
implore, implcvl, impldtum, to fill up/ out, complete; “deplete.”—tandem, 
adv., finally; “tandem.” 

Cicero Congratulates One of Caesar’s Assassins 

Cicero Basild s. 

Tibi gratulor, mihi gauded. To amd, tua tueor. A to amari et quid agas 
quidque agatur certior fieri void. 

Cicero Fam. 6.15: For a number of reasons, including its brevity and hurried 
tone, this letter from Cicero to Lucius Minucius Basilus has been taken by many 
scholars to refer to the assassination of Julius Caesar on the Ides of March 44 
B.C. and to have been hastily written in the immediate aftermath of that event, 
even perhaps the same day. Although an outspoken opponent of Caesar, who had 
himself declared dictator perpetuus in early 44, Cicero did not take part in the 
conspiracy; Basilus, however, praetor in 45 and a once trusted associate of 
Caesar’s, was among the assassins, motivated in part by disappointment over his 
recent treatment by the dictator. 




Bust of Julius Caesar. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, 

Italy 

SEF / Art Resource, NY 

s.: do you recall what this abbreviation represents? (if not, see “On the Death of 
a Friend’s Daughter,” Capvt XXXV).—gratulor, gratularl, gratulatus sum, + 
dat., to give thanks to; wish a person joy, congratulate. —tueor, tueri, tuitus 
sum, to look at; look after, protect; “tutor,” “intuit.”—amd: the word was of 
course commonly used of the aff ection between friends.—certior fier I: for the 
idiom, see above; here + IND. QUESTION. 

GRAMMATICA 


Verba: List all forms of the important irregular verb eb, and its compounds, 
that appear in the chapter’s readings, and then transform all singulars to 
plural, and plurals to singular; check your work by referring to the Summa 
rium Form a rum at the back of the book. 

Nomina: List all nouns in the readings that are employed in place and time 
constructions, then identify the case and the specific usage of each. 



C APVT XXXVIII 



Aborigines, Busybodies, and Brits 


In this chapter you’ll read some very moving epitaphs, including a memorial 
from a monument in Tunisia composed in verse by Cornelia Galla to her 
husband, as well as a letter written by a soldier reporting, disparagingly, on the 
British cavalry. The Proverbia et Dicta include the Roman equivalent of “easier 
said than done” and Ovid’s tongue-in-cheek pronouncement on why women go 
to the theater; the literary selections include another poem by Sulpicia, lamenting 
her lover’s disinterest, three stinging epigrams by Martial, Pliny’s letter to a 
delinquent correspondent, and Sallust’s brief account of Rome’s settlement by 
Trojans and aborigines. 

Grammatica nova: Relative clauses of characteristic; dative case uses, 
including the dative of reference; supines. 


INSCRIPTION'S 


The Vindolanda Tablets: 
The British Cavalry 


...]NENV[...]N • BRITTONES 
NIMIVM MVLTI • EQVITES 
GLADIS • NON VTVNTVR EQVITES 
• NEC RESIDVNT 
BRITTVNCVLI • VT • IACVLOS 
MITTANT 

[.. .]nenu[.. .]n Brittdncs. Nimium multi 
equites. Glad<i>Is non utuntur equites, nec 
resldunt Brittunculi ut iaculos mittant. 


Vmdolanda tablet 164: Portion of a lst-cent. A.D.. letter in which the writer, 
doubtless a Roman legionnaire, comments to the recipient on the local British 



cavalry; the editors of the Vindolanda tablets conjecture this was part of an 
“intelligence report” sent by a Roman scout to his commander or perhaps a 
memo from a departing garrison commander to his replacement. Only this page 
of the wooden diptych survives, and the reverse side is blank, so we lack the full 
context of the letter, but these remarks, and their disparaging tone, are an 
example of the historical insights the Vindolanda tablets provide—in this case 
regarding the British cavalry and its tactics, about which little else is known. The 
author’s handwriting is relatively clear, and he employs puncta in several places 
to separate words. For other selections from the tablets, see Capita XXII, XXV, 
and XXXII. 



Vindolanda tablet 164, second century A.D.., Vindolanda (near 
modern Chesterholm), Great Britain 
© The Vindolanda Trust 


Britto, Brittdnis, m., inhabitant of Britain, Briton; the letter is damaged so that 
this first sentence is unintelligible. —nimium: here, as often, very; with the 
phrase nimium...equites, sc. sunt.—gladius, -I, m., sword; “gladiator,” 
“gladiolus” the contraction glad Is for gladiis was a common variant reflecting 
pronunciation. —eques, equitis, m., horseman, cavalryman; “equestrian.” —resi 
do, resldere, resedl, to take one’s seat, sit down, mount (a horse); settle down; 
“reside.” —Brittunculus, -i, m., disparaging DIMINUTIVE of Britto (like 
homunculus from homo), little Brit. —iaculum, -I, n., spear, javelin; 



“projectile” the writer confused the word’s gender, a common error, seen in the 
Vindolanda tablets and elsewhere (see, e.g., “A Shared Bowl,” Capvt XX). 


TWO EPITAPHS 


Requiem for Laggus 


LAGGE • FILI 
BENE • QVIESCAS 
MATER • TVA • ROGAT 
TE • VT • ME • AD • TE 
RECIPIAS • VALE 
P • Q • XV • 

Lagge, fill, bene quiescas. Mater tua rogat to ut me ad te recipias: vale. 
P(edes) q(uadratl) XV. 


CIL 12.4938: Funerary inscription for Laggus, from Narbo (modern Narbonne); 
a very similar epitaph has been found in Cartenna (Mostaganem), Algeria ( CIL 
8.9691: Ml fill, mater rogat ut me ad te recipias). 

quicsco, quiescere, quievl, quietum, to repose in sleep; rest, find rest; “quiet,” 
“requiem,” “requiescat in pace.”—pcs, pedis, m., lower leg, foot; foot (unit of 
measurement); “pedal,” “pedestrian.”—quadratus, -a, -um, divided into four 
parts; square, squared; “quadrate,” “quadrant.”—pedes quadrat I XV: not a 
part of the epitaph, but indicating the size of the burial plot (cf. “Flavius 
Martialis Lies Here,” Capvt XXI). 

QUAESTIONtS: Comment on the pathos of the mother’s entreaty to her dead 
son; what does the epitaph suggest about her view of the afterlife? 


Forever in My Eyes and in My Heart 

HIC • SITVS • EST • VARIVS • COGNOMINE • FRONTONIANVS • QVEM • 
CONIVNX • LEPIDA • POSVIT • CORNELIA • GALLA • DVLCIA • 



RESTITVENS • VETERIS • SOLACIA • VITAE • MARMOREOS • VOLTVS • 
STATVIT • OCVLOS • ANIMVMQVE • LONGIVS • VT • KARARA POSSET 
• SATVRARE • FIGVRA HOC • SOLAMEN • ERIT • VISVS • NAM • 
PIGNVS • AMORIS PECTORE CONTEGITVR MEMOR DVLCEDINE 
MENTIS NEC • POTERIT • FACILI • LABIVM • OBLIVIONE • PERIRE • 
SET • DVM • VSTA MANET TOTO EST IN CORDE MARITVS NEC MIR 
QVONIAM TALES QVAE FEMINA MORES • 

Hie situs est Varius cognbmine Frontonianus, 
quem conianx lepida posuit Cornelia Galla, 
dulcia restituens veteris solacia vitae; 
marmoreos voltus statuit, oculds animumque 
longius ut karara posset saturare figura. 

5 

Hoc sdlamen erit visus: nam pignus amoris 
pectore contegitur memor<I> dulcedine mentis, 
nec poterit facill labium obllvione perl re; 
set dum usta manet, tbtb est in corde maritus. 

Nec mlr<um>, quoniam tales quae femina mores 


10 

CIL 8.434: Funerary inscription from Ammaedara (modern Hai'dra), an early 
Roman settlement in western Tunisia; 2nd cent. A.D.. The monument was set up 
by Cornelia Galla for her husband Varius Frontonianus, and the epitaph was 
written, possibly by Galla herself, in dactylic hexameters; there were originally 
10 more verses, but the stone was badly damaged and only the first word or two 
of each line survives. 

situs, -a, -um, stored, deposited; laid in the grave, buried; hie situs (sita) est, 
often abbreviated h. s. e., was a standard formula in epitaphs.—cognomen, cogn 
bminis, n., cognomen, epithet of an individual or family, regularly following the 
nomen or family name.—Frontonianus: the second -o-, ordinarily long, was 
here treated as short, a metrical device known as systole.—coniunx, coniugis, 
m./ f., spouse; “conjugal.”—lepidus, -a, -um, agreeable, charming, delightful; 
lepida is nom., but the -a (like the -i- in statuit, line 4) must be pronounced 
long, a device called DIASTOLE, for the meter to scan correctly.—restitub, 
restituere, restitul, restitutum, to set up again; restore, revive; 
“restitution.”—marmoreus, -a, -um, (made of) marble. —vultus (voltus), -us, 



m., facial expression, look; face; here pi. for sg.—statub, statuere, statu I, stat 
fiturn, to set, stand; set up (a statue of); “statue,” “statute.”—karara: the 
engraver’s error for kara = cara; again there are metrical irregularities.—saturo 
(1), to sate, satisfy; “saturate.”—fig lira, -ae, f., form, composition; image, 
likeness; “figurative.”—sblamen, solaminis, n., source of comfort, solace; 
“consolation.”—visus, -us, m., seeing; sight; “vision.”—pignus, pigneris, n., 
pledge, surety. —contego, contegere, contexl, contectum, to cover over, 
conceal; “protect.”—memor, gen. memoris, mindful (of); having a good 
memory, unforgetting; “memorial.”—dulcedo, dulccdinis, f., sweetness; 
pleasantness; “dulcet.”—labium, -I, n., lip, here sg. for pi.; “labial” some 
editors conjecture the reading was labsum = lapsum, from labor, lab I, lapsus 
sum, to slip away (“lapse,” “elapse”) and modifying pignus.—obllvio, obllvio 
nis, f., (act/ state of) forgetting; “obliviousness.”—set: = sed.—usta: the editors 
of CIL read VSTA ( burned, cremated ) here, but VITA/ vita, suggested by other 
editors (and removing what would otherwise be a metrical anomaly), is 
doubtless what Galla intended and what the sculptor either misconstrued from 
the written text she provided or simply misspelled.—cor, cordis, n., heart; soul, 
spirit; “cordial,” “courage.”—maritus, - I, m., husband; “marital.”—mirus, -a, 
-um, amazing, surprising; nec (est) ml rum, idiom, nor is it surprising; 
“miracle” the sentence beginning here in line 10 continued into the following 
verse, which, as noted above, has been lost. 

QUAESTIONbS: What special importance does Galla attribute to the marble 
likeness of her husband that she set up as part of the memorial? Do we learn 
more from this epitaph about the deceased or about his widow?—how does this 
compare with other funerary inscriptions you have read in this book? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Vanescitque absens et novus intrat amor. (Ovid Ars Am. 2.358: vanesc 
b, vanescere, to become insubstantial, vanish; “evanescent.”—intro 
[1], to walk into, enter; “entry.” Do you see the CHIASMUS?) 

2. Oderint, dum metuant. (Lucius Accius, Roman tragic poet, in Cicero 
Phil. 1.34: oderint, JUSSIVE SUBJUNCT.—dum = dummodo. A 
favorite saying of the emperor Caligula.) 



3. Cuivls dolor! remedium est patientia. (Publilius Sent.: quivis, quaev 
I s, quodvl s, any at all.) 

4. Dolor anim! multd gravior est quam corporis. (Publilius Sent.: multd, 
adv., [by] much; “multiply.”) 

5. Habet suum venenum blanda dratid. (Publilius Sent.: venenum, -I, n., 
potent herb; poison; “venom.”—blandus, -a, -um, flattering, coaxing; 
“bland,” “blandishment.”) 

6. Heu, quam miserum est ab ed laedl de quo non possis queri! 
(Publilius Sent.: laedd, laedere, laesi, laesum, to hurt, injure, strike; 
“collide.”) 

7. Imperare sibi maximum imperium est. (Seneca Ep. 113.30.) 

8. Nusquam melius morimur homines quam ubi libenter vlximus. 
(Publilius Sent.: nusquam, adv., in no place, nowhere; never.) 

9. Ira odium generat; concordia nutrit amdrem. (Cato Dist. 1.36: generd 
[1], to beget, father; produce; “generate.”—concordia, -ae, f., 
agreement, harmony; “concord,” “concordance.”—nutrio, nutrire, n 
utrivl, niitrltum, to nourish, rear; “nutrient,” “nutrition.”) 

10. Splritus quidem prdmptus, card verb inf Irma. ( Mark 14.38: pro 
mptus, -a, -um, readily accessible; ready, quick; “promptitude.”—car 
d, carnis, f., flesh [of animals], meat; “carnivore.”) 

11. Rex est qu! metuet nihil; rex est qul cupiet nihil: hoc regnum sibi 
quisque dat. (Seneca Th y. 388-90: regnum, -I, n., kingship, 
monarchy; kingdom; “reign,” “interregnum.”) 

12. Spectatum veniunt; veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. (Ovid Ars Am. 1.99: 
do you see the CHIASMUS?) 

13. Vim vi repellere licet. (Ulpian Dig. 1.27: repelld, repellere, reppuli, 
repulsum, to push away, drive back; fend off, repel; “repulse.”) 

14. Ut mihi Infdrmis, sic tibi magnifica est. (Tacitus Ann. 12.37: info 
rmis, -e, shapeless; ugly; degrading; “deformity.”—magnificus, -a, - 
um, magnificent, splendid.) 

15. Id dictu quam re, ut pleraque, facilius erat. (Livy Urbe Cond. 31.38: pi 
brusque, pleraque, plerumque, most of; pi., very many, here, as 
often, SUBSTANTIVE.) 

16. Sunt enim qui discessum anim i a corpore putent esse mortem. (Cicero 
Tusc. 1.9.18: discessus, -us, m., separation, departure; “proceed,” 
“recede.”) 



LITTER ATRVA 


Do You Really Care? 

Estne tibl, Ccrinthe, tuae pia cura puellae, 
quod mea nunc vexat corpora fessa calor? 

A, ego non aliter trlstcs cvincere morbos 
optarim, quam te si quoque velle putem. 

At mihi quid prosit morbos cvincere, si tu 
nostra potes lento pectore ferre mala? 

5 

Sulpicia El. 3.17: The fever Sulpicia describes may be interpreted both literally 
and as a metaphor for the passion she feels for her lover Cerinthus; the motif of 
love as disease was common in Latin erotic poetry. For the elegies of Sulpicia, 
the only woman of the classical period whose formal literary works survive, see 
“An Unexpected Birthday Celebration,” Capvt XXVIII. 

tibl: DAT. OF POSSESSION, common with est; is there to you = do you have. 
—pius, -a, -um, dutiful, devoted; “pious,” “piety” pietas was a foremost Roman 
virtue, involving devotion to one’s family, friends, and country.—vexo (1), to 
assault, assail; afflict; “vex,” “vexatious.”—corpora: pi. for sg. (and vice-versa) 
was common in Lat. verse, and here suggests that her entire body is afflicted. 
—fessus, -a, -um, weary, tired, exhausted. —calor, calbris, m., heat; fever; love, 
passion; “calory,” “scald.”—a, interj., ah, expressing grief, distress, etc.—aliter, 
adv., otherwise; “alias,” “alibi.”—cvincb, cvincere, cvlcl, cvictum, to 
overcome, defeat; “evince,” “evict.”—opto (1), to hope, wish; “optative” opta 
rim, common contraction for optaverim, POTENTIAL SUBJUNCT., I 
would.... —quam: with aliter, than .—tc: subj. of velle.—prosum, prodesse, pr 
oful, to be of use (to), do good, provide help (to); be beneficial, be 
advantageous; prosit: POTENTIAL SUBJUNCT., would it ....—lentus, -a, - 
um, flexible, pliant; unresponsive, unconcerned, cold. 

QUAESTIO: The poem is structured in three couplets, question-statement- 
question. What sense do the questions give us of Cerinthus’ response to 
Sulpicia’s “illness,” or at least of Sulpicia’s assessment of his response?—in 
view of this, what do you see as the point and tone of the adjective pia in the 
opening line? What is the relation of the third couplet to the second?—note and 



comment on the order and effect of the repetition in verses 3 and 5. 


THREE ELEGIACS BY MARTIAL 
Read Me, Don’t Sell Me! 

Exigis lit nostros donem tibi, Tucca, libellos. 

Non faciam: nam vl s vcndere, non legere! 

Martial Epig. 7.77: Tucca’s intent was even worse than re-gift ing! 
exigis: here demand. —dbno (1), to give, present; “donate,” “donation.” 


Insomnia? 

Mlraris, quart dormitum non eat Afer? 

Accumbat cum qua, Caediciane, vidcs? 

Martial Epig. 10.84: Was Afer a somnophobe?—Caedicianus should be able to 
figure this out! 

accumbo, accumbere, accubui, accubitum, to lie down, recline; go to bed 
(with); “recumbent.” 


Busybody 

Occurris qudcumque loco mihi, Postume, clamas 
prdtinus, et prlma est haec tua vox, “Quid agis?” 

Hoc, si me decics una convcneris hora, 
dlcis: habcs puto tu, Postume, nil quod agas! 

Martial Epig. 2.67: Postumus really needs to get a life! 

occurro, occurrere, occurrl, occursum, to run up to, rush to meet; 
“occurrence.”—qu I antique, quaecumque, quodcumque, indef. adj., whoever, 



whatever, any...that; despite the word order, which is always much freer in 
poetry, qudcumque loco introduces occurris.—clamb (1), to shout; declare 
plainly, proclaim; “clamorous,” “exclaim.”—quid agis, idiom, how are you 
(doing)? —decies, adv., 10 times; “decimal,” “decimate.”—convenib, convenl 
re, conveni, conventum, to come together, assemble; come up to, meet; 
“convene,” “convention.” 

QUAESTIONiS: Comment on the word-play in quid agis...quod agas; how 
does Martial manipulate word order to help insure his readers don’t miss the 
joke?—and how does the use of the pronoun tu add further punch? 


So Just Say You’ve Got Nothing to Say! 

C. Plinius Fabid Iustd sub s. 

Glim mihi nullas epistulas mittis. “Nihil est,” inquis, “quod scrlbam.” At 
hoc ipsum scribe, nihil esse quod scrlbas, vel solum illud unde incipere pribres 
solebant: “Si vales, bene est; ego valeb.” Hoc mihi sufficit; est enim maximum. 
Ludere me putas?—serib petb! Fac sciam quid agas, quod sine sollicitudine 
summa nescire non possum. Vale! 

Pliny Ep. 1.11: Pliny gently reprimands Fabius Justus for being delinquent in his 
correspondence. 

s.: salatem dlcit.—blim: here = din.—epistula, -ae, f., letter, epistle; 
“epistolary.”—vel, conj., or. —pribres: = maibres.—si...valeb: for this 
formulaic greeting, so perfunctory that it was often merely abbreviated s. v. b. e. 
e. v., see “Cicero Writes to His Wife,” Capvt XXXVII.—sufficib, sufficere, suff 
eci, suff ectum, to be sufficient, suffice. —ludb, ladere, lusi, hi sum, to play 
(games); “allusion,” “elusive,” “illusory.”—serib, adv., seriously, not in jest. 
—facere (ut), idiom, to see to it that, + JUSSIVE NOUN CLAUSE.—sollicitud 
b, sollicitudinis, f., anxiety, worry; “solicitous,” “solicitude.” 


Trojans and Aborigines Found the Roman State 

Urbem Rbmam, si cut I ego accepi, condidere atque habuere initio Troian I, qui 
Aenea duce profug I sedibus incertis vagabantur, cumque iis Aborigines, genus 



hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperib, liberum atque solcitum. Hi 
postquam in dna moenia convencre, dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alii alio m 
ore vlventes, incrcdibile memoratu est quam facile coaluerint: ita brevi 
multitudb, dispersa atque vaga, concordia civitas facta erat. Sed postquam res e 
brum, civibus, moribus, agris aucta, satis prospera satisque pollens videbatur, s 
Icuti pleraque mortalium habentur, invidia ex opulentia orta est. 

Sallust Cat 6.1-2: In his monograph on the Catilinarian conspiracy (see “The 
Character of Catiline,” Capvt XVII), Sallust digresses on Rome’s history and 
how its early virtues gradually degenerated to the immorality and political 
corruption of his own day. Here Sallust gives a brief account of Rome’s founding 
that differs somewhat from those in Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita and Vergil’s Aeneid, 
focusing on the peaceful amalgamation of Trojan immigrants and the indigenous 
population. Whatever the specific details, lost to us in prehistory, what emerged 
in the historic period as Roman civilization certainly was a blend of native and 
immigrant cultures, including Italic, Etruscan, Greek, and near eastern, and so to 
that extent Sallust’s account contains elements of truth. 




Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), “Aeneas and Anchises. ” 
Galleria Borghese, Rome, Italy 

Alinari / Art Resource, NY; photo: Mauro Magliani for Alinari, 1998 

slcutl, conj., (just) as. —accepl: i.e., from his own historical sources.—condid 
ere...habuere...convenere: all have the common alternate ending -ere for -e 
runt.—Troianus, -a, -um, of Troy, Trojan. —Aeneas, -ae, m., Aeneas, legendary 
prince of Troy and leader of the Trojan refugees who settled in Italy.—profugus, 
-a, -um, fleeing, fugitive; “refuge.”—sedes, scdis, f., seat; abode, country; pi. 
common with sg. meaning.—incertus, a, -um, uncertain, unsure, doubtful; 
“incertitude.”—vagor, vagarl, vagatus sum, to wander (from place to place), 
roam; “vague,” “vagus (nerve).”—iis: = eis.—Aborigines, Aborlginum, m. 
pi., Aborigines, name given by Roman historians to Italy’s pre-Roman 
inhabitants.—agrestis, -e, rustic; uncivilized; “agrarian.”—solutus, -a, -um, 
unbound, loose; unrestrained; “dissolute.”—postquam, conj., after; “posterity,” 
“post mortem.”—dispar, gen. disparis, unequal; different, dissimilar; 
“disparate.”—alii alio: a common correlative use of alius, = some in one (way) 
...others in another .—incredibilis, -e, unbelievable, incredible .—memoro (1), 
to speak, say; relate, tell; “commemorate” here + IND. QUEST.—coalesce, 
coalescere, coalul, coalitum, to be joined together; unite; “coalesce,” 
“coalition.”—brevl: sc. tempore.—multitude, multitudinis, f., multitude; 
population .—dispersus, -a, -um, scattered, dispersed .—vagus, -a, -um, 
wandering, roving; related to vagor, above.—res: i.e., as often, res publica. 
—auctus, -a, -um, increased, expanded; “augmented.”—prosperus, -a, -um, 
successful, prosperous .—pollens, gen. pollentis, powerful, strong .—habentur: 
are managed, i.e., turn out, evolve .—opulentia, -ae, f., riches, wealth; 
“opulence.”—orior, orlrl, ortus sum, to arise, emerge; “orient,” “abort.” 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Identify each supine and its use and each relative clause of 
characteristic in the chapter’s readings. For supines, review the Summa 
rium Fdrmarum, if necessary. 


Nomina et Prbnbmina: List all the dative nouns and pronouns in the 
readings, identify the specific usage of each, and transform singulars to 



plural, and plurals to singular. 



C APVT XXXIX 



A Time for Peace, a Time for Love, and a Time to 
Harvest the Day 


Living, loving, dying are what this chapter’s readings concern, inter multa 
alia. A graffito warns us to be cautious of even the slightest evils; there are 
epitaphs to a son, a Pompeian duumvir, and a woman eulogized as both wife and 
physician. Among the chapter’s dicta is one with practical advice for the 
mendacious among us that a liar needs to have a good memory! The literary 
passages include: gift-card epigrams composed by Martial to accompany an 
umbrella and a set of barber’s tools; Frontinus’ opening remarks on Rome’s first 
aqueduct, the Aqua Appia; the passage from the Old Testament book of 
Ecclesiastes that inspired Pete Seeger’s classic anti-war anthem, “Turn, Turn, 
Turn (To Everything There Is a Season)” and Horace’s carpe diem ode. 
Grammatica nova: Gerunds and gerundives. 

iNSCRiPTIONES 
Protect Yourself! 

QVI • SE TVTARI • NESCIT • NESCIT • VIVERE 
MINIMVM • MALV • FIT CONTEMNENDO • MAXIMVM 

QuI setutarl nescit, nescit vivere: 
minimum malu<m> fit contemnendo maximum. 

CIL 4.10634: Graffito from Herculaneum, with good counsel for us all; the 
second of these two iambic senarii, which seems to have been proverbial, 
appears in nearly identical form in a graffito in the basilica at Pompeii (CIL 
4.1811). 

tutor, tutarl, tutatus sum, to protect, watch over; “tutor,” “tutelary.” 



QUAESTIO: Comment on features of diction, word order, and sound effects 
that make this an especially artful graffito. 


REQUItSCANT IN P ACE 


To a Son 


CADIO 
CARIANO 
ANN • XXI 
ALLEICEA 
AVITA • MATER 
FILIO • F • C 

DIC • ROGO • QVI • TRANSIS • SIT • TIBI 
TERRA • LEVIS 

Cadid Cariano, ann(drum) XXI. Alleicea Avita mater fllid 
f(aciendum) c(uravit). 

Die, rogo, qul transls: “Sit tibi terra levis.” 

CIL 2.5241 Epitaph from a tombstone unearthed during a demolition project in 
1878; set up by Alleicea (a form of the name “Alicia/ Alice”) Avita for her son 
Cadius Carianus; from Conimbriga, an important Roman city in Portugal. The 
final line, die...levis, is an elegiac pentameter. 


faciendum (sometimes faciundum) curavit: sc. id, i.e., the funerary 
monument; formulaic on such monuments, and frequently abbreviated F C, as 
here.—sit...levis: often abbreviated s. t. t. 1 ., this formula too was common in 
epitaphs; cf. “For Egnatia Florentina,” Capvt XXVIII. 

QUAESTIONtS: To whom is the closing pentameter addressed, and what is the 
addressee asked to do? 


To a Son and Duumvir 


A • VMBRICIO • A • F • MEN 



SCAVRO 
II • VIR • I • D 

HVIC • DECVRIONES • LOCVM • MONVM 
ET • HS • oo oo . IN • FVNERE • ET • STATVAM • EQVESTR 
...]0R0 • PONENDAM • CENSVERVNT 
SCAVRVS • PATER • FILIO 

A(ulo) Umbricib, A(ull) f(Ilio), Men(enia), Scaurb, ((duum))vir(o) i(r>re) d(I 
cundo). Huic decuribncs locum monum(entb) et (sestertia) ((duo mllia)) in fu 
nere et statuam equestr(em) [in f]orb pbnendam ccnsuerunt. Scaurus pater f Ilio. 

CIL 10.1024: Epitaph from a tomb at Pompeii, located outside the gate to 
Herculaneum. The inscription, set up by Aulus Umbricius Scaurus to his son, 
was engraved on a marble slab affixed to a superstructure atop the tomb; the 
stuccoed front of the tomb was decorated with scenes of gladiatorial combat and 
a venatio. The elder Scaurus is well known as a manufacturer of the fish sauces 
garum and liquamen; see notes to the epitaph for Umbricia Iusta, likely a family 
member, in Capvt XXII. 

Menenia: from Mencnius, -a, -um, and sc. tribu (tribus, -us, f.), of the 
Menenian tribe, one of Rome’s 35 tribes (see notes to “An Interpreter of 
Lightning,” Capvt VII, and “Drink and Be Merry,” Capvt XVII).—duumvir 
(duovir), -i, m, duumvir; usually abbreviated II VIR or II V; for the office, see 
“Balbus for Mayor,” Capvt V.—hire dicundo: for interpreting the law; a phrase 
you have seen before referring to the official’s judiciary authority.—decurib, 
decuribnis, m., decurion, officer in charge of a squadron of 10 cavalrymen; or, 
here, member of a municipal senate or “city council.”—monumentum, -I, n., 
memorial, monument; here DAT. OF PURPOSE.—sestertius, -a, -um, from 
semi + tertius, two and a half times (any unit); as m. SUBSTANTIVE, 
sestertius, sesterce, a small silver coin originally of two and a half “asses,” later 
of four, an “as” being the lowest denomination, copper coin; a sesterce was 
equivalent to one-quarter of a silver denarius, and a gold aureus was equivalent 
to 25 denarii. The adj. sestertia, often abbreviated HS, was usually employed 
with mllia.—MM: 2,000; as seen in the above transcription, the sculptor 
actually used the common symbol oo, which, like M, stood for ml lie.—fiinus, f 
iineris, n., funeral .—statua, -ae, f., statue. —equester, -tris, -tre, mounted on a 
horse, equestrian; (of a) cavalryman. —censeo, censere, consul, ccnsum, to 
give an opinion; think; vote (for), decree; “census.” 



QUAESTIOmS: For what three items involved in memorializing Scaurus were 
public funds expended? What does this suggest about his status in the Pompeian 
community? 



Epitaph from the tomb ofAulus Umbricius Scaurus, Pompeii, 

Italy (CIL 10.1024) 

Robert I. Curtis 


To a Wife and Physician 


D • M • S 

IVLIAE SATVRNINAE 
ANN • XXXXV 
VXORIINCOMPARABILI 
MEDICAE OPTIMAE 
MVLIERI SANCTISSIMAE 
CASSIVS PHILIPPVS 
MARITVS OB MERITIS 




H-S-E-S-T-T-L 

D(Is) m(anibus) s(acrum). Iuliae Saturninae, ann(brum) XXXXV, uxor! 
incomparabili, medicae optimae, mulieri sanctissimae, Cassius Philippus 
maritus, ob meritis. H(ic) s(ita) e(st); s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) l(evis). 


ILS 7802: Cassius Philippus dedicated this funerary inscription to his wife, Julia 
Saturnina, a doctor; from Augusta Emerita (Merida, Portugal). 

dls manibus: you have seen the phrase frequently, e.g., in “Epitaph for Clodia 
Charis,” Capvt XXXIII.—sacer, -era, -crum, consecrated to a deity, sacred. 
—incomparabilis, -e, beyond comparison, unequalled, matchless; 
“incomparable.”—sanctus, -a, -um, sacrosanct, inviolate; sacred, holy; upright, 
virtuous; “sanctuary,” “sanctify.”—maritus, -i, m., husband; “marital.”—ob, 
prep. + acc. (rarely abl.), in front of, in the way of; on account of; “obstacle,” 
“off er.”—meritum, -I, n., reward; worthiness; service; “meritorious.”—hie 
sita est: if you don’t recall the meaning, see “Forever in My Eyes and in My 
Heart,” Capvt XXXVIII. 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Eheu, quam miserum est fieri metuendo senem. (Publilius Sent.: cheu 
= heu.) 

2. Nutritur vento vento restinguitur ignis. (Ovid Rem. Am. 807: mi trio, 
nfi tr ire, nutrivi, nutritum, to nourish, rear; “nutriment,” 
“nourish.”—restinguo, restinguere, restinxi, restinctum, to 
extinguish, put out again; “extinct.”—Note the effect of the 
CHIASMUS.) 

3. Avidum esse oportet neminem, minime senem. (Publilius Sent.: 
avidus, -a, -um, greedy, covetous; “avid.”) 

4. Hominem experlrl multa paupertas iubet. (Publilius Sent.) 

5. Iniuriarum remedium est oblivio. (Publilius Sent.: oblivio, oblivio 
nis, f., forgetfulness, forgetting; “oblivion,” “oblivious.”) 

6. Audendo virtus crcscit, tardando timor. (Publilius Sent.: tardb [1], to 
slow down; delay; “tardy,” “retard.”) 



7. Dcllberando discitur sapientia. (Publilius Sent.: dellberb [1], to 
consider, deliberate .) 

8. Dcllberando saepe perit occasio. (Publilins Sent.: based on this 
dictum and the one preceding, it seems we should think twice before, 
er, thinking twice!) 

9. Iniuriam aures quam ocull facilius ferunt. (Publilius Sent.) 

10. Multis minatur, quiuni facit iniuriam. (Publilius Sent.: minor, minar 
I, minatus sum, + dat., to speak menacingly to, threaten; “minatory,” 
“menace.”) 

11. Male imperandd summum imperium amittitur. (Publilius Sent.) 

12. Negandi causa avaro numquam deficit. (Publilius Sent.: deficio, de 
ficere, defect, defectum, to fail; be lacking; “deficient,” “defect.”) 

13. Necesse est minima maximdrum esse initia. (Publilius Sent.) 

14. Nemo timendd ad summum pervenit locum. (Publilius Sent.: perveni 
b, perveni re, perveni, perventum, to come through to, arrive at, 
reach; “parvenu.”) 

15. Vulgb dlcitur mendacem memorem esse oportere. (Quintilian Inst. 
4.2.91: vulgb, adv., commonly, widely; “vulgar,” “divulge.”—menda 
x, gen. mendacis, prone to lying, untruthful; “mendacity,” 
“mendacious.”—memor, gen. memoris, mindful [of]; having a good 
memory, unforgetting; “memorial.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 
Two More Apophorcta: 


Umbella 


Accipe quae nimibs vincant umbracula soles: 
sit licet et ventus, te tua vela tegent. 

Martial Epig. 14.28: A little note to accompany a gift umbrella (synonyms for 
which were umbella, -ae, f., and umbraculum, - I, n.); the meter of this epigram 



and the next is elegiac couplet. 


nimius, -a, -um, too much, excessive; “nimiety.”—licet, conj. + subjunct., 
although, even if; “license,” “illicit.”—velum, -I, n., awning; “velum,” “velar” 
i.e., this new umbrella, a personal “awning.”—tego, tegere, text, tectum, to 
cover, hide, protect; “protection.” 


Ferr i\menta Tons dria 

Tondendi s haec arma tibi sunt apta capilll s; 
unguibus hie longis utilis, ilia genls. 

Martial Epig. 14.36: This couplet went along with a set of barber’s tools, 
doubtless including scissors (forfex, forficis, f./ m.) and a razor (novacula, -ae, 
f.). In ancient barber shops one could get, besides a shave and a haircut, 
manicures and minor surgery! 



Roman scissors. Claude Moore Health Sciences Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Courtesy of Historical Collections and Services, Claude Moore 
Health Sciences Library, University of Virginia 



Engraved bronze razor, Roman North Africa. Louvre, Paris, 

France 

Reunion des Musees Nationaux / Art Res., NY 

f err amentum, -I, n., iron tool; “ferrous.”—tonsbrius, -a, -um, of/ relating to a 
barber, barber’s; “tonsorial.”—tondeb, tondere, totondl, tbnsum, to shear, 
clip. —aptus, -a, -um, fit (for), suitable (to/ for); “apt,” “aptitude.”—capillus, -I 
, m., hair; “capillary.”—unguis, unguis, m., fingernail. —gena, -ae, f., cheek; 
“gena.” 


Bringing Water to Rome 

Ab urbe condita per annds quadringentbs quadragintaunum contentl fucrunt R 
omanlusu aquarum quas aut ex Tiber! aut ex puteis aut ex fontibus hauriebant. 
Fontium memoria cum sanctitate adhfic exstat et colitur; salubritatem aegris 
corporibus adferre crcduntur, si cut Camenarum et Apollinis et Iuturnae. Nunc 
autem in urbem influunt aqua Appia, Anio Vetus, Marcia, Tepula, Iulia, Virgo, 
Alsietina quae eadem vocatur Augusta, Claudia, Anio Novus. M. Valerio 
Maximo R Decio Mure cdnsulibus, anno post initium Samnitici bell! tricesim 
b, aqua Appia in urbem inducta est ab Appib Claudio Crassb censbre, cui poste 
a Caecb fuit cognomen, qui et Viam Appiam a Porta Capena usque ad urbem 
Capuam muniendam curavit. 

Frontinus Aq. 1.4-5: Sextus Julius Frontinus, consul in A.D.. 70 and governor of 
Britain in the mid-70s, is best known for his two-volume work De Aquis Urbis 
Romae, a careful examination of the history, engineering, and management of 
Rome’s aqueducts and elaborate water-supply system. Though at times highly 


technical, the work is clearly written and remains an invaluable source for the 
study of public works projects in the Roman empire generally. Rome ultimately 
had 11 aqueducts, extending collectively over 200 miles, that brought millions of 
gallons of water into the city daily. 

ab...condita: lit., from the founded..., but more idiomatically from the founding 
of..., a conventional form employed for dating years in the Roman calendar. 
—quadringentl, -ae, -a, 400. —quadraginta, indecl., 40. —contentus, -a, -um, 
content, satisfied (with). —fisus, -us, m., use; utility, usefulness; need. —Tiberis, 
Tiberis, m., Tiber river. —puteus, -I, m., well. —fdns, fontis, m., spring; “font,” 
“fountain.”—haurid, haurlre, hausl, haustum, to draw out; drink; 
“exhaust.”—sanctitas, sanctitatis, f., inviolability; sanctity, holiness; 
“sacrosanct.”—adhuc, adv., yet, still. —exstb, exstare, exstitl, to stand out; 
exist, be found; “extant.”—cold, colere, colui, cultum, to live in, inhabit; 
cultivate, tend; “culture.”—salubritas, salubritatis, f., good health; 
“salubrious.”—aeger, -gra, -grum, sick, unhealthy. —si cut, adv. and conj., as, 
just as, as it were. —Camcna, -ae, f., Camena, one of a group of water deities 
associated with a sacred grove outside Rome’s Porta Capena (a gate in the old 
Servian wall leading south from Rome on the Via Appia); the Camenae were 
sometimes identifed with the Muses; with Camcnarum (as well as Apollinis 
and Iuturnae), sc. fontcs.—Apollo, 



Aqua Claudia, first century A.D..; begun by the emperor Caligula 
and completed by Claudius, this major aqueduct is described in 



detail by Frontinus. The segment shown is about three miles 
southeast of Rome’s city center. 

Giorgio Clementi 


Apollinis, m., Apollo, the sun god; the location of this spring is unkown.—Iu 
turna, -ae, f., Juturna, nymph associated with a spring on the south side of 
Rome’s Forum.—Influo, Influere, Influx!, influxum, to flow into; “influx,” 
“influence.”—Appia...Anio Novus: all names of aqueducts carrying water into 
Rome, the Appia or Appian, Anio Vetus (old Anio), the Marcia(n), etc.—M(arcd 
)...cdnsulibus: in the Roman dating system years were conventionally identified 
by the names of the two consuls, usually, as here, in an ABL. ABSOLUTE; 
freely, in the consulship of Marcus Valerius Maximus and Publius Decius Mus, 
i.e., 312 B.C.—Samniticus, -a, -um, of/ relating to the Samnites (inhabitants of 
Samnium, a region in south-central Italy), Samnite; Rome defeated the Samnites 
in a series of wars fought in the 4th and 3rd cents. B.C. over control of southern 
Italy.—trIce(n)simus, -a, -um, 30th. —induco, inducere, induxl, inductum, 
to lead in; “induct,” “induction.”—Appid Claudio CrassO: Appius Claudius 
Crassus, a leading Roman senator of the late 4th-early 3rd cents., is well known 
for commissioning during his censorship in 312 Rome’s first aqueduct and the 
great southern highway, the “Appian Way,” mentioned here.—censor, censoris, 
m., censor, one of the high-ranking Roman officials appointed every four or five 
years to update citizen lists and deal with a variety of public works projects. 
—Caecd: dat. by attraction into the case of the rel. pron. cui, itself DAT. OF 
POSSESSION; in normal Eng. idiom we would say “who had the cognomen 
Caecus,” but what is the lit. translation? Appius was given the name after losing 
his sight in his later years (the Romans were never bashful about calling 
attention to disabilities in their cognomina).—Capua, -ae, f., Capua, an 
important city in Campania, north of Naples.—munid, muni re, munlvl, mun 
I turn, to fortify, defend; build; muniendam here with Viam Appiam; 
“munitions.” 


To Everything There Is a Season 

Omnia tempus habent et suls spatils transeunt universa sub caeld: tempus na 
scendl et tempus moriendl, tempus plantandl et tempus cvellendl quod planta 
turn est, tempus occldendl et tempus sanandi, tempus dcstruendl et tempus 
aedificandl, tempus fiend I et tempus rldendl, tempus plangendl et tempus 
saltandl, tempus spargendl lapidcs et tempus colligendl, tempus amplexandl et 



tempus longe fieri a complexibus, tempus acqulrendi et tempus perdendi, 
tempus custodiendl et tempus abiciendl, tempus scindendl et tempus cbnsuend 
I, tempus tacendl et tempus loquendl, tempus dllectidnis et tempus odil, 
tempus bell! et tempus pads. 


“A time to love, a time to hate, a time for peace, I swear it’s not too late. ” 
PETE SEEGER, “TURN, TURN, TURN” 

P l 


Ecclesiastes 3.1-8: An often quoted passage from the Old Testament, and an 
inspiration for songwriter Pete Seeger’s dassic anthem for peace, “Turn, Turn, 
Turn,” which was recorded by the rock group the Byrds in 1965 and covered by 
countless other bands since then. 

spatium, - I, n., course; area, space; extent, length; (period of) time; “spatial.”— 
universus, -a, -um, the whole of, entire; as a group, united; pi., all without 
exception; “universal,” “university.”—plantd (1), to propagate, plant. —evelld, 
bvellere, evulsl, evulsum, to tear out by the roots, pluck; “revulsion.”—occldd, 
occldere, occlsl, occlsum, to cut down; kill, slay; “homicide.”—sano (1), to 
heal; “sanitarium,” “sane.”—dcstrud, destruere, destruxi, destructum, to 
demolish, pull down; “destruction.”—aedificd (1), to erect (a building), build; 
“edifice,” “edifying.”—fled, fibre, flevl, flbtum, to weep, cry. —plangd, 
plangere, planxl, planctum, to beat; beat the breast, mourn; “plangent.”—salt 
d (1), to dance; “desultory.”—spargd, spargere, sparsl, sparsum, to scatter; 
scatter seed, sow; “sparse,” “disperse.”—lapis, lapidis, m., stone, pebble, rock; 
“lapidary.”—colligd, colligere, collegl, collectum, to gather together, collect; 
“collection.”—amplexor, amplexarl, amplexatus sum, to hold lovingly in the 
arms, embrace. —complexus, -us, m., embrace; “complexity.”—acquire, acqu 
Irere, acqulslvl, acqulsltum, to add to one’s possessions, acquire, gain; 
“acquisition,” “acquisitive.”—perdd, perdere, perdidl, perditum, to destroy, 
ruin, lose; “perdition.”—custddid, custddlre, custddlvl, custddltum, to keep 
(safe), protect; to guard, watch over, observe; “custodial.”—abicid, abicere, abi 
eel, abiectum, to cast away, discard; “abject.”—scindd, scindere, scidl, 
scissum, to split, cleave; tear apart, rend; cut, slice; “scissors,” “rescission.”—c 
dnsud, ednsuere, consul, consutum, to sew (together); “suture.”—dllbctid, d 
llbctidnis, f., love; “predilection.” 



Harvesting the Day 


Tu nc quaesierl s (sci re nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
flnem dl dederint, Leuconoe, nec Babyldnids 
temptarls numerds. Ut melius quidquid erit patl, 
seu pluri s hiemes seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam, 
quae nunc oppositls debilitat pumicibus mare 

5 

Tyrrhenum. Sapias, vlna liques, et spatid brevi 
spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
aetas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula posterd. 

Horace Carm. 1.11: Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 65-8 B.C.) is one of the 
most admired of Roman poets, second perhaps only to Vergil. He is best known 
for two volumes of satires, which he wrote in his late 20s and early 30s and 
which exerted a major influence on the genre’s later development, and four 
books of lyric poems titled Carmina or “Odes.” In this ode, one of his best 
known, Horace urges his (probably fictitious) addressee Leuconoe—and us!— 
against fruitlessly speculating about the future but instead to reap the benefits of 
the present day. Meter: greater Asclepiadean. 

quaesierIs...temptarls: common contracted perf. tense forms, = quaeslverls/ 
temptaverls; the perf. was regular in prohibitions (negative JUSSIVE 
CLAUSES).—nefas, indecl. noun, off ence against divine law, sacrilege; 
“nefarious” here sc. est.—flnem: sc. vitae.—Babyldnius, -a, -um, of Babylon/ 
Babylonia, country in the south of modern Iraq.—temptd (1), to test, try (out); 
“attempt.”—numerds: a reference to the numerical charts in the system of 
astrology that the Babylonians are credited with highly systematizing and which 
was quite popular among many Romans, though at times banned by the state. 
—ut, adv., how. —seu or slve, conj., or if; whether; seu...seu, whether...or. —pi 
(iris: we have seen this alternate acc. pi. ending -Is for -es before.—hiems, 
hiemis, f., winter; “hiemal.”—tribud, tribuere, tribul, tributum, to share, 
apportion; grant, bestow; “tribute,” “distribute.”—Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, 
Jove; “jovial,” “Jovian.”—ultimam: what noun must be supplied with this? 
—oppositus, -a, -um, placed in front of, opposite, facing; hostile; 
“opposition.”—debilitd (1), to deprive of power, weaken; “debilitate.”—pumex, 
pumicis, m., pumice, (volcanic) stone; here the rocky cliffs on the shore. 
—Tyrrhenus, -a, -um, Tuscan, Etruscan, Tyrrhenian; the mare Tyrrhenum lies 



off the west coast of Italy.—liquo (1), to make liquid; make clear, strain; i.e., 
with vlna, to remove the sediment in preparation for drinking.—longam: i.e., 
for a long life.—reseco, resecare, resecul, resectum., to cut back, prune, trim 
(esp. trees, vines); “resection.”—invidus, -a, -um, envious, grudging; 
“invidious.”—credulus, -a, -um, + dat., trusting (in), believing (in); 
“credulous.”—posterus, -a, -um, future, later; the next; “posterity” with poster 
d sc. die I. 


QUAESTIONtS: Comment in detail on the purposes and effects of the poem’s 
nature imagery. Why does Horace use winter, and not, say, summer or spring, as 
the measure of a person’s life? How is the image of the cliffs’ action on the sea 
in 5-6 the opposite of what one would expect? How are the images evoked by 
the verbs reseces and carpe especially apt for an ancient Roman audience? Why 
should we not translate carpe as “seize”? What common poetic figure is 
employed in the phrase invida aetas, and how is its effect intensified by the 
word order? 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Make separate lists of all the gerunds in the chapter’s readings, and 
all the gerundives, and then identify the specific syntactical usage of each. 



C APVT XL 



The Imperative to Love, Some of Life’s Celebrations, 
and the Augustan Legacy to Rome 


Among this final chapter’s dicta is a question central to the action of Vergil’s 
Aeneid, whether the gods suffer from the human stain of wrath; on a lighter note 
you’ll read a wrathy poem by Catullus saluting a woman who lacked all the 
charms his beloved Lesbia possessed. The chapter’s inscriptions include: a verse 
graffito wishing all lovers well and cursing any who stand in their way; a dipinto 
celebrating the landslide victory of a Pompeian politico; and another Vindolanda 
tablet, this one an autographed invitation to an army wife’s birthday party— 
possibly the oldest surviving document in Latin bearing a woman’s handwriting. 
Even emperors celebrated birthdays, as we see from a greeting sent by the 
younger Pliny to Trajan, and from the monarch’s terse reply. It was during the 
same emperor’s reign that the angry satirist Juvenal conceded, fearing 
retaliation, that he could safely wage his war of words only against the dead. The 
principate Trajan inherited had been bequeathed to him and his political forbears 
ultimately by Augustus, Rome’s first prlnceps, excerpts from whose chronicle 
of imperial achievements conclude this chapter and our book. 

Grammatica nova: The uses of -ne, num, and ndnne in direct questions; 
fear clauses; genitive and ablative of description. 

INSCRiPTIONES 
Love and Let Love 

QVIS AMAT VALEAT PEREAT QUI NESCIT AMARE BIS TANTO PEREAT 

QVISQVIS AMARE VETAT 

<c i/M<\z: 

X>AV t rv 



Graffito from the house of Lucius Caecilius Jucundus, Pompeii, 

Italy (CIL 4.4091) 

Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 


<Quis>quis amat valeat; pereat qul nescit amare. 

Bis tanto pereat quisquis amare vetat. 

CIL 4.4091: This graffito, from the house of Lucius Caecilius Jucundus at 
Pompeii, is at once an encomium to love and a curse on the unloving. With the 
restoration quisquis for quis, which was clearly intended in the opening line, the 
text is a perfect elegiac couplet; for the opening quisquis amat, seen in a 
number of other Pompeian graffiti, see “Once Burned, Twice Shy,” Capvt 
XXXIV. 

bis, adv., twice; to twice the degree, doubly; “binomial,” “bifurcate.”—tanto, 
idiom, by as much. —veto (1), to forbid, prohibit; reject; “veto.” 


Congratulations to the New Mayor! 

P • AQVIVM • PROCVLVM • II VIR • I D-D-R-P- 
VNIVER[...] • POMPEIANI FECERVNT 


Paquium Proculum ((duum))vir(um) i(tire) d(Icundo), d(ignum) r(el) p(u 
blicae), univerfsl] Pompeian i fcccrunt. 


v iO Mn\t, 


Dipinto from the amphitheater, Pompeii, Italy (CIL 4.1122) 
Mathew Olkovikas (from CIL ) 

CIL 4.1122: We’ve seen lots of campaign ads from Pompeii; here’s a dipinto 
actually announcing a WINNER—Publius Paquius Proculus, one of the new 



duumvirs and a well-connected politico. Maybe the person who painted this 
notice didn’t vote for the guy—in any case he seems, to judge from his use of the 
punctum, to have thought the new duumvir’s name was P. (Publius) Aquius, not 
Paquius! 

hire dlcundo: if you do not recall the meaning of this formula, see “To a Son 
and Duumvir,” Capvt XXXIX.—universus, -a, -um, the whole of, entire; as a 
group, united; pi., all without exception; “universality” the suggestion is that 
Proculus won by a landslide!—Pompeianus, -a, -um, at/ of Pompeii, Pompeian. 


The Vindolanda Tablets: 
A Birthday Invitation 


Leaf 1, front: 


CL • SEVERA LEPIDINAE 
[.]L[...]TEM 

III ID VS SEPTEMBRf.. .]S SOROR AD DIEM SOLLEMNEM NATALEM 
MEVM ROGO LIBENTER FACIAS VT VENIAS AD NOS IVCVNDIOREM 

MIHI 


Leaf 2, front: 


...] INTERVENTV TVO FACTVRA SI 
A[...]S 

CERIAL[...]VVM SALVTA AELIVS MEVS [... 
ET FILIOLVS SALVTANT 
SPERABO TE SOROR 
VALE SOROR ANIMA 
MEAITAVALEAM 
KARISSIMA ET HAVE 


Leaf 2, back: 


SVLPICIAE LEPIDINAE 
CERIALIS 
A S[...]VERA 




Cl(audia) Severn Lepidlnae [suae sa]l[u]tem. Ill idfis Septembr[e]s, soror, ad 
diem sollemnem natalem meum rogd libenter facias ut venias ad nos, iucundio 
rem mihi [diem] interventu tub factura, si a[deri]s. Cerial[em t]uum saluta 
Aelius meus [eum] et flliblus salutant. Sperixbb te, soror. Vale, soror, anima 
mea, ita valeam, karissima, et have. Sulpiciae Lepidlnae Cerialis a S[e]vera. 

Vmdolanda tablet 291: Claudia Severa invites Sulpicia Lepidina, wife of 
Cerialis, to her birthday party on September 11th; as we know from other tablets, 
Lepidina’s husband was Flavius Cerialis, garrison commander, and Severa was 
the wife of Aelius Brocchus, prefect of a nearby fort. The letter is written on two 
leaves of a wooden diptych, and on the back of the second leaf (which, when 
folded over, would be on the outside) is the address. Most of the letter and the 
address are in one hand, doubtless written out by Severa’s scribe, but the closing 
sentences, printed above in italics, are in a second hand, almost certainly 
Severa’s own, as we have other letters composed by her (tablets 292-293) in 
which she similarly writes a personal note at the end; along with some of the 
graffiti we have seen from Pompeii, these letters are the earliest extant 
specimens of a woman’s handwriting in Latin. For other selections from the 
tablets, see Capita XXII, XXV, XXXII, and XXXVIII. 

salutem: sc. dicit.— III idfis Septembres: for the Roman dating system, see 
“Gladiators, Wild Animal Hunts, and...‘Air Conditioning’,” Capvt XXIX. 
—soror: a term commonly used for a close female friend.—sollemnis, -e, 
solemn, ceremonial; celebratory, festive. —natalis, -e, of/ relating to birth; 
“post-natal,” “native.”—libenter: more logically with rogb than facias.—rogb 
...facias: ut sometimes introduces the subjunct., sometimes not.—facere (ut), 
idiom, to see to it that, + subjunct. in a NOUN CLAUSE OF RESULT (for the 
construction, cf. “Cicero Writes to His Wife,” Capvt XXXVII.—interventus, -u 
s, m., arrival; “intervention.”—factura: here, as often, the fut. act. partic. is 
used to indicate purpose.—adsum, adesse, adfui, adfuturum, to be near, be 
present. —saluto (1), to greet; “salute,” “salutation.”—flliblus: DIMINUTIVE 
of filius, = little.... —anima: a common term of endearment.—ita valeam: an 
idiomatic usage qualifying the truthfulness of Severa’s declaration that Lepidina 
is her very dear friend, so may I be well, something like our idiom “so help me, 
God.”—karissima: = carissima.—ave(have), interj., greetings, hail; seemingly 
unusual at the end of a letter, but here of course Severa is appending a personal 
“p.s.” to what her scribe has written, so a closing “hey” is quite in order.—Ceria 



lis: i.e., uxor I Cerialis; a common gen. case usage. 
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Vmdolanda tablet 291, second century A.D.., Vmdolanda (near 
modern Chesterholm), Great Britain 
© The Vindolanda Trust 

QUAESTIO: What numerous insights into life at a Roman frontier outpost does 
this letter provide? 

PROVERBIA ET DICTA 


1. Hicine vir, patriae natus, usquam nisi in patria morietur? (Cicero Mil. 
38.104: hicine = hicne; -i- was regularly added to hie when -ne was 
suffixed.—usquam, adv., in any place, anywhere .) 

2. Vereor nc, dum minuere velim laborem, augeam. (Cicero Leg. 1.4.12: 
augeo, augcre, auxi, auctum, to increase, expand; strengthen; 
“augmentation,” “auction.”) 

3. “Num ccna comessa,” inquit, “venimus?” (Varro Rust. 1.2.11: comedo 
, comesse, coined!, comes[s]um, to eat up completely, finish eating; 
“comestible” i.e., “Yikes—are we too late for dinner?”) 

4. Ndnne is generosissimus qui optimus? (Quintilian Inst. 5.11.4: gener 
dsus, -a, -um, of noble birth; noble-spirited; “generosity,” “generous.” 
What verb is to be understood in each clause?) 

5. Quid magis est saxo durum, quid mollius unda? Dura tamen moll I 



saxa cavantur aqua. (Ovid Ars Am. 1.475-76: mollis, -e, soft; easy, 
gentle; “emollient.”—unda, -ae, f., wave [of the sea]; stream, river; 
“undulation,” “redound.”—cavd [1], to make concave, hollow out; cut 
through; “cavern,” “cavity.”) 

6. Vercmur nc parum hie liber mellis et absinthil multum habere videatur 
(Quintilian Inst. 3.1.5: parum = parvum.—mel, mellis, n., honey; 
“mellisonant.”—absinthium, -I, n., wormwood, or its bitter-tasting 
extract absinthe, which was used, like honey, in flavoring wine. Can 
you identify the CHIASMUS, and its purpose?) 

7. Num tibi cum fauces urit sitis, aurea quaeris pbcula? (Horace Sat. 
1.2.114-115: fauces, faucium, f. pi., throat, gullet; “faucal.”—uro, u 
rere, ussi, ustum, to destroy by fire, burn; “combustible.”—sitis, 
sitis, f., thirst. —aureus, -a, -um, golden; “auriferous.”—pbculum, - I, 
n., drinking vessel, cup; “potable,” “potion.”) 

8. Nbnne id flagitiunTst tealils consilium dare, for Is sapere, tibi non 
posse te auxiliarier? (Terence Heaut. 922-923: flagitium, -I, n., 
disgrace; outrageous conduct; flagitiunTst = flagitium est, a type of 
contraction common in spoken Lat. called PRODELISION.—for Is: 
i.e., in one’s public life. —auxilior, auxiliarl, auxiliatus sum, + dat., 
to be helpful fto], help; “auxiliary” the infin. ending -arier was an 
older, alternate form for -arl.) 

9. Saepe tacens vbcem verbaque vultus habet. (Ovid Ars Am. 1.574.) 

10. Domina omnium et reglna ratio. (Cicero Tusc. Disp. 2.47.) 

11. Famulatur dominus, ubi timet quibus imperat. (Publilius Sent.: 
famulor, famular I, famulatus sum, to be a servant/ slave; “family,” 
“familiar.”) 

12. Qualis dominus, tabs et servus. (Petronius Sat. 58: qualis, -e, fof] 
what kind, what sort; correlative with talis, fof] whatever sort...of 
such sort; “quality,” “qualify.”) 

13. LI tore quot conchae, tot sunt in ambre dolbres. (Ovid Ars Am. 2.519: 
concha, -ae, f., mollusc, shellfish; seashell; “conch.”) 

14. Nihil enim est tarn angustl animl tamque parvl quam amare dlvitias. 
(Cicero Off. 1.68: tarn: i.e., so characteristic of. —angustus, -a, -um, 
narrow, limited.) 

15. Ait Dominus ad Cain, “Ubi est Abel, frater tuus?” qul respondit, 
“Nescib—num custbs fratris mel sum?” ( Genesis 4.9: Cain...Abel: 
Cain and Abel, the sons of Adam and Eve, according to the account in 
Genesis 4.1-16.—custbs, custbdis, m., guardian, protector; guard, 
watchman; “custody,” “custodial.”) 



16. Tantaene animls caelestibus Irae? (Vergil Aen. 1.11: caelestis, -e, of/ 
in/ from the sky; dwelling in heaven, of the gods, divine; “celestial,” 
“Celeste.”) 


LITTER ATRVA 

The Dangers of Writing Satire 

“Ense velut stricto quoticns Lucllius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet audi tor cui frl gida mens est 

165 

criminibus, tacita sudant praecordia culpa: 
inde Ira et lacrimae. Tecum prius ergo voluta 
haec animo ante tubas: galeatum sero duelll 
paenitet.” Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 

170 

Juvenal Sat. 1.165-171: Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis, ca. A.D.. 60-130) is 
one of the most widely read and influential of Roman writers. The author of 16 
satires in six volumes, all in dactylic hexameter, Juvenal assumed in his earliest 
work a tone of Ira and indignatio that represented a counter balance to the 
more genial satires of his Augustan predecessor Horace. In this passage from the 
conclusion of his programmatic first satire, an imaginary interlocutor warns him 
against the dangers of satirizing persons alive, powerful, and proud, as the early 
republican satirist Lucilius (ca. 180-101 B.C.) was credited with having done. 
Juvenal responds in a deliberately “unheroic” manner typical of his handling of 
satire as anti-epic, cnsis, cnsis, m., sword. —velut, conj., as if, like. —stringb, 
stringere, strlnxl, strictum, to bind fast, secure; bare, unsheathe; “stringent,” 
“strict.”—quoticns, adv., as often (as), whenever; “quotient.”—ardens, gen. 
ardentis, flaming, burning; intense, passionate; “ardent.”—Infremb, I 
nfremere, Infremul, to cry out angrily, roar, bellow .—rubeo, rubere, to be 
red, turn red (as a sign of shame or modesty); “rubescent,” “ruby.”—auditor: a 
reminder that Roman poetry was composed to be read aloud to a listening 
audience.—frlgidus, -a, -um, cold, chilly; lacking in passion, unresponsive; 



“refrigerant.”—crimen, crI minis, n., charge, accusation; misdeed, crime; 
“incriminating.”—tacitus, -a, -um, silent; unspoken; secret, hidden; “tacit,” 
“taciturn.”—sudo (1), to sweat; “exude,” “exudate.”—praecordia, -drum, n. 
pi., vital organs; heart, breast (as seat of emotions); “coronary,” 
“discord.”—inde, adv., thence, from that place; therefore; then. —ergo, adv. and 
conj., therefore. —volutd (1), to roll, turn; turn over in one’s mind, consider; 
“volute,” “involve.”—tuba, -ae, f., trumpet (used for giving military signals). 
—galeiitus, -a, -um, wearing a (military) helmet, helmeted. —sero, adv., at a 
late time; too late. —duelli: archaic for belli.—paenitet, impers. verb, it is a 
source of regret (for someone, acc.) because of (something, gen.), = (someone) 
regrets (something); “penitent,” “penance.”—concede, concedere, concessl, 
concessum, to yield, grant, concede; permit, allow; “concession.”—Flaminius, 
-a, -um, of Flaminius, Flaminian; here sc. via, i.e., the great northern highway 
leading out of Rome to Ariminum (modern Rimini), built by Gaius Flaminius 
during his censorship in 220 B.C.—tegd, tegere, texl, tectum, to cover, hide, 
protect; “protection.”—cinis, cineris, m./ f., residue from a fire, ashes; 
“incinerate.”—Latinus, -a, -um, of Ladum, Latin; sc. via, a major highway 
leading south from Rome, ultimately merging with the Via Appia; both the Latin 
and Flaminian highways were lined with tombs of the once rich and powerful 
just outside Rome’s city walls. 

QUAESTIONtS: Discuss the physiological imagery employed in describing the 
response of the auditor to Lucilius’ satire. Comment in specific detail on the 
epic, and anti-epic, imagery in the passage; consider more generally similarities 
and diff erences in the purposes of epic poets and satiric poets. 


Tombs along the Via Latina 
Giorgio Clementi 


To an Utterly Unlovely Lady 

Salve, nec minimd puella naso nec belld pede 
nec nigrls ocellls nec longls digit Is 
nec ore siccd nec sane nimis elegante lingua, 
decoctoris ami ca Formianl. 

Ten prdvincia narrat esse bellam? 

5 

Tecum Lesbia nostra comparatur? 

O saeclum Insapiens et Infacetum! 

Catullus Carm. 43: Some folks are comparing this lady’s charms with those of 
Catullus’ girlfriend Lesbia—no way, says he! Meter: hendecasyllable. 

niger, -gra, -grum, black, dark; “negritude.”—ocellus: DIMINUTIVE of 
oculus.—siccus, -a, -um, free from moisture, dry; “dessicated.”—sane, adv., 
certainly, truly. —elegans, gen. elegantis, refined, cultivated; graceful, elegant. 
—decoctor, decoctoris, m., debtor, bankrupt; “concoct.”—Formianus, -a, - 
um, of/from Formiae, a city on the coast of Latium; the prodigal alluded to here 
was most likely Mamurra, Julius Caesar’s chief engineer in Gaul and a man 
whose profligacy Catullus satirized in several other poems, and his “inelegant” 
arnica was the woman called Ameana in poem 41.—ten: = tene; the final -e 
was often dropped from the suffix -ne, in speech and in spelling.—prdvincia, - 
ae, f., province, here probably Gaul.—compard (1), to place together, pair 
(with); compare; “comparable.”—saec(u)lum, -I, n., generation, age; present 
time, modern generation; “secular.”—Insapiens (Insipiens), gen. Insapientis, 
lacking taste; not wise, foolish; “insipid.”—Infacetus, -a, -um, lacking wit/ 
intelligence, humorless; “facetious.” 

QUAESTIONtS: Discuss the poem’s structure—how do the first five lines 
differ in design and function from the last three? Comment on the poet’s use of 
ANAPHORA, and how he employs word order to intensify its effect, in both the 
the opening sentence and in verses 6-7. In view of dre siccd in 3, what rather 



unlovely double entendre may be intended by lingua in 4? Catullus chooses to 
describe the nameless woman by describing the qualities she does not have 
rather than those she does; what are the purposes and effects of this strategy?— 
how does this compare with his characterization of the saeclum in the poem’s 
closing verse? 


“Happy Birthday” to the Emperor, 
and His Majesty’s Reply 

C. Plinius Traiano imperatorl 

Opto, domine, et hunc natalem et plurimos alios quam fclicissimos agas; 
aeternaque laude fldrentem virtutis tuae gloriam, et incolumis et fortis, aliis 
super alia operibus augebis. 

Traianus Pllnio 

Agndscd vbta tua, mi Secunde carissime, quibus precaris ut plurimos et fe 
licissimbs natales flbrente statu rei publicae nostrae agam. 

Pliny Ep. 10.88-89: In this brief exchange the younger Pliny sends birthday 
greetings to Trajan (Marcus Ul-pius Traianus, born Sep. 18, A.D.. 53, emperor 
98-117), who in turn dispatched a brief and perfunctory acknowledgment. Pliny 
could be quite effusive, whereas the emperor, as we see here, was a man of few 
words. These two letters, like most of the correspondence with Trajan, collected 
in book 10 of the Epistles and published posthumously, date to the period of 
Pliny’s governorship in the province of Bithynia, ca. 110-112. 

opto (1), to wish, hope; “opt,” “option,” “optative” here governing the JUSSIVE 
NOUN CLAUSE, (ut) agas.—aeternus, -a, -um, through the ages, eternal; 
“eternity.”—flbrens, gen. flbrentis, flowering; prospering, flourishing; “floret,” 
“florist.”—incolumis, -e, unharmed, safe. —super, prep. + acc., above, over; 
beyond; upon; “superiority,” “superfluous” aliis super alia, i.e., with new added 
to old.—agnbsco, agnbscere, agnovl, agnitum, to recognize; acknowledge. —v 
btum, -I, n., vow; hope, wish; “votary,” “vote,” “votive.”—Secunde: Pliny’s 
cognomen was Secundus.—precor, precarl, precatus sum, to ask (for), pray; 
“prayer,” “imprecation.”—status, -us, m., standing (position); (physical) state, 
condition; “status.” 



The Achievements of the Emperor Augustus 


Annos undcviginti natus, exercitum private consilio et privata impensa 
comparavi, per quem rem pfiblicam a dominatione factidnis oppressam in li 
bertatem vindicavi. Propter quae senatus decretls honorific is in drdinem suum 
mcadlegit, Gaid Pansa et Auld Hirtid ednsulibus, cdnsularem locum sententiae 
dicendae tribuens, et imperium mihi dedit. Res publica no quid detriment! 
caperet, me propraetdre simul cum ednsulibus, providere iussit. Populus autem e 
ddem anno me cdnsulem, cum consul uterque belld cecidisset, et triumvirum re 
i pfiblicae ednstituendae creavit. Qui parentem meum trucldaverunt, eds in 
exilium expuli, in did is legitim is ultus edrum facinus, et postea bellum I 
nferentis rei pfiblicae vici bis acie. Bella terra et mari civilia externaque tdtd 
in orbe terrarum saepe gessi, victorque omnibus veniam petentibus civibus 
peperci. Externas gentes, quibus tutd igndsci potuit, ednservare quam exci 
dere malui. 

Augustus Res Gestae 1-3: Among several documents Augustus left in the care 
of the Vestal Virgins to be read in the Senate after his death was a selective, but 
historically important account of his achievements as Rome’s first emperor (31 
B.C.-A.D.. 14); although the chronicle, known from its ancient title as the Res 
Gestae Divi August! (“Accomplishments of the Divine Augustus”), survives 
only in inscriptional copies, not in the manuscript tradition, it is nevertheless 
included here among our concluding literary selections because of its substantial 
nature (the full text runs to more than 2,500 words) and the fact that it was 
indeed written by Augustus for copying and wide distribution in much the same 
way as more conventional texts. We can reconstruct the document from three of 
the doubtless many inscribed copies that were set up throughout the empire; the 
most substantial copy included a Greek translation and was posted on the 
Temple of Rome and Augustus in Ancyra (modern Ankara), in the province of 
Galatia. The excerpt presented here is from the opening three paragraphs (based 
chiefly on the text as restored and edited by RA. Brunt and J.M. Moore); the 
emperor concluded his chronicle with an indication of its date of composition: 
cum scripsi haec, annum agebam septuagensumum (70th) sextum. For more 
on Augustus’ reign, see “The Augustan Peace,” Capvt XXXI. 

annos...natus: standard form for indicating a person’s age; we would say “at 
the age of...,” but what is the lit. translation? Octavian, the future Augustus, was 
born Sep. 23, 63 B.C.—privatus, -a, -um, private (not public), one’s own, 



personal .—impensa, -ae, f., cost, outlay, expense .—compare (1), to prepare, 
make ready; gather, acquire; a homonym of the verb comparo in the Catullus 
poem above.—domination dominatidnis, f., rule, domination .—factio, factio 
nis, f., action of making, producing; group of proponents, faction .—vindicd (1), 
to avenge; champion; “vindicate.”—dccrctum, -i, n., decree. —hondrificus, -a, 
-um, that does honor, honorary. —brdb, drdinis, m., row, line; order, rank, 
class; “ordinal,” “coordinate.”—adlegd, adlegere, adlegi, adlcctum, to elect, 
admit; the senate action mentioned here was supported by Cicero, who the next 
year fell victim to Octavian’s and Marc Antony’s proscriptions.—Gaid Pansa et 
Auld Hirtid cdnsulibus: on dating years in the Roman calendar by the names 
of the consuls, see notes to “Bringing Water to Rome,” Capvt XXXIX; Gaius 
Pansa and Aulus Hirtius were consuls in 43 B.C.—cdnsularis, -e, of a consul, 
consular; cdnsularem...dicendae: though holding the lower office of praetor, 
Octavian was granted equal voice in the senate with the consuls.—tribud, 
tribuere, tribui, tributum, to share, apportion; grant, bestow; “attribute.”—dc 
trimentum, -I, n., loss, harm; “detriment” the senate’s emergency decree 
authorized Octavian and the two consuls to lead an army against Marc Antony. 
—propraetor, prdpraetdris, m., propraetor, usually a leadership post in the 
provinces held after service as praetor.—simul, adv., in company, together; at 
the same time; “simultaneous.”—provided, prdvidcre, prdvldl, prdvisum, 
to foresee, see to, provide; “provident.”—uterque, utraque, utrumque, each (of 
the two). —triumvir, - I, m., triumvir, one of a three-man coalition for governing 
the state; though Antony’s forces were defeated, both Hirtius and Pansa had been 
killed, and just a few months later Octavian, in a political about-face he naturally 
does not mention here, entered into a compact with Antony and his ally Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus, to take control of the government.—constitud, cdnstituere, 
cdnstitul, constitutum, to found, establish; stabilize, set in order; 
“constitution,” “reconstitute.”—parentem: i.e., Julius Caesar, Octavian’s great- 
uncle and adoptive father.—true i do (1), to slaughter (animals); kill (humans) in 
a savage manner, butcher. —exilium, -I, n., exile .—legitimus, -a, -um, legal, 
legitimate .—ulciscor, ulciscl, ultus sum, to avenge, punish for wrong-doing. 
—facinus, facinoris, n., deed, act; misdeed, crime .—inferd, inferre, intuli, ill 
atum, to bring in/ on, serve; bring against; “inference” inferentls: acc. pi. 
modifying eds.—acids, -el, f.; sharp edge; (line of) battle .—clvllis, -e, of/ 
affecting (one’s fellow) citizens; civil, civic .—externus, -a, -um, outside, 
external; foreign .—orbis, orbis, m., circle, sphere; orbis terrarum, idiom, the 
world, earth; “orb,” “orbital.”—victor, vietdris, m., conqueror, victor .—venia, - 
ae, f., kindness, favor; pardon, forgiveness; “venial.”—tuto, adv., without risk of 
harm, safely; “tutelage,” “tutor.”—potuit: impers., it was possible. —excldd. 



excldere, excldl, exclsum, to cut out; destroy; “excise,” “excision.” 



The “Prima Porta Augustus,” marble statue of the emperor, 
possibly from a bronze original, found at Prima Porta, near Rome, 
late first century B.C. or early first century A.D.. Braccio Nuovo, 
Museo Chiaramonti, Vatican Museums, Vatican State 
Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


GRAMMATICA 


Verba: Identify all the subjunctive verbs employed in fear clauses, and 
transform all active forms to passive and passives to active; check your 





transformations by consulting the Summarium Fbrmarum appendix. 


Nomina: List all nouns employed as genitives and ablatives of description. 


Quaestioncs: Identify all interrogative sentences and indicate which expect 
an affirmative answer, which expect a negative answer, and which are 
neutral. 



SVMMARIVM FQRMARVM 


NOUNS—DECLENSIONS 


First 

porta, -ae 
f., gate 

Sg. 

IV.:port-a 
G.: port-ae 
D.: port-ae 
A.: port-am 
Ab.: port-a 
PI. 

N.: port-ae 
G.: port-arum 
D.: port- i s 
A.: port-as 
Ab.: port-Is 

Second: 

amicus, - I 
m., friend 

N: amlc-usi 
G.: amlc-I 
D.: amlc-d 
A.: amlc-um 



Ab.: amlc-o 


N.: amlc-i 
G.: amlc-orum 
D.: amic-Is 
A.: amlc-os 
Ab.: amic-Is 

puer, -I 
m., boy 

N.: puer 
G.: puer-1 
D.: puer-o 
A.: puer-um 
Ab.: puer-o 

N.: puer-1 
G.: puer-o rum 
D.: puer-1 s 
A.: puer-os 
Ab.: puer-Is 

ager, -grl 
m., field 

Sg. 

N.: ager 
G.: agr-l 
D.: agr-o 
A.: agr-um 
Ab.: agr-o 

PL 

N.: agr-I 
G.: agr-orum 
D.: agr-ls 



A.: agr-os 
Ab.: agr-Is 


donum, -I 
n., gift 

Sg. 

N.: don-um 
G.: don-1 
D.: ddn-b 
A.: don-um 
Ab.: ddn-d 

PL 

N.: don-a 
G.: don-drum 
D.: don-Is 
A.: ddn-a 
Ab.: don-Is 

Third 

rex, rcgis 
m., king 

Sg. 

N.: rex 
G.: reg-is 
D.: reg-I 
A.: reg-em 
Ab.: reg-e 

PI 

IV.: reg-es 
G.: reg-um 
D.: reg-ibus 
A.: reg-es 
Ab.: reg-ibus 



corpus, -ori 
n., body 

Sg. 

N.: corpus 
G.: corpor-is 
D.: corpor-i 
A.: corpus 
Ab.: corpor-e 

PL 

N.: corpor-a 
G.: corpor-um 
D.: corpor-ibus 
A.: corpor-a 
Ab.: corpor-ibus 

civis, -is 
m., citizen 

Sg- 

N.: civ-is 
G.: civ-is 
D.: clv-i 
A.: civ-em 
Ab.: civ-e 
PL 

N.: clv-cs 
G.: civ-ium 
D.: civ-ibus 
A.: civ-cs 
Ab.: civ-ibus 

Third (I-Stems): urbs, -is 
f., city 

Sg. 

N.: urb-s 
G.: urb-is 



D.: urb-i 
A.: urb-em 
Ab.: urb-e 

PL 

N.: urb-cs 
G.: urb-ium 
D.: urb-ibus 
A.: urb-cs 
Ab.: urb-ibus 

mare, -is 
n., sea 

Sg. 

N.: mar-e 
G.: mar-is 
D.: mar-1 
A.: mar-e 
Ab.: mar-1 

PL 

N.: mar-ia 
G.>: mar-ium 
D.: mar-ibus 
A.: mar-ia 
Ab.: mar-ibus 

fr(ictus, -us 
m., fruit 

Sg. 

N.: friict-us 
G.: fru ct-u s 
D.: fru ct-u i 
A.: fruct-um 
Ab.: fru ct-u 



PL 

fru ct-fi s 
fru ct-uum 
fru ct-ibus 
fru ct-u s 
fru ct-ibus 


cornu, -us 
n., horn 

Sg. 

N.: corn-u 
G.: corn-u s 
D.: corn-u 
A.: corn-u 
Ab.: corn-u 

PL 

N.: corn-ua 
G.: corn-uum 
D.: corn-ibus 
A.: corn-ua 
Ab.: corn-ibus 

Fifth 

dies, -el 
m., day 

Sg. 

N.: di-es 
G.: di-el 
D.: di-el 
A.: di-em 
Ab.: di-e 
Pl. 

N.: di-es 
G.: di-erum 
D.: di-ebus 
A.: di-es 



Ab.: di-ebus 


Vis is irregular: Sg., N., vis, G. (vis), D. (vl), A. vim. Ab. vl PL, N. vires, G. 
vlrium, D. vlribus, A. vires, Ab. vlribus. 


M. F. N. 
Singular 

ADJECTIVES—DECLENSIONS 

First and Second Declensions 

Adjs. in -us, -a, -um 

N .: magnus 

G.: magnl 

D.: magno 

A.: magnum 

Ab.: magno 


N.: magna 

G.: magnae 

D.: magnae 

A.: magnam 

Ab.: magna 


N.: magnum 

G.: magnl 

D.: magno 

A.: magnum 

Ab.: magno 



Adjs. in -er, -era, -erum; -er, -ra, -rum 

M. F. N. 

Singular 


N.: liber 


G.: llberl 
D.: llbero 
A.: liberum 
Ab.: llbero 

N.: libera 
G.: llberae 
D.: llberae 
A.: llberam 
Ab.: libera 

N.: liberum 
G.: llberl 
D.: llbero 
A.: liberum 
Ab.: llbero 

Plural 

N.: magnl 
G.: magnbrum 
D.: magnl s 
A.: magnbs 
Ab.: magnls 

N.: magnae 
G.: magnarum 
D.: magnls 
A.: magnas 
Ab.: magnls 

N.: magna 
G.: magnbrum 
D.: magnls 
A.: magna 
Ab.: magnls 



Singular 


N.: pulcher 
G.: pulchri 
D.: pulchro 
A.: pulchrum 
Ab.: pulchro 

N.: pulchra 
G.: pulchrae 
D.: pulchrae 
A.: pulchram 
Ab.: pulchra 


N .: pulchrum 
G.: pulchri 
D.: pulchro 
A.: pulchrum 
Ab.: pulchro 





Third 

Declension 


Two endings 


Three endings 

One ending 
potens 3 

Comparatives 5 

fortis, forte 


acer, acris, acre 

fortior, fortius 

brave 



keen, severe 

powerful 

brewer 

M. & F. 

N. 

M. & F. N. 

M. & F. N. 

M. & F. N. 

% 






N. 

fortis 

forte 

acer acris acre 

potens potens 

fortior fortius 

G. 

fortis 


acris 

potentis 

fortioris 

D. 

fortl 


acn 

potentl 

fortiori 

A. 

fortem 

forte 

acrem acre 

potentem potens 

fortiorem fortius 

Ab. 

PI. 

N. 

fortl 


acn 

potentl 

fortiore 

fortes 

fortia 

acres acria 

potentes potentia 

fortiores fortiora 

G. 

fortium 

acriuni 

potentiuin 

fortiorum 

D. 

fortibus 

acribus 

potentibus 

fortioribus 

A. 

fortes 4 

fortia 

acres 4 acria 

potentes 4 potentia 

fortiores fortiora 

Ab. 

fortibus 

acribus 

potentibus 

fortioribus 

9 

Present participles follow the declension ot* potens 

except 4 For -Is ( acc. pi. ) see Ch. 16. 



that they have -e in the ablative singular when used as genuine 5 For irregular plQs see Ch. 27. 
participles. 


PRONOUNS 



Demonstrative 


hie, this 

M. F. N. 

Sg- 

ille, that 
G. 

D. 

A. 

Ah. 

Sg- 

N. : hie 
G.: hums 
D.: huic 

A.: A.: hunc 
Ab.: hoc 

PL 

N.: hi 
G.: ho mm 
D.: his 
A.: hos 
Ab.: his 

Sg. 

N.: haec 
G.: huius 
D.: huic 
A.: hanc 
Ab.: hac 


N.: hae 
G.: harum 
D.: his 
A.: has 



Ab.: his 


N.: hoc 
G.: huius 
D.: huic 
A.: hoc 
Ab.: hoc 

N.: haec 
G.: ho mm 
D.: his 
A.: haec 
Ab.: his 

N.: ille 
G.: ill I us 
D. : ill I 
A.: ilium 
Ab.: illo 

N.: ill I 
G.: illorum 
D.: ill I s 
A.: illos 
Ab.: ill Is 

N.: ilia 
G.: ill I us 
D.: ill I 
A.: illam 
Ab.: ilia 

N.: illae 
G.: ill arum 
D.: ill I s 
A.: illas 
Ab.: ill Is 



JV.: illud 
G.: ill I us 
D.: ill i 
A.: illud 
Ab.: illo 

JV.: ilia 
G.: illdrum 
D.: ill is 
A.: ilia 
Ab.: ill is 

Relative Interrogative*? Intensive 

qui, who, which quis, who? ipse, himself, etc. 

Sg- 

JV.: qui 
G.: cuius 
D.: cui 
A.: quem 
Ab.: quo 

JV.: qui 
G.: quorum 
D.: quibus 
A.: qubs 
Ab.: quibus 

JV.: quae 
G.: cuius 
D.: cui 
A.: quam 
Ab.: qua 


JV.: quae 
G.: quorum 
D.: quibus 


A.: quas 
Ab.: quibus 

N.: quod 
G.: cuius 
D.: cui 
A.: quod 
Ab.: quo 

N.: quae 
G.: quorum 
D.: quibus 
A.: quae 
Ab.: quibus 

N.: quis 
G.: cuius 
D.: cui 
A.: quem 
Ab.: quo 

(Plural is same as that of relative.) 

N.: quid 
G.: cuius 
D.: cui 
A.: quid 
Ab.: quo 

N.: ipse 
G.: ipslus 
D.: ipsl 
A.: ipsum 
Ab.: ipso 


N.: ipsl 
G.: ipsbrum 



D.: ipsls 
A.: ipsos 
Ab.: ipsls 

N.: ipsa 
G.: ipsius 
D.: ipsi 
A.: ipsam 
Ab.: ipsa 

N.: ipsae 
G.: ipsarum 
D.: ipsis 
A.: ipsas 
Ab.: ipsls 

N.: ipsum 
G.: ipsius 
D.: ipsi 
A.: ipsum 
Ab.: ipso 

N.: ipsa 
G.: ipsorum 
D.: ipsis 
A.: ipsa 
Ab.: ipsis 


PRONOUNS 

Demonstrative 

is, this, that, he, she, it idem, the same 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

Sg- 



N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 

PL 

N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 

is 

eius 

el 

eum 

eo 

el,ii 
eorum 
eis, iis 
eos 
eis 

ea 

eius 

el 

earn 

ea 


eae 
earum 
eis, iis 
eas 
eis 


id 



eius 

el 

id 

ed 

ea 

edrum 
els, iis 
ea 
els 

idem 

eiusdem 

eidem 

eundem 

eddem 
eidem, idem 
edrundem 
e i sdemz 
edsdem 
e i sdem 

eadem 

eiusdem 

eidem 

eandem 

eadem 

eaedem 
earundem 
el sdem 
e a sdem 
e I sdem 

idem 

eiusdem 


eldem 

idem 

eddem 


eadem 
edrundem 
e I sdem 
eadem 
e I sdem 

Irregular Adjectives*} Personals Reflexives 

solus, alone, only sui, himself, herself, itself 

M. F. N. ego, I to, you 
Sg- 

N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 

PI. 

N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 

solus 
soli us 
soli 
solum 
solo 

soli 

sdldrum 

sdlis 

solos 

sdlis 


sola 
solIus 
soli 
so lam 
sola 

solae 
so la rum 
soils 
solas 
soils 

solum 
solIus 
soli 
solum 
solo 

sola 

solo rum 
soils 
sola 
soils 

ego 
me I 
mihi 
me 
me 


nos 

I nostrum 
nostrl 
nobis 
nos 



nobis 


tu 

tui 

tibi 

te 

to 


vbs 

vestrum 

vestrl 

vobls 

vbs 

vobls 


sul 10 
sibi 
sen 
sen 


sul 

sibi 

sen 

sen 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


Positive 

Regular: longus, -a, -um (long) 

Regular: fortis, -e (brave) 

Regular: fellx, gen. fellcis, (happy) 
Regular: sapiens, gen. sapientis (wise) 
Regular: facilis, -e (easy) 

Regular: liber, -era, -erum (free) 

Regular: pulcher, -chra, -chrum (beautiful) 





Regular: acer, acris, acre (keen) 


Irregular: bonus, -a, -um (good) 
Irregular: magnus, -a, -um (large) 
Irregular: malus, -a, -um (bad) 
Irregular: multus, -a, -um (much) 
Irregular: parvus, -a, -um (small) 
Irregular: (prae, pro) 

Irregular: superus, -a, -um (that above) 

Comparative 
Regular: longior, -ius 
Regular: fortior, -ius 
Regular: fcllcior, -ius 
Regular: sapientior, -ius 
Regular: facilior, -ius 
Regular: liberior, -ius 
Regular: pulchrior, -ius 
Regular: acrior -ius 


Irregular: melior, -ius 
Irregular: maior, -ius 
Irregular: peior, -ius 
Irregular:—, plus 
Irregular: minor, minus 
Irregular: prior, -ius (former) 
Irregular: superior, -ius 
Superlative 

Regular: longissimus, -a, -um 
Regular: fortissimus, -a, -um 
Regular: fcl Icissimus, -a, -um 
Regular: sapientissimus, -a, -um 
Regular: facillimus, -a, -um 
Regular: liberrimus, -a, -um 
Regular: pulcherrimus, -a, -um 
Regular: acerrimus, -a, -um 



Irregular: optimus, -a, -um 
Irregular: maximus, -a, -um 
Irregular: pessimus, -a, -um 
Irregular: plfirimus, -a, -um 
Irregular: minimus, -a, -um 
Irregular: primus, -a, -um 
Irregular: summus (supremus), -a, -um 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


Positive 

Regular: longe (far) 

Regular: fortiter ( bravely) 
Regular: fcllciter ( happily) 
Regular: sapienter ( wisely ) 
Regular: facile ( easily) 
Regular: llberc ( freely) 
Regular: pulchrc ( beautifully) 
Regular: acriter (keenly) 

Irregular: bene (well) 
Irregular: magnopere (greatly) 
Irregular: male (badly) 
Irregular: multum (much) 
Irregular: parum (little) 
Irregular: (prae, pro) 
Irregular: diu (a long time) 
Comparative 
Regular: longius 
Regular: fortius 
Regular: fcllcius 
Regular: sapientius 
Regular: facilius 
Regular: liberius 
Regular: pulchrius 



Regular: acrius 


Irregular: melius 
Irregular: magis 
Irregular: peius 
Irregular: plus 
Irregular: minus 
Irregular: prius ( before ) 
Irregular: diutius 

Superlative 
Regular: longissime 
Regular: fortissimo 
Regular: fcllcissimc 
Regular: sapientissime 
Regular: facillime 
Regular: llberrime 
Regular: pulcherrime 
Regular: acerrime 

Irregular: optime 
Irregular: maxime 
Irregular: pessime 
Irregular: plurimum 
Irregular: minimc 
Irregular: primum; prime 
Irregular: diutissime 


NUMERALS 


Cardinals: 1. unus, -a, -um 
Ordinals: primus, -a, -um 
Roman Numerals: I 
Cardinals: 2. duo, duae, duo 
Ordinals: secundus, alter 



Roman Numerals: II 
Cardinals: 3. tres, tria 
Ordinals: tertius 
Roman Numerals: III 
Cardinals: 4. quattuor 
Ordinals: quartus 
Roman Numerals: IIII; IV 
Cardinals: 5. qulnque 
Ordinals: qulntus 
Roman Numerals: V 
Cardinals: 6. sex 
Ordinals: sextus 
Roman Numerals: VI 
Cardinals: 7. septem 
Ordinals: septimus 
Roman Numerals: VII 
Cardinals: 8. octd 
Ordinals: octavus 
Roman Numerals: VIII 
Cardinals: 9. novem 
Ordinals: nonus 
Roman Numerals: VIIII; IX 
Cardinals: 10. decern 
Ordinals: decimus 
Roman Numerals: X 
Cardinals: 11. undecim 
Ordinals: undecimus 
Roman Numerals: XI 
Cardinals: 12. duodecim 
Ordinals: duodecimus 
Roman Numerals: XII 
Cardinals: 13. tredecim 
Ordinals: tertiusdecimus 
Roman Numerals: XIII 
Cardinals: 14. quattuordecim 
Ordinals: quartus decimus 
Roman Numerals: XIIII; XIV 
Cardinals: 15. qulndecim 
Ordinals: qulntus decimus 



Roman Numerals: XV 

Cardinals: 16. sedecim 

Ordinals: sextus decimus 

Roman Numerals: XVI 

Cardinals: 17. septendecim 

Ordinals: septimus decimus 

Roman Numerals: XVII 

Cardinals: 18. duodevlgintl 

Ordinals: duodcvicesimus 

Roman Numerals: XVIII 

Cardinals: 19. undeviginti 

Ordinals: undevicesimus 

Roman Numerals: XVIIII; XIX 

Cardinals: 20. viginti 

Ordinals: vlcesimus 

Roman Numerals: XX 

Cardinals: 21. vigintlunus, onus et viginti 

Ordinals: vicesimus primus 

Roman Numerals: XXI 

Cardinals: 30. tri ginta 

Ordinals: tricesimus 

Roman Numerals: XXX 

Cardinals: 40. quadra ginta 

Ordinals: quadragcsimus 

Roman Numerals: XXXX, XL 

Cardinals: 50. qulnquaginta 

Ordinals: qulnquagcsimus 

Roman Numerals: L 

Cardinals: 60. sexaginta 

Ordinals: sexagcsimus 

Roman Numerals: LX 

Cardinals: 70. septuaginta 

Ordinals: septuagcsimus 

Roman Numerals: LXX 

Cardinals: 80. octoginta 

Ordinals: octd gcsimus 

Roman Numerals: LXXX 

Cardinals: 90. nonaginta 

Ordinals: nonagcsimus 



Roman Numerals: LXXXX; XC 
Cardinals: 100. centum 
Ordinals: centesimus 
Roman Numerals: C 
Cardinals: 101. centum onus 
Ordinals: centesimus primus 
Roman Numerals: Cl 
Cardinals: 200. ducentl, -ae, -a 
Ordinals: duocentcsimus 
Roman Numerals: CC 
Cardinals: 300. trecentl 
Ordinals: trecentesimus 
Roman Numerals: CCC 
Cardinals: 400. quadringenti 
Ordinals: quadringentesimus 
Roman Numerals: CCCC 
Cardinals: 500. quingentl 
Ordinals: qulngentesimus 
Roman Numerals: D 
Cardinals: 600. sescentl 
Ordinals: sescentesimus 
Roman Numerals: DC 
Cardinals: 700. septingentl 
Ordinals: septingentesimus 
Roman Numerals: DCC 
Cardinals: 800. octingentl 
Ordinals: octingentesimus 
Roman Numerals: DCCC 
Cardinals: 900. nongentl 
Ordinals: ndngentcsimus 
Roman Numerals: DCCCC 
Cardinals: 1000. mille 
Ordinals: mlllcsimus 
Roman Numerals: M 
Cardinals: 2000. duo mllia 
Ordinals: bis mlllcsimus 
Roman Numerals: MM 



Declension of Numerals 

For the declension of unus see Ch. 9 or solus above. 

For duo, tres, and mi lie see Ch. 15. 

The forms from trecenti through nongentl are declined in the plural like 

ducentl, -ae, -a. 

The ordinals are declined like pr I mus, -a, -um. 

The other forms are indeclinable. 


CONJUGATIONS 1-4 


Principal Parts: lstdaudo 
Principal Parts: 2nd:moneo 
Principal Parts: 3rd: ago 
Principal Parts: 4fh:audio 
Principal Parts: 3rd(-io): capio 

laudare 

moncre 

agere 

audlre 

capere 

laudavl 

monui 

eg I 

audlvl 
cop I 

laudatum 

monitum 

actum 

auditum 

captum 


Indicative Active 

Present: laudo 
Present: laudas 



Present: laudat 
Present: laudamus 
Present: laudatis 
Present: laudant 

moned 

moncs 

monet 

moncmus 

monctis 

monent 

ago 

agis 

agit 

agimus 

agitis 

agunt 

audio 

audls 

audit 

audimus 

auditis 

audiunt 

capid 

capis 

capit 

capimus 

capitis 

capiunt 

Imperfect: laudabam 
Imperfect: laudabas 
Imperfect: laudabat 
Imperfect: laudabamus 



Imperfect: laudabatis 
Imperfect: laudabant 


moncbam 

monebas 

moncbat 

monebamus 

monebatis 

monebant 

agcbam 

agcbas 

agcbat 

agcbamus 

agcbatis 

agcbant 

audicbam 

audicbas 

audicbat 

audicbamus 

audicbatis 

audicbant 

capicbam 

capicbas 

capicbat 

capicbamus 

capicbatis 

capiebant 

Future: laudabo 
Future: laudabis 
Future: laudabit 
Future: laudabimus 
Future: laudabitis 
Future: laudabunt 



monebb 

monebis 

monebit 

monebimus 

monebitis 

monebunt 

agam 

ages 

aget 

agemus 

agetis 

agent 

audiam 

audios 

audiet 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient 

capiam 

capies 

capiet 

capicmus 

capietis 

capient 

Perfect: laudavl 
Perfect: laudavisti 
Perfect: laudavit 
Perfect: laudavimus 
Perfect: laudavistis 
Perfect: laudaverunt 

monui 



moralist I 

monuit 

monuimus 

monuistis 

monucrunt 

eg I 

egistl 

cgit 

egimus 

egistis 

egerunt 

audlvl 

audivisti 

audivit 

audlvimus 

audlvistis 

audiverunt 

cep I 

cepisti 

cepit 

cepimus 

cepistis 

ceperunt 

Pluperfect: laudaveram 
Pluperfect: laudaveras 
Pluperfect: laudaverat 
Pluperfect: laudaveramus 
Pluperfect: laudaveratis 
Pluperfect: laudaverant 


monueram 

monuera 

monuerat 



monueramus 

monueratis 

monuerant 

egeram 

cgeras 

cgerat 

egeramus 

cgeratis 

cgerant 

audlveram 

audlveras 

audlverat 

audlveramus 

audlveratis 

audlverant 


ccperam 

ccperas 

ccperat 

ccperamus 

ccperatis 

ccperant 


Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 


laudavero 

laudaveris 

laudaverit 

laudaverimus 

laudaveritis 

laudaverint 


monuero 

monueris 

monuerit 

monuerimus 

monueritis 



monuerint 


egerd 

egeris 

egerit 

egerimus 

egeritis 

egerint 

audlverd 

audlveris 

audlverit 

audlverimus 

audlveritis 

audiverint 

ceperd 

ceperis 

ceperit 

ccperimus 

ccperitis 

ccperint 

Principal Parts 

1st; laudo laud are 
monere 

laudavl laudatum 2nd: moneo 

agere 

eg I 

actum 

monul monitum 3rd: ago 

4th: audio 

audlre 

audlvl auditum 3rd (-id): capid 

capere 

cep I captum 

Present laudo 

Indicative Active 



moneo 

ago 

audio capio 
laudat 
monet 
agit 

audit capit 
laudas 

Subjunctive Active 

Present: laudem 
Present: laudcs 
Present: laudet 
Present: laudcmus 
Present: laudctis 
Present: laudent 

moneam 

moneas 

moneat 

moneamus 

moneatis 

moneant 

agam 

agas 

agat 

agamus 

agatis 

agant 

audiam 

audias 

audiat 

audiamus 

audiatis 

audiant 


capiam 



capias 

capiat 

capiamus 

capiatis 

capiant 

Imperfect: laudarem 
Imperfect: laudares 
Imperfect: laudaret 
Imperfect: laudarcmus 
Imperfect: laudaretis 
Imperfect: laudarent 

moncrem 

moncrcs 

moncret 

moncrcmus 

moncrctis 

moncrent 



agerem 

agercs 

ageret 

agercmus 

ageretis 

agerent 

audlrem 

audlres 

audlret 

audlremus 

audlretis 

audlrent 

caperem 

capercs 

caperet 

capercmus 

caperctis 

caperent 

Perfect: laudaverim 
Perfect: laudaverls 
Perfect: laudaverit 
Perfect: laud aver I mus 
Perfect: laud aver I tis 
Perfect: laudaverint 

monuerim 

monuerls 

monuerit 

monuerlmus 

monuerltis 

monuerint 

cgerim 

egerls 



cgerit 

cgerlmus 

egerltis 

egerint 

audlverim 

audlverls 

audlverit 

audlverlmus 

audlverltis 

audlverint 

ccperim 

coperIs 

ceperit 

ccperlmus 

ccperltis 

ccperint 

Pluperfect: laudavissem 
Pluperfect: laudavisses 
Pluperfect: laudavisset 
Pluperfect: laudavisscmus 
Pluperfect: laudavissctis 
Pluperfect: laudavissent 

monuissem 

monuisscs 

monuisset 

monuisscmus 

monuissctis 

monuissent 

cgissem 

cgisscs 

cgisset 

cgisscmus 



cgissetis 

egissent 

audlvissem 

audlvisses 

audlvisset 

audlvisscmus 

audlvissctis 

audlvissent 

cepissem 

ccpisscs 

cepisset 

ccpisscmus 

ccpissctis 

ccpissent 

Present Imperative Active 

lauda 

laudate 

mono 

moncte 

age 

agite 

audi 

audite 

cape 

capite 


Indicative Passive 

Present: laudor 
Present: laudaris(-re) 



Present: laudatur 
Present: laudamur 
Present: laudaminl 
Present: laudantur 

moneor 

moneris(-re) 

monetur 

moncmur 

moncmin I 

monentur 

agor 

ageris(-re) 
agitur 
agimur 
agimin I 
aguntur 

audior 

audlris(-re) 

audltur 

audlmur 

audlmini 

audiuntur 

capior 

caperis(-re) 

capitur 

capimur 

capiminl 

capiuntur 

Imperfect: laudabar 
Imperfect: laudabaris(-re) 
Imperfect: laudabatur 
Imperfect: laudabamur 



Imperfect: laudabaminl 
Imperfect: laudabantur 

moncbar 

moncbaris(-re) 

moncbatur 

moncbamur 

moncbaminl 

moncbantur 

agcbar 

agcbaris(-re) 

agcbatur 

agcbamur 

agcbaminl 

agcbantur 

audicbar 

audicbaris(-re) 

audicbatur 

audicbamur 

audicbamin I 

audicbantur 

capicbar 

capicbaris(-re) 

capicbatur 

capicbamur 

capicbaminl 

capicbantur 

Future: laudabor 
Future: laudaberis(-re) 
Future: laudabitur 
Future: laudabimur 
Future: laudabiminl 
Future: laudabuntur 



moncbor 

moncberis(-re) 

monebitur 

monebimur 

moncbiminl 

monebuntur 

agar 

ageris(-re) 

agctur 

agcmur 

agcminl 

agentur 

audiar 

audicris(-re) 

audictur 

audicmur 

audicmin I 

audientur 

capiar 

capicris(-re) 
capictur 
capicmur 
capieminl 
ca ientur 

Perfect: laudatusjj sum 
Perfect: laudatus es 
Perfect: laudatus est 
Perfect: laudatl sumus 
Perfect: laudatl estis 
Perfect: laudatl sunt 


monitus sum 


monitus es 
monitus est 
monitl sumus 
monitl estis 
monitl sunt 

actus sum 
actus es 
actus est 
act I sumus 
act I estis 
act I sunt 

auditus sum 
auditus es 
auditus est 
audit! sumus 
audit! estis 
audit! sunt 

captus sum 
captus es 
captus est 
capti sumus 
capti estis 
capti sunt 

Pluperfect: laudatus eram 
Pluperfect: laudatus eras 
Pluperfect: laudatus erat 
Pluperfect: laud at I eramus 
Pluperfect: laud at I eratis 
Pluperfect: laud at I erant 

monitus eram 
monitus eras 
monitus erat 




monitl eramus 
monitl eratis 
monitl erant 

actus eram 
actus eras 
actus erat 
actl eramus 
actl eratis 
actl erant 

auditus eram 
audltus eras 
auditus erat 
audit! eramus 
auditi eratis 
auditi erant 

captus eram 
captus eras 
captus erat 
capti eramus 
capti eratis 
capti erant 

Future Perfect: laudatus erd 
Future Perfect: laudatus eris 
Future Perfect: laudatus erit 
Future Perfect: laudati erimus 
Future Perfect: laudati eritis 
Future Perfect: laudati erunt 

monitus erd 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 
moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 




monitl erunt 


actus erd 
actus eris 
actus erit 
act I erimus 
act I eritis 
act I erunt 

audltus erd 
audltus eris 
auditus erit 
audit! erimus 
audit! eritis 
auditi erunt 

captus erd 
captus eris 
captus erit 
capti erimus 
capti eritis 
capti erunt 


Subunctive Passive 

Present: lauder 
Present: lauderis(-re) 

Present: laudetur 
Present: laudemur 
Present: laudemini 
Present: laudentur 

monear 

monearis(-re) 

moneatur 

moneamur 

moneamini 

moneantur 




agar 

agaris(-re) 

agatur 

agamur 

agamini 

agantur 

audiar 

audiaris(-re) 

audiatur 

audiamur 

audiaminl 

audiantur 

capiar 

capiaris(-re) 

capiatur 

capiamur 

capiaminl 

capiantur 

Imperfect: laudarer 
Imperfect: laudarcris(-re) 
Imperfect: laudarctur 
Imperfect: laudarcmur 
Imperfect: laudarcmini 
Imperfect: laudarentur 

moncrer 

moncrcris(-re) 

moncrctur 

moncrcmur 

moncrcminl 

moncrentur 


agerer 



agereris(-re) 
ageretur 
ageremur 
agercmin I 
agerentur 

audirer 
audlreris(-re) 
audlretur 
aud I rcmur 
aud i remin I 
audlrentur 

caperer 

capereris(-re) 

caperetur 

caperemur 

capercminl 

caperentur 

Perfect: laudiitus sim 
Perfect: laudatus sis 
Perfect: laudatus sit 
Perfect: laudatl slmus 
Perfect: laudatl sltis 
Perfect: laudatl sint 

monitus sim 
monitus sis 
monitus sit 
monitl slmus 
monitl sltis 
monitl sint 


actus sim 
actus sis 
actus sit 



act I slmus 
acti sltis 
act I sint 

audltus sim 
audltus sis 
audltus sit 
audit! simus 
auditi sitis 
auditi sint 

captus sim 
captus s i s 
captus sit 
capti simus 
capti sitis 
capti sint 

Pluperfect: laudatus essem 
Pluperfect: laudatus esses 
Pluperfect: laudatus esset 
Pluperfect: laudati essemus 
Pluperfect: laudati essetis 
Pluperfect: laudati essent 

monitus essem 
monitus esses 
monitus esset 
moniti essemus 
moniti essetis 
moniti essent 

actus essem 
actus esses 
actus esset 
acti essemus 
acti essetis 




act I essent 


audltus essem 
audltus esses 
audltus esset 
audltl essemus 
audltl essetis 
audltl essent 

captus essem 
captus esses 
captus esset 
captl essemus 
captl essetis 
captl essent 


Present Imperative Passive 

In classical Latin, passive form imperatives are found chiefly in deponent verbs 
(for forms, see Ch. 34). 


Participles 

Active: Pres. 

Active: Fut. 

laudans 
laudato rus 

monens 

monitiirus 

agens 
act urus 


audiens 

audlturus 



capicns 

capturus 

Passive: Perf. 
Passive: Fut. 

laudatus 

laudandus 

monitus 

monendus 

actus 

agendus 

auditus 

audiendus 

captus 

capiendus 


Infinitives 

Active: Pres. 

Active: Perf. 

Active: Fut. 

udare 

audavisse 

udatur 

monere 
monuisse 
monitiirus esse 

agere 

egisse 



acturus esse 


audlre 
audlvisse 
audlturus esse 

capere 
cepisse 
capturus esse 

Passive: Pres. 
Passive: Perf. 
Passive: Fut. 

laudarl 
laudatus esse 
laudatum iri 

monerl 
monitus esse 
monitum Iri 

agl 

actus esse 
actum Iri 

audlrl 
audltus esse 
audltum Iri 

cap I 

captus esse 
captum Iri 


DEPONENT VERBS 


Principal Parts: 1st Conj .: 



Principal Parts: 2nd Conj.: 
Principal Parts: 3rd Conj.: 
Principal Parts: 4th Conj.: 
Principal Parts: 3rd (-id): 

hortor 

fateor 

sequor 

molior 

patior 

hortarl 

fatcrl 

sequi 

molirl 

pati 

hortatus sum (urge) 
fassus sum ( confess ) 
seciitus sum ( follow ) 
molltus sum (work at) 
passus sum ( suffer) 


Indicative 


Present: hortor 
Present: hortaris(-re) 
Present: hortatur 
Present: hortamur 
Present: hortaminl 
Present: hortantur 

fateor 

fatcris(-re) 

fatctur 

fatcmur 

fatcminl 



fatentur 


sequor 

sequeris(-re) 

sequitur 

sequimur 

sequiminl 

sequuntur 

molior 

mollris(-re) 

molltur 

mollmur 

mol I min I 

moliuntur 

patior 

pateris(-re) 

patitur 

patimur 

patimini 

patiuntur 

Imperfect: hortabar 
Imperfect: hortabaris(-re) 
Imperfect: hortabatur 
Imperfect: hortabamur 
Imperfect: hortabamini 
Imperfect: hortabantur 

fatcbar 

fatcbaris(-re) 

fatcbatur 

fatcbamur 

fatcbaminl 

fatcbantur 



sequebar 

sequcbaris(-re) 

sequebatur 

sequcbamur 

sequcbaminl 

sequcbantur 

molicbar 

mbliebaris(-re) 

moliebatur 

molicbamur 

moliebaminl 

molicbantur 

paticbar 

paticbaris(-re) 

paticbatur 

paticbamur 

paticbaminl 

paticbantur 

Imperfect: hortabor 
Imperfect: hortaberis(-re) 
Imperfect: hortabitur 
Imperfect: hortabimur 
Imperfect: hortabiminl 
Imperfect: hortabuntur 

fatcbor 

fatcberis(-re) 

fatcbitur 

fatcbimur 

fatcbimin I 

fatcbuntur 

sequar 

sequcris(-re) 



sequetur 

sequemur 

sequeminl 

sequentur 

moliar 

molieris(-re) 

molietur 

moliemur 

moliemini 

molientur 

patiar 

patieris(-re) 

patictur 

paticmur 

paticminl 

patientur 

Imperfect: hortatus sum 
Imperfect: hortatus es 
Imperfect: hortatus est 
Imperfect: hortatl sumus 
Imperfect: hortatl estis 
Imperfect: hortatl sunt 

fassus sum 
fassus es 
fassus est 
fassl sumus 
fassi estis 
fassl sunt 

secutus sum 
sectitus es 
secutus est 
secuti sumus 



sec tit I estis 
sec tit I sunt 


molltus sum 
molltus es 
molltus est 
molltl sumus 
moll11 estis 
mollti sunt 

passus sum 
passus es 
passus est 
pass! sumus 
pass! estis 
pass! sunt 

Pluperfect: hortatus eram 
Pluperfect: hortatus eras 
Pluperfect: hortatus erat 
Pluperfect: hortati eramus 
Pluperfect: hortati eratis 
Pluperfect: hortati erant 

fassus eram 
fassus eras 
fassus erat 
fassl eramus 
fassl eratis 
fassl erant 

sectitus eram 
sectitus eras 
sectitus erat 
sec fit I eramus 
sec tit I eratis 
sec tit I erant 



molltus eram 
molltus eras 
molltus erat 
mollti eramus 
moll11 eratis 
mollti erant 


passus eram 
passus eras 
passus erat 
pass! eramus 
pass! eratis 
pass I erant 


Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 
Future Perfect: 


hortatus ero 
hortatus eris 
hortatus erit 
hortatl erimus 
hortatl eritis 
hortatl erunt 


fassus ero 
fassus eris 
fassus erit 
fassl erimus 
fassi eritis 
fassl erunt 


secfitus ero 
sectitus eris 
secdtus erit 
sec ut I erimus 
sec tit I eritis 
sec ut I erunt 


molltus ero 



molltus eris 
molltus erit 
molltl erimus 
moll11 eritis 
molltl erunt 

passus ero 
passus eris 
passus erit 
pass! erimus 
pass I eritis 
pass! erunt 


Subjunctive 

Present: horter 
Present: horteris(-re) 

Present: hortctur 
Present: hortcmur 
Present: hortcminl 
Present: hortentur 

fatear 

fatearis(-re) 
fateatur 
fateamur 
fate a mini 
fateantur 

sequar 

sequaris(-re) 

sequatur 

sequamur 

sequaminl 

sequantur 


moliar 

moliaris(-re) 



moliatur 

moliamur 

moliaminl 

moliantur 

patiar 

patiaris(-re) 

patiatur 

patiamur 

patiaminl 

patiantur 

Imperfect: hortarer 
Imperfect: hortarcris(-re) 
Imperfect: hortarctur 
Imperfect: hortarcmur 
Imperfect: hortarcminl 
Imperfect: hortarentur 

fatcrer 

fatcrcris(-re) 

fatcrctur 

fatcrcmur 

fatcrcmin I 

fatcrentur 

sequerer 

sequercris(-re) 

sequerctur 

sequercmur 

sequercmini 

sequerentur 

mollrer 

mollrcris(-re) 

mollrctur 

mollrcmur 



mol I remini 
molirentur 


paterer 

patereris(-re) 

pateretur 

pateremur 

patercmini 

paterentur 

Perfect: hortatus sim 
Perfect: hortatus sis 
Perfect: hortatus sit 
Perfect: hortatl slmus 
Perfect: hortatl sltis 
Perfect: hortatl sint 

fassus sim 
fassus sis 
fassus sit 
fassi simus 
fassi sitis 
fassi sint 

seciitus sim 
seciitus sis 
seciitus sit 
secuti simus 
seciiti sitis 
seciiti sint 

molitus sim 
molitus sis 
molitus sit 
moliti simus 
moliti sitis 
moliti sint 



passus sim 
passus sis 
passus sit 
pass! slmus 
pass! sltis 
ass I sint 

Pluperfect: hortatus essem 
Pluperfect: hortatus esses 
Pluperfect: hortatus esset 
Pluperfect: hortati essemus 
Pluperfect: hortati essetis 
Pluperfect: hortati essent 

fassus essem 
fassus esses 
fassus esset 
fassl essemus 
fassi essetis 
fassl essent 

seciitus essem 
seciitus esses 
secutus esset 
sec tit I essemus 
sec tit I essetis 
sec tit I essent 

molltus essem 
molltus esses 
molltus esset 
moll11 essemus 
moll11 essetis 
moll11 essent 


passus essem 



passus esses 
passus esset 
pass! essemus 
pass! essetis 
pass! essent 

Present Imperative 

hortare 

hortaminl 

fatere 

fatemini 

sequere 

sequiminl 

mol ire 
mol i min I 

patere 

patiminl 

Participles 

Pres, hortans 
Perf. hortatus 
Fut. hortatiirus 
Ger. hortandus 

fatens 

fassus 

fassurus 

fatendus 

sequens seciitus 
sec utu rus 
sequendus 



mdliens 
mdlltus 
mol I turns 
mdliendus 

patiens 
passus 
passurus 
patiendus 


Infinitives 

Pres, hortarl 
Perf. hortatus esse 
Fut. hortatiirus esse 


faterl 
fassus esse 
fassurus esse 

sequi 

secutus esse 
sec utii rus esse 


mollrl 
molitus esse 
moliturns esse 

pat I 

passus esse 
passu ms esse 


IRREGULAR VERBS 

Principal Parts: sum 
Principal Parts: possum void 
Principal Parts: nolo 
Principal Parts: maid 



Principal Parts: eo 


esse 

posse 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

ire 

fui 

potul 

volui 

nolul 

malul 

ii 

fut urum 
itum 

(be) 

(be able, can) 

(wish, be willing) 

(not to wish, be unwiling) 
(prefer) 

(go) 


Indicative^ 


Present: sum 
Present: es 
Present: est 
Present: sumus 
Present: estis 
Present: sunt 


possum 

potes 


potest 

possumus 

potestis 

possunt 

volo 

vis 

vult 

volumus 

vultis 

volunt 

nolo 
nonvls 
non vult 
nolumus 
non vultis 
nolunt 


malo 
mavis 
m a vult 
malumus 
m a vultis 
malunt 


eo 

Is 

it 

Imus 

Itis 

eunt 

Imperfect: eram 
Imperfect: eras 
Imperfect: erat 
Imperfect: eramus 



Imperfect: eratis 
Imperfect: erant 


poteram 

poteras 

poterat 

poteramus 

poteratis 

poterant 

volcbam 

volcbas 

volebat 

volcbamus 

volcbatis 

volcbant 

nolcbam 

nolebas 

nolcbat 

nolcbamus 

nolcbatis 

nolcbant 

malcbam 

malebas 

malcbat 

malebamus 

malebatis 

malcbant 

ibam 
Ibas 
I bat 
Ibamus 
Ibatis 
I bant 


Future: ero 
Future: eris 
Future: erit 
Future: erimus 
Future: eritis 
Future: erunt 

poterd 

poteris 

poterit 

poterimus 

poteritis 

poterunt 

volam 

voles 

volet 

volemus 

voletis 

volent 

no lam 
noles 
no let 
nolemus 
noletis 
no lent 

malam 

males 

malet 

malemus 

maletis 

malent 


I bo 



ibis 
ibit 
Ibimus 
Ibitis 
I bunt 

Perfect: fui 
Perfect: fuisti 
Perfect: fuit 
Perfect: fuimus 
Perfect: fuistis 
Perfect: fucrunt 

potui 

potuisti 

potuit 

potuimus 

potuistis 

potucrunt 

volui 

voluisti 

voluit 

voluimus 

voluistis 

volucrunt 

nblul 

noluistl 

noluit 

noluimus 

nbluistis 

nblucrunt 

malul 

maluistl 

maluit 



maluimus 

maluistis 

malucrunt 


ii 

I stl 
iit 

iimus 

istis 

icrunt 

Pluperfect: fueram 
Pluperfect: fueras 
Pluperfect: etc. 

potueram 

potueras 

etc. 

volueram 

volueras 

etc. 

nolueram 

nolueras 

etc. 

malueram 

malueras 

etc. 

ieram 

ieras 

etc. 


Future Perfect: fuero 



Future Perfect: fueris 
Future Perfect: etc. 

potuero 

potueris 

etc. 

voluero 

volueris 

etc. 

noluero 

nolueris 

etc. 

maluero 

malueris 

etc. 

iero 

ieris 

etc. 


Subjunctive 

Present: sim 
Present: sis 
Present: sit 
Present: slmus 
Present: sltis 
Present: sint 

possim 

possls 

possit 

posslmus 

possltis 

possint 



velim 

veils 

velit 

vellmus 

velltis 

velint 

nolim 
noils 
no lit 
nollmus 
no litis 
no lint 

malim 

malls 

malit 

mallmus 

malltis 

malint 

earn 

eas 

eat 

eamus 

eatis 

eant 

Imperfect: essem 
Imperfect: esses 
Imperfect: esset 
Imperfect: essemus 
Imperfect: essetis 
Imperfect: essent 


possem 



posses 

posset 

possemus 

possetis 

possent 

vellem 

velles 

vellet 

vellemus 

velletis 

vellent 

no Hem 

nolles 

nollet 

nollemus 

nolletis 

nollent 

m,illem 

malles 

mallet 

mallemus 

malletis 

mallent 

irem 
ires 
I ret 
Iremus 
iretis 
I rent 


Perfect: fuerim 
Perfect: fuerls 
Perfect: fuerit 



Perfect: fuerlmus 
Perfect: fuerltis 
Perfect: fuerint 


potuerim 

potuerls 

potuerit 

potuerlmus 

potuerltis 

potuerint 

voluerim 

voluerls 

voluerit 

voluerlmus 

voluerltis 

voluerint 

noluerim 

noluerls 

noluerit 

noluerlmus 

noluerltis 

noluerint 

maluerim 

maluerls 

maluerit 

maluerlmus 

maluerltis 

maluerint 

ierim 

ierls 

ierit 

ierlmus 

ierltis 



ierint 


Pluperfect: fuissem 
Pluperfect: fuisscs 
Pluperfect: fuisset 
Pluperfect: fuisscmus 
Pluperfect: fuissctis 
Pluperfect: fuissent 

potuissem 

potuisses 

potuisset 

potuisscmus 

potuissetis 

potuissent 

voluissem 

voluisscs 

voluisset 

voluissemus 

voluissctis 

voluissent 

noluissem 

noluisses 

noluisset 

noluisscmus 

noluissctis 

noluissent 

maluissem 

maluisscs 

maluisset 

maluisscmus 

maluissctis 

maluissent 



Issem 
Isscs 
Isset 
I sscmus 
I ssctis 
I ssent 

Present Imperative: es 
Present Imperative: este 


noli 

nollte 


I 

Ite 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Put. 

Ger. 


Participles 


futurus 


potcns 



volcns 


nolens 


ions (gen. euntis) 
itum 
it u rus 
eundus 


Pr. 


Pf. 

Fu. 


Infnitives 


esse 

fuisse 

futurus esse or fore 


posse 

potuisse 



velle 

voluisse 


nolle 

nbluisse 


malle 
malms se 


ire 

Isse 

itfirus esse 


IRREGULAR: fero, ferre, tuli, latum, to bear, carry 

Indicative 

Present Imperfect Future 

Act.: fero 

Act.: fers 

Act.: fert 

Act.: ferimus 

Act.: fertis 

Act.: ferunt 

Pass.: feror 
Pass.: ferris(-re) 

Pass.: fertur 
Pass.: ferimur 
Pass.: ferimini 
Pass.: feruntur 

Act.: fercbam 
Act.: fercbas 
Act.: ferebat 



Act.: ferebamus 
Act.: ferebatis 
Act.: fercbant 

Pass.: fercbar 
Pass.: ferebaris(-re) 

Pass.: fercbatur 
Pass.: ferebamur 
Pass.: fercbaminl 
Pass.: ferebantur 

Act.: feram 
Act.: feres 
Act.: feret 
Act.: feremus 
Act.: feretis 
Act.: ferent 

Pass.: ferar 
Pass.: fereris(-re) 

Pass.: feretur 
Pass.: feremur 
Pass.: fereminl 
Pass.: ferentur 

Perfect Pluperfect Future Perfect 

Act.: tulI 
Act.: tulistl 
Act.: tulit 
Act.: etc. 

Pass.: latus sum 
Pass.: latus es 
Pass.: latus est 
Pass.: etc. 


Act.: tuleram 



Act.: tuleras 
Act.: tulerat 
Act.: etc. 

Pass.: latus eram 
Pass.: latus eras 
Pass.: latus erat 
Pass.: etc. 

Act.: tuler o 
Act.: tuleris 
Act.: tulerit 
Act.: etc. 

Pass.: latus ero 
Pass.: latus eris 
Pass.: latus erit 
Pass.: etc. 


Subjunctive 

Present Imperfect Perfect 

Act.: feram 

Act.: feras 

Act.: ferat 

Act.: feramus 

Act.: feratis 

Act.: ferant 

Pass.: ferar 
Pass.: feraris(-re) 

Pass.: feratur 
Pass.: feramur 
Pass.: feraminl 
Pass.: ferantur 

Act.: ferrem 
Act.: ferrcs 



Act.: ferret 
Act.: ferremus 
Act.: ferretis 
Act.: ferrent 

Pass.: ferrer 
Pass.: ferreris(-re) 
Pass.: ferrctur 
Pass.: ferremur 
Pass.: ferreminl 
Pass.: ferrentur 

Act.: tulerim 
Act.: tulerls 
Act.: tulerit 
Act.: etc. 

Pass.: latus sim 
Pass.: latus sis 
Pass.: latus sit 
Pass.: etc. 

Pluperfect: tulissem 
Pluperfect: tulisscs 
Pluperfect: tulisset 
Pluperfect: etc. 

latus essem 
latus esses 
latus esset 
etc. 


Pres. Imper. Participles Infinitives 

Act.: fer 
Act.: ferte 


Pass.: 



Pass.: 


Act.: Pres. 
Act.: Perf. 
Act.: Fut. 

fercns 
1 aturus 


Pass.: latus 
Pass.: ferendus 

Act.: ferre 
Act.: tulisse 
Act.: laturus esse 

Pass.: ferrl 
Pass.: latus esse 
Pass.: latum IrI 

IRREGULAR: fid, fieri, factus sum, to happen, become; be made, be done 
Indicative 
Pres.: flo 
Pres.: fls 
Pres.: fit 
Pres.: flmus 
Pres.: fltis 
Pres.: flunt 

Impf .: flcbam 
Impf .: flebas 
Impf .: flebat 
Impf .: flcbamus 
Impf .: flebatis 
Impf .: ficbant 



Fut.: flam 
Fut.: fles 
Fut.: flet 
Fut.: flemus 
Fut.: fletis 
Fut.: flent 

Perf.: factus sum 
Perf.: factus es 
Perf.: factus est 
Perf.: factl sumus 
Perf.: factl estis 
Perf.: factl sunt 

Pluperf.: factus eram 
Pluperf.: factus eras 
Pluperf.: factus erat 
Pluperf.: factl eramus 
Pluperf.: factl eratis 
Pluperf.: factl erant 

Fut. Perf.: factus ero 
Fut. Perf.: factus eris 
Fut. Perf.: factus erit 
Fut. Perf.: factl erimus 
Fut. Perf.: factl eritis 
Fut. Perf.: fact! erunt 

Subjunctive 
Pres.: flam 
Pres.: fias 
Pres.: flat 
Pres.: flamus 
Pres.: flatis 
Pres.: flant 
Pres.: Part. 

Pres.: Pres.- 

Pres.: Perf. factus 



Pres.: Fut. faciendus 
Pres.: Imperative: 

Impf.: fierem 
Impf.: fiercs 
Impf.: fieret 
Impf.: fieremus 
Impf.: fieretis 
Impf.: fierent 
Impf.: Inf. 

Impf.: fieri 
Impf.: factus esse 
Impf.: factum Ir! 
Impf.: fl, flte 

Perf.: factus sim 
Perf.: factus sis 
Perf.: factus sit 
Perf.: factl slmus 
Perf.: factl sltis 
Perf.: factl sint 

Pluperf.: factus essem 
Pluperf.: factus esses 
Pluperf.: factus esset 
Pluperf.: factl essemus 
Pluperf.: factl essetis 
Pluperf.: factl essent 
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ABBREVIATIONS S 


General abbreviations employed in the notes: 

abl. : ablative (case) 

acc. : accusative (case) 
act.: active (voice) 

A. D..: after Christ (Lat. anno domini, lit., in the year of the Lord) 
adj.: adjective, adjectival 

adv.: adverb, adverbial 

B. C.: before Christ 

ca.: about, approximately (Lat. circa ) 

cent.: century 

cf.: compare (Lat. confer ) 

conj.: conjunction 

compar.: comparative (degree) 

dat.: dative (case) 

decl.: declension 

dir. obj.: direct object 

ed.: edition; edited by 

e. g.: for example (Lat. exempli gratia ) 

Eng.: English 

esp.: especially 

etc.: and others (Lat. et cetera ) 

f. : feminine 

fut.: future (tense) 

fut. perf.: future perfect (tense) 

gen.: genitive (case) 

i.e.: that is (Lat. id est ) 

imperat.: imperative 

imperf.: imperfect 

impers.: impersonal 



indecl.: indeclinable 
indef.: indefinite 
indie.: indicative (mood) 
ind. obj.: indirect object 
ind. quest.: indirect question 
ind. state.: indirect statement 
infin.: infinitive 
interj.: interjection 
interrog.: interrogative 
irreg.: irregular 
Lat.: Latin 
lit.: literal(ly) 

m. : masculine 

n. : neuter 

nom.: nominative (case) 
obj.: object 
partic.: participle 
pass.: passive (voice) 
perf.: perfect (tense) 
pers.: personal (pronoun) 
pi.: plural 
pluperf.: pluperfect 
pred.: predicate 
prep.: preposition 
pres.: present (tense) 
pron.: pronoun 
rel.: relative 

sc.: understand, supply (Lat. scilicet ) 
sg.: singular 
subj.: subject 

subjunct.: subjunctive (mood) 
superl.: superlative (degree) 
voc.: vocative (case) 
vol.: volume 

vs.: as opposed to (Lat. versus ) 


Ancient Works: 



The abbreviations employed here are chiefly those of the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary (3rd edition). 

Apicius: 

Coq.: De Re Coquinaria 
Apuleius: 

Apol: Apologia Met. Metamorphoses 
Augustine: 

Civ. D.: De Civitate Dei 

Man.: De Duabus Animabus contra Manichaeos 
Evang. Iohan.: Tractatus in Evangelium Iohannis 
Serm.: Sermones 
Aulus Gellius: 

NA: Nodes Atticae 
Ausonius: 

Ros. Nasc.: De Rosis Nascentibus 

Sept. Sap. Sententiae Septem Sapientum (pseudo-Ausonius) 

Boethius: 

Cons. Phil.: De Consolatione Philosophiae 
Caesar: 

B. Gall.: Bellum Gallicum 
Cassiodorus: 

Var.: Variae 
(Dionysius) Cato 
Dist.: Disticha 
Monost.: Monosticha 
Catullus: 

Carm.: Carmina 
Celsus: 

Med.: De Medicina 
Cicero: 

Amic.: De Amicitia 

Brut.: Brutus or De Claris Oratoribus 

Cat.: In Catilinam 

Clu.: Pro Cluentio 

Comm. Pet.: Commentariolum Petitionis 

Or.: De Oratore 

Fam.: Epistulae ad Familiares 

Fin.: De Finibus 

Leg.: De Legibus 



Mil: Pro Milone 
Nat. D.: De Natura Deorum 
Off.: De Officiis 
Phil: Oradones Phillippicae 
Plane.: Pro Plancio 
Q. Fr.: Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 
Rep.: De Republica 
Rose. Am.: Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino 
Tusc.: Tusculanae Disputationes 
Verr.: In Verrem 
Claudian: 

Bell Gild.: De Bello Gildonico 
Columella: 

Rust.: De Re Rusdca 
Cyprian: 

Ep. Don.: Epistulae ad Donatum 
Ennius: 

Ann.: Annales 
Erasmus: 

Ad.: Adagia 
Florus: 

Epit.: Epitome 
Frontinus: 

Aq.: De Aquis Urbis Romae 
Gaius: 

Dig.: Digesta 
Gaius Julius Victor: 

Ars Rhet.: Ars Rhetorica 
Horace: 

Carm.: Carmina or Odes 
Epist.: Epistulae 
Sat.: Saturae or Sermones 
Hugo of St. Victor: 

Didasc.: Didascalicon 
Jerome: 

Adv. Pel: Dialogus adversus Pelagianos 
Ec.: In Ecclesiasten 
Ep.: Epistulae 
Justinian 



Inst.: Institutiones 
Juvenal: 

Sat.: Saturae 
Livy: 

Urbe Cond.: Ab Urbe Condita 
Lucan: 

Phars.: Pharsalia 
Lucretius: 

Rer. Nat.: De Rerum Natura 
Macrobius: 

Sat.: Saturnalia 
Manilius: 

Astron.: Astronomica 
Martial: 

Epig.: Epigrammata 
Nepos: 

Att.: Atticus 
Eum.: Eumenes 
Epam.: Epaminondas 
Hann.: Hannibal 
Ovid: 

Am.: Amores 
Ars Am.: Ars Amatoria 
Fas.: Fasti 
Her.: Heroides 
Met.: Metamorphoses 
Rem. Am.: Remedia Amoris 
Tr.: Tristia 
Paulus: 

Dig.: Digesta 
Persius: 

Sat.: Saturae 
Petronius: 

Sat.: Satyricon 
Phaedrus 

Fab.: Fabulae 
Plautus: 

Amph.: Amphitruo 
Aul: Aulularia 



Capt.: Captivi 
Cure.: Curculio 
Merc.: Mercator 
Pers.: Persa 
Poen.: Poenulus 
Pseud.: Pseudolus 
True.: Truculentus 
Pliny (the Elder): 

HN: Naturalis Historia 
Pliny (the Younger): 

Ep.: Epistulae 
Propertius: 

EL: Elegiae 
Prudentius: 

Perist.: Peristephanon 
Publilius Syrus: 

Sent.: Sententiae 
Quintilian: 

Decl. Mai.: Declamationes Maiores 
Inst.: Institutio Oratoria 
Sallust: 

Cat.: Bellum Catilinae 
Seneca (the Younger): 

Apoc.: Apocolocyntosis 
Clem.: De Clementia 
Ep.: Epistulae Morales 
Ir.: De Ira 

Here. Fur.: Hercules Furens 

Here. Oet.: Hercules Oetaeus 

Med.: Medea 

Oed.: Oedipus 

Phaed.: Phaedra 

Prov.: De Providentia 

Q. Nat.: Quaestiones Naturales 

Rem. Fort.: De Remediis Fortuitorum 

Suas.: Suasoriae 

Tranq.: De Tranquillitate Animi 

Thy.: Thyestes 

Tro.: Troades 



Vit. Beat.: De Vita Beata 
Statius: 

Theb.: Thebais 
Suetonius: 

Aug.: Divus Augustus 
Claud.: Divus Claudius 
Vesp.: Divus Vespasianus 
Sulpicia: 

EL: Elegiae 
Tacitus: 

Agr.: Agricola 
Ann.: Annales 
Hist.: Historiae 
Terence: 

An.: Andria 
Eun.: Eunuchus 
Heaut.: Heautontimorumenos 
Phorm.: Phormio 
Terentianus Maurus: 

Lit.: De Litteris, Syllabis, Metris 
Tibullus: 

EL: Elegiae 
Ulpian: 

Dig.: Digesta 
Valerius Maximus: 

Fact, et Diet.: Facta et Dicta Memorabilia 
Varro: 

Rust.: De Re Rustica 
Sat. Men.: Saturae Menippeae 
Vegetius: 

Mil.: De Re Militari 
Velleius Paterculus: 

Hist. Rom.: Historia Romana 
Vergil: 

Aen.: Aeneid 
Eel.: Eclogues 


Collections of inscriptions 



AE: L’annee epigraphique 

CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum; CIL l 2 indicates the 2nd ed. of vol. 1 

CLE: Carmina Latina Epigraphica 

ICUR: Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae 

ILS: Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 

NSc: Notizie degli scavi di antichita 

RIB: Roman Inscriptions of Britain 



VQCABVLA 


This list includes all the words from the 40 chapter-vocabularies in 
Wheelock’s Latin that also occur in the Latin readings in this book; the number 
following each entry indicates the chapter in Wheelock’s Latin in which the word 
is introduced. Words that appear in the readings of this book which have not yet 
been introduced by the corresponding chapter of Wheelock, or are not 
introduced at all in Wheelock, are glossed at their first occurrence in each 
chapter; if the word appears again later in the same chapter, you may need to 
scan back through that chapter’s notes if you do not recall the meaning. 

ab, a (+abl.), away from, from; by (14) 

abed, ablre, abii, abitum, to go (37) absens, gen. absentis, absent, away 
(37) 

accipid, accipere, acccpl, acceptum, to take (to one’s self ), receive, 
accept (24) 

acer, acris, acre, sharp, keen, eager; severe, fierce (16) ( superl . acerrimus) 
(27) 

acerbus, acerba, acerbum, harsh, bitter, grievous (12) 
acerrimus. See acer.ad ( +acc .), to, up to, near to (8) 
adferd, adferre, attull, allatum, to bring to (31) 
adiuvd, adiuvare, adiuvi, adiutum, to help, aid, assist; to please (4) 
admittd, admittere, admisi, admissum, to admit, receive, let in (17) 
adulcscentia, adulcscentiae ( f ), youth, young manhood; youthfulness (5) 
aequus, aequa, aequum, level, even; calm; equal, just; favorable (22) 
aes, aeris (n), bronze (40) 

aestas, aestatis ( f ), summer (35) aetas, aetatis ( f ), period of life, life, 
age, an age, time (16) 

ager, agrl ( m ), field, farm (3) ago, agere, egi, actum, to drive, lead, do, 
act; pass, spend (life or time ) (8) 

agricola, agricolae ( m ), farmer (3) ait, aiunt, he says, they say, assert (25) 

aliquis, aliquid, someone, somebody, something (23) 

alius, alia, aliud, other, another; alii...alii, some...others (9) 



alb, alere, alul, altum, to nourish, support, sustain, increase; cherish (13) 
alter, altera, alterum, the other (of two), second (9) 

ambulb, ambulare, ambulavi, ambulatum, to walk (39) arnica, amicae 

( f ), friend (female) (3) 
amlcitia, amicitiae ( f), friendship (10) 
amicus, arnica, ami cum, friendly (11) 
amicus, amici (m), friend (male) (3) 
amitto, amittere, ami si, amissum, to lose, let go (12) 
amo, amare, amavi, amatum, to love, like (1) 
amor, amdris (m), love (7) 
anima, animae ( f ), soul, spirit (34) 
animi, animdrum ( m ), high spirits, pride, courage(5) 
animus, animi (m), soul, spirit, mind (5) 
annus, anni (m), year (12) 

ante (+acc.), before (in place or time), in front of; before, previously ( adv .) 
(13) 

anti quus, anti qua, anti quum, ancient, old-time (2) 
appello, appellare, appellavi, appellatum, to speak to, address (as), call, 
name (14) 

apud (+acc.), among, in the presence of, at the house of (31) 
aqua, aquae ( f ), water (14) 

arbor, arboris ( f ), tree (38) arma, armorum (n. pi), arms, weapons (28) 
ars, artis ( f ), art, skill (14) at, but; but, mind you; but, you say (19) 
Athcnae, Athena rum ( f. pi), Athens (37) 

atque, ac, and, and also, and even (21) audeb, audere, ausus sum, to dare 

( 7 ) 

audio, audire, audivi, auditum, to hear, listen to (10) 
auditor, auditdris ( m ), hearer, listener, member of an audience (16) 
auris, auris ( f ), ear (14) 
aut, or (17) 

aut...aut, either...or (17) 
autem, however; moreover (11) 
auxilium, auxilii (n), aid, help (31) 
aviirus, avara, avarum, greedy, avaricious (3) 
basium, basii (n), kiss (4) 

beatus, beata, beatum, happy, fortunate, blessed (10) 
bellum, belli (n), war (4) 

bellus, bella, bellum, pretty, handsome, charming (4) 

bene adv. of bonus, well, satisfactorily, quite (11) (compar. melius, better; 



superl. optime, best) (32) 

beneficium, beneficil (n), benefit, kindness; favor (19) 
bibb, bibere, bibi, to drink (30) 

bonus, bona, bonum, good, kind (4) ( compar : melior; superl. optimus) 
(27) 

brevis, breve, short, small, brief (16) 
cadb, cadere, cecidi, casurum, to fall (12) 
caecus, caeca, caecum, blind (17) 
caelum, caell (n), sky, heaven (5) 

Caesar, Caesaris (m), Caesar (12) 

capib, capere, cepl, captum, to take, capture, seize, get (10) 
caput, capitis (n), head; leader; beginning; life; heading; chapter (11) 
careb, carere, carul, cariturum (+ab/.), to be without, be deprived of, 
want, lack; be free from (20) 

carmen, carminis (n), song, poem (7) carpb, carpere, carps!, carptum, 

to harvest, pluck; seize (36) 

Carthago, Carthaginis ( f ), Carthage (24) 

cams, cara, carum, dear (11) 

causa, causae ( f ), cause, reason; case, situation (21) 

cedb, cedere, cessi, cessum, to go, withdraw; yield to, grant, submit (28) 

celeriter adv. of celer, quickly (32) 

cena, cenae ( f ), dinner (26) 

cenb, ccna re, cenavl, cenatum, to dine (5) 
centum, a hundred (15) 

cernb, cernere, crevi, cretum, to distinguish, discern, perceive (22) 

certus, certa, certum, definite, sure, certain, reliable (19) 

ceteri, ceterae, cetera, the remaining, the rest, the other, all the others (30) 

Cicero, Cicerbnis ( m ), (Marcus Tullius) Cicero (8) 

cito, quickly (17) 

cl vis, cl vis (m or f ), citizen (14) 

cl vitas, clvitatis ( f ), state, citizenship (7) 

clarus, clara, clarum, clear, bright; renowned, famous, illustrious (18) 
dementia, clementiae ( f ), mildness, gentleness, mercy (16) 

coepl, coepisse, coeptum, began (17) 

cbgitb, cbgitare, cogitavl, cbgitatum, to think, ponder, consider, plan (1) 
cognosce, cognbscere, cognbvl, cognitum, to become acquainted with, 
learn, recognize; know (in perfect tenses ) (30) 
cogo, cbgere, coegl, coactum, to drive or bring together, force, compel 
(36) 



committb, committere, commlsl, commissum, to entrust, commit (15) 
commu nis, commu ne, common, general, of/for the community (20) 
comprehend!), comprehendere, comprehend I, comprehonsum, to grasp, 
seize, arrest; comprehend, understand (30) 
condo, condere, condidl, conditum, to put together or into, store; found, 
establish (29) 

cbnferb, cdnferre, contull, collatum, to bring together, compare; confer, 
bestow (31) 

cdnservd, conservare, conservavl, cbnservatum, to preserve, conserve, 
maintain (1) 

consilium, consilil (n), plan, purpose, counsel, advice, judgment, wisdom 

( 4 ) 

consul, cdnsulis (m), consul (11) 

consumo, cdnsiimere, cbnsumpsl, cbnsumptum, to consume, use up 
(30) 

contemnd, contemnere, contempsl, contemptum, to despise, scorn (36) 
contendd, contendere, contend I, contentum, to strive, struggle, contend; 
hasten (29) 

contineo, contincre, continul, contentum, to hold together, contain, keep, 
enclose, restrain (21) 
contra (+acc.), against (19) 
cdpia, copiae ( f ), abundance, supply (8) 
corpus, corporis (n), body (7) 
cot! die, daily, every day (36) 
eras, tomorrow (5) 

credo, credere, credidl, creditum, to believe, trust (25) 
creb, creare, creavl, creatum, to create (12) 
crescb, crescere, crevi, cretum, to increase (34) 
culpa, culpae ( f ), fault, blame (5) 

culpb, culpare, culpavi, culpatum, to blame, censure (5) 
cum, ( +subjunct .) when, since, although; ( +indic .) when (31) 
cum ( +abl .), with (10) 

cupiditas, cupiditatis ( f ), desire, longing, passion; cupidity, avarice (10) 
cupib, cupere, cuplvl, cup I turn, to desire, wish, long for (17) 
cu r, why (18) 

cura, edrae ( f ), care, attention, caution, anxiety (4) 

curb, curare, curavl, curatum, to care for, attend to; heal, cure; take care 
(36) 

currb, currere, cucurrl, cursum, to run, rush, move quickly (14) 



custddia, custddiae ( f ), protection, custody; guards (pi.) (32) 
dc ( +abl. ), down from, from; concerning, about (3) 
dea, deae ( f ), goddess (6) 

debeo, debere, debui, debitum, to owe; ought, must (1) 
decern, ten (15) 

dedico, dedicare, dedicavl, dedicatum, to dedicate (28) 

defendo, defendere, defend!, defensum, to ward off; defend, protect (20) 

deinde, thereupon, next, then (18) 

delecto, dclectare, delectavl, delectatum, to delight, charm, please (19) 
denique, at last, finally, lastly (29) 

desi derd, desi derare, desi deravi, des! deratum, to desire, long for, miss 
(17) 

deus, dei (m ), god (6) 

dexter, dextra, dextrum, right, right-hand (20) 

died, dicere, dixi, dictum, to say, tell, speak; name, call (10) 

dies, die! ( m ), day (22) 

difficilis, difficile, hard, difficult, troublesome (16) 

(superl. difficillimus) (27) 

digitus, digit! (m), finger, toe (31) 

dignitas, dignitatis ( f ), merit, prestige, dignity (38) 

dignus, digna, dignum ( +abl. ), worthy, worthy of 

(29) 

diligens, gen. dlligentis, diligent, careful (27) 
diligd, diligere, dilexi, dilectum, to esteem, love (13) 
discedd, discedere, discessi, discessum, to go away, depart (20) 
discipulus, discipull ( m ), learner, pupil, student (male) (6) 
disco, discere, didici, to learn (8) 

dissimilis, dissimile, unlike, different ( superl. dissimillimus) (27) 
difi adv., long, for a long time (12) (compar. din this, longer; superl. din 
tissime, very long) (32) 

din this. See difi. dives, gen. di vitis or ditis, rich (32) 

divitiae, divitiarum ( f. pi), riches, wealth (13) 

dd, dare, dedi, datum, to give, off er (1) 

doced, doccre, docui, doctum, to teach (8) 

doctus, docta, doctum, taught, learned, skilled (13) 

doled, dolcre, dolui, doliturum, to grieve, suff er; hurt, give pain (31) 

dolor, doldris (m ), pain, grief (38) 

domi ( f ), at home (37) 

domina, dominae ( f ), mistress, lady (40) 



dominus, domini (m), master (of a household), lord (40) 

domd ( f ), from home (37) 

domum ( f ), (to) home (37) 

domus, doraus or doml ( f), house, home (37) 

donum, don I (n), gift, present (4) 

dormid, dormlre, dormivl, dormltum, to sleep (31) 

dubitd, dubitare, dubitavi, dubitatum, to doubt, hesitate (30) 

du co, do cere, dux!, ductum, to lead; consider, regard; prolong (8) 

dulcis, dulce, sweet; pleasant, agreeable (16) 

dum, while, as long as, at the same time that; or until ( +subjunct .) (8) 

dummodo ( +subjunct .), provided that, so long as 

(32) 

duo, duae, duo, two (15) 

durus, dura, durum, hard, harsh, rough, stern, unfeeling, hardy, difficult 
(29) 

dux, ducis (m), leader, guide; commander, general (23) 
ego, mei, I (11) 

elephantus, elephant! (m and f ), elephant (31) 
enim, for, in fact, truly (9) 
eo, I re, il, itum, to go (37) 
equus, equ! (m), horse (23) 

cripid, cripere, cripul, creptum, to snatch away, take away; rescue (22) 
errb, errare, erravl, erratum, to wander; err, go astray, make a mistake, 
be mistaken (1) 
est, is (2) 
et, and; even (2) 
et...et, both...and (2) 
etiam, even, also (11) 

ex, e ( +abl .), out of, from, from within; by reason of, on account of; of 
(after cardinal numerals ) (8) 

excipid, excipere, exccpi, exceptum, to take out, except; take, receive, 
capture (24) 

exed, ex I re, exit, exitum, to go (37) 
exercitus, exercitu s ( m ), army (32) 

exigd, exigere, excgi, exactum, to drive out, force out, exact; drive 
through, complete, perfect (36) 

expelld, expellere, expull, expulsum, to drive out, expel, banish (24) 
experior, experiri, expertus sum, to try, test; experience (39) 
explicd, explicare, explicavl, explicatum, to unfold; explain; spread out, 



deploy (40) 

exsilium, exsilil (n), exile, banishment (31) 

exspectb, exspectare, exspectavl, exspectatum, to look for, expect, await 
(15) 

fabula, fabulae ( f ), story, tale; play (24) 

facile adv. of facilis, easily ( compar: facilius; superl. facillime) (32) 
facilis, facile, easy; agreeable, affable (16) ( superl. facillimus) (27) 
facilius. See facile, facib, facere, fed, factum, to make, do, accomplish 
( 10 ) 

factum, fact! (n), deed, act, achievement (13) 
fama, famae ( f ), rumor, report; fame, reputation (2) 
familia, familiae ( f ), household, family (19) 
fateor, faterl, fassus sum, to confess, admit (34) 
fatum, fatl (n), fate; death (29) 
fellciter adv. of fcllx, happily (32) 
fel ix, gen. fellcis, lucky, fortunate, happy (22) 
femina, feminae ( f ), woman (3) 

ferb, ferre, tuli, latum, to bear, carry, bring; suff er, endure, tolerate; say, 
report (31) 

ferrum, ferrl (n), iron; sword (22) 
fidelis, fidele, faithful, loyal (25) 

fides, fldei ( f ), faith, trust, trustworthiness, fidelity; promise, guarantee, 
protection (22) 
fllia, flliae ( f ), daughter (3) 
filius, fllil (m), son (3) 

finis, finis (m), end, limit, boundary; purpose (21) 

fib, fieri, factus sum, to occur, happen; become; be made, be done (36) 

f I rmus, f I rma, f I rmum, firm, strong; reliable (38) 

flu men, flu minis (n), river (18) 

flub, fluere, fluxl, fluxum, to flow (18) 

for, far!, fatus sum, to speak (prophetically), talk, foretell (40) 

for Is, out of doors, outside (37) 

fortis, forte, strong, brave (16) 

fortu na, fortu nae ( f ), fortune, luck (2) 

fortunatus, fortu nata, fortu natum, lucky, fortunate, happy (13) 
forum, fori (n), marketplace, forum (26) 
foveb, fovere, fbvl, fbtum, to comfort, nurture, cherish (35) 
frater, fratris ( m ), brother (8) 

fructus, fructus (n), fruit; profit, benefit, enjoyment (20) 



fugib, fugere, fugi, fugiturum, to flee, hurry away; escape; go into exile; 
avoid, shun (10) 

gauded, gaudere, gavl sus sum, to be glad, rejoice (23) 
geminus, gemina, geminum, twin (25) 
gens, gentis ( f ), clan, race, nation, people (21) 
genus, generis (n), origin; kind, type, sort, class (18) 
gerb, gerere, gessl, gestum, to carry; carry on, manage, conduct, wage, 
accomplish, perform (8) 
gloria, gldriae ( f ), glory, fame (5) 
gratus, grata, gratum, pleasing, agreeable; grateful (37) 
gravis, grave, heavy, weighty; serious, important; severe, grievous (19) 
habed, habere, habul, habitum, to have, hold, possess; consider, regard 

( 3 ) 

heri, yesterday (5) 
heu, ah!, alas! (33) 
hie, here (25) 

hie, haec, hoc, this; the latter; he, she, it, they (9) 
hodie, today (3) 

homo, hominis (m ), human being, man (7) 

honor, honoris (m ), honor, esteem; public office (30) 

hdra, hdrae ( f ), hour, time (10) 

hostes, hostium (m ), the enemy (18) 

hostis, hostis (m), an enemy (of the state ) (18) 

humanus, htimana, humanum, pertaining to man, human; humane, kind; 
refined, cultivated (4) 

humilis, humile, lowly, humble (superl. humillimus) (27) 
iaced, iaccre, iacul, to lie; lie prostrate; lie dead (25) 
iam, now, already, soon (19) 
ianua, ianuae ( f ), door (35) 
ibi, there (6) 

idem, eadem, idem, the same (11) 

iddneus, iddnea, iddneum, suitable, fit, appropriate (37) 

igitur, therefore, consequently (5) 

ignis, ignis (m ), fire (22) 

igndsed, igndscere, igndvi, igndtum ( +dat .), to grant pardon to, forgive 
(35) 

ille, ilia, illud, that; the former; the famous; he, she, it, they (9) 

immortalis, immortale, not subject to death, immortal (19) 

impedid, imped I re, imped! vl, impedi turn, to impede, hinder, prevent 




(38) 

imperator, imperatoris ( m ), general, commander-in-chief, emperor (24) 
imperium, imperii (n), power to command, supreme power, authority, 
command, control 
(24) 

imperd, imperare, imperavl, imperatum ( +dat .), to give orders to, 
command (35) 
in ( +abl .), in, on (3) 
in (+acc.), into, toward; against (9) 

incertus, incerta, incertum, uncertain, unsure, doubtful (22) 
incipid, incipere, incepl, inceptum, to begin (17) 

Inflrmus, Inf Irma, Inflrmum, not strong, weak, feeble (38) 

ingenium, ingeni I (n), nature, innate talent (29) 

ingens, gen. ingentis, huge (16) 

initium, initil (n), beginning, commencement 

(33) 

iniuria, iniuriae ( f ), injustice, injury, wrong (39) 
inquit, he says or said (22) 

insidiae, Insidiarum ( f), ambush, plot, treachery (6) 

Insula, insulae ( f ), island (23) 

intellegd, intellegere, intellexl, intellectum, to understand (11) 
inter (+acc.), between, among (15) 

invenid, invenire, invenl, inventum, to come upon, find (10) 
invided, invidere, invldl, invlsum, to be envious; to look at with envy, 
envy, be jealous of ( +dat .) (31) 
invidia, invidiae ( f ), envy, jealousy, hatred (31) 

invito, invltare, invltavl, invltatum, to entertain, invite, summon (26) 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, etc., the very, 
the actual (13) 

I ra, I rae ( f ), ire, anger (2) 

Iratus, I rata, Iratum, angry (35) 

is, ea, id, this, that; he, she, it (11) 

iste, ista, istud, that of yours, that; such (9) 

ita, so, thus (29) 

itaque, and so, therefore (15) 

iter, itineris (n), journey; route, road (37) 

iterum, again, a second time (21) 

iubed, iubcre, iussl, iussum, to bid, order, command (21) 

ificundus, iucunda, iucundum, pleasant, delightful, agreeable, pleasing 




(16) 

index, iudicis (m), judge, juror (19) 

in dicium, iu dicii (n), judgment, decision, opinion; trial (19) 

ids, iuris (n), right, justice, law (14) 

iustus, iusta, iustum, just, right (40) 

iuvd, iuvare, iuvi, iutum, to help, aid, assist; to please (4) 

labor, labdris (m), labor, work, toil; a work, production (7) 

labdro, labdriire, laboravl, labdriitum, to labor; be in distress (21) 

lacrima, lacrimae ( f ), tear (40) 

Latl nus, Latl na, Latlnum, Latin (22) 

laudb, laudare, laudavi, laudatum, to praise (1) 

laus, laudis ( f ), praise, glory, fame (8) 

lector, lectdris (m ), reader (male) (36) 

lego, legere, legl, lectum, to pick out, choose; read (18) 

levis, leve, light; easy; slight, trivial (17) 

lex, legis ( f ), law, statute (26) 

libellus, libelli (m), little book (17) 

libenter, with pleasure, gladly (38) 

liber, libera, liberum, free (5) ( superl. liberrimus) (27) 
liber, libri (m), book (6) 

liberd, liberare, liberavi, liberatum, to free, liberate (19) 

libertas, libertatis ( f ), liberty (8) 

licet, licere, licuit, it is permitted, one may (37) 

limen, li minis (n), threshold (26) 

lingua, linguae ( f ), tongue; language (25) 

littera, litterae ( f ), a letter of the alphabet (7) 

litterae, litterarum ( f ), a letter (epistle), literature (7) 

litus, litoris (n), shore, coast (23) 

locus, loci (m), place; passage in literature (9) 

longc adv. of longus, far (32) 

longus, longa, longum, long (16) 

loquor, loqui, locutus sum, to say, speak, tell (34) 

lu na, lii nae ( f ), moon (28) 

lux, lucis ( f ), light (26) 

magis. See magnopere. magister, magistri ( m ), schoolmaster, teacher, 
master (4) 

magistra, magistrae ( f ), schoolmistress, teacher, mistress (4) 

magnopere adv. of magnus, greatly, exceedingly 

(compar. magis, more, quality; superl. maxime, most, especially) (32) 





magnus, magna, magnum, large, great; important 
(2) ( compar : maior, greater; older; superl. maximus) (27) 
maior. See magnus. maid res, maid rum ( m. pi), ancestors (27) 
male adv. of malus, badly, ill, wrongly ( compar: peius, worse; superl. 
pessime, worst) (32) 

malo, mo lie, malui, to want (something) more, instead; prefer (32) 
malus, mala, malum, bad, wicked, evil (4) ( compar : peior; superl. 
pessimus) (27) 

maned, manure, mans!, mansum, to remain, stay, stay behind, abide, 
continue (5) 

manus, manti s ( f ), hand; handwriting; band (20) 
mare, maris (n), sea (14) 
mater, matris ( f ), mother (12) 
maximus. See magnus. me, me, myself (1) 

meus, mea, meum, my (2) 

medica, medicae ( f ), doctor, physician (female) (12) 
medicus, medic! (m), doctor, physician (male) (12) 
medius, media, medium, middle; the middle of (22) 

melior. See bonus, melius. See bene, memoria, memoriae ( f ), memory, 
recollection (15) 

mens, mentis ( f ), mind, thought, intention (16) 

mensa, mensae ( f ), table; dining; dish, course (26) 

meta, metae ( f ), turning point, goal; limit, boundary (40) 

metud, metuere, metui, to fear, dread; be afraid for ( +dat .) (38) 

metus, metii s (m), fear, dread, anxiety (20) 

miles, mi litis (m), soldier (23) 

milia, milium (n. pi), thousands (15) 

ml lie, thousand (15) 

minime. See parum. minimus. See parvus, minor. See parvus, minud, 
minuere, minul, minutum, to lessen, diminish (30) 
minus. See parum. mirabilis, mirabile, amazing, wondrous, remarkable 
(38) 

mlror, mlrari, mlratus sum, to marvel at, admire, wonder (35) 
misced, miscere, miscul, mixtum, to mix, stir up, disturb (18) 
miser, misera, miserum, wretched, miserable, unfortunate (15) 
mittd, mittere, ml si, missum, to send, let go (11) 

modus, modi (m), measure, bound, limit; manner, method, mode, way (22) 

moenia, moenium (n. pi), walls of a city (29) 

moned, moncre, monul, monitum, to remind, advise, warn (1) 



mens, montis (m), mountain (20) 
monumentum, monument! (n), monument (40) 
mora, morae ( f ), delay (4) 
morbus, morbi (m), disease, sickness (9) 
mores, mo rum ( m ), habits, morals, character (7) 
morior, morl, mortuus sum, to die (34) 
mors, mortis ( f ), death (14) 
mortalis, mortale, mortal (18) 
mortuus, mortua, mortuum, dead (28) 
mos, moris (m), habit, custom, manner (7) 
mox, soon (30) 

mulier, mulieris ( f ), woman (39) 

multum adv. of multus, much ( compar: plus, more, quantity; superl. plu 
rimum, most, very much) (32) 

multus, multa, multum, much, many (2) (compar. plu s; superl. plu rimus) 
(27) 

mundus, mundl (m), world, universe (21) 

mu to, mu tare, mutavl, mu t a turn, to change, alter; exchange (14) 
nam, for (13) 

narro, narrare, narravl, narratum, to tell, report, narrate (24) 

nascor, nascl, natus sum, to be born; spring forth, arrive (34) 

nasus, nasi ( m ), nose (40) 

natura, naturae ( f ), nature (10) 

nauta, nautae (m ), sailor (2) 

navis, navis ( f ), ship, boat (21) 

ne, not; in order that.. .not, that.. .not, in order not to (28) 

-ne, enclitic or suffix added to the emphatic first word of a sentence to 
indicate a question to which the answer is uncertain (5) 
nc...quidem, not...even (29) 
necesse, necessary, inevitable (39) 
neco, necare, necavi, necatum, to murder, kill (7) 
neglegd, neglegere, neglexl, neglcctum, to neglect, disregard (17) 
negb, negare, negavi, negatum, to deny, say that...not (25) 
nemo, null!us, nemini, neminem, nullo, nulla 
(m or f ), no one, nobody (11) 
nepds, nepdtis ( m ), grandson, descendant (27) 
neque, nec, and not, nor (11) 
neque...neque, nec...nec, neither...nor (11) 
nescio, nesci re, nesci vi, nescitum, not to know, be ignorant (25) 



nihil, nothing (1) 

nimis, nimium, too, too much, excessively (9) 
nisi, if...not, unless; except (19) 

noced, nocere, nocul, nocitum ( +dat .), to do harm to, harm, injure (35) 
nolo, nolle, nolul, to not...wish, be unwilling (32) 
no men, no minis (n), name (7) 
non, not (1) 

ndnne, introduces questions expecting the answer “yes” (40) 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our, ours (5) 

novus, nova, novum, new; strange (7) 

nox, noctis ( f ), night (26) 

nullus, nulla, nullum, not any, no, none (9) 

num, 1. introduces direct questions which expect the answer “no” 2. 

introduces indirect questions and means whether (40) 
numerus, numer i (m), number (3) 
numquam, never (8) 
nunc, now, at present (6) 

nuntid, nuntiare, nuntiavl, nuntiatum, to announce, report, relate (25) 

O, O!, Oh! (2) 

occasid, occasidnis ( f ), occasion, opportunity (28) 
octd, eight (15) 
oculus, oculi ( m ), eye (4) 
ddi, ddisse, osurum, to hate (20) 
odium, odil (n), hatred (38) 
off erd, offerre, obtuli, oblatum, to off er (31) 
officium, officii (n), duty, service (4) 
dlim, at that time, once, formerly; in the future (13) 
omnis, omne, every, all (16) 
opes, opum ( f. pi), power, resources, wealth (33) 
oplnor, opinari, oplnatus sum, to suppose (40) 
oportet, oportere, oportuit, it is proper, right, necessary (39) 
opprimd, opprimere, oppress!, oppressum, to suppress, overwhelm, 
overpower, check (23) 
ops, opis ( f ), help, aid (33) 
optimus. See 

bonus, opus, operis (n), a work, task; deed, accomplishment (38) 
dratid, dratidnis ( f ), speech (38) 

drd, drare, dravl, dratum, to speak, plead; beg, beseech, entreat, pray 
(36) 



os, oris (n), mouth, face (14) 
otium, otil (n), leisure, peace (4) 
par, gen. paris ( +dat .), equal, like (32) 

pared, parcere, pepercl, parsurum ( +dat .), to be lenient to, spare (35) 
parens, parentis ( m or f ), parent (28) 

paro, parare, paravl, paratum, to prepare, provide; get, obtain (19) 
pars, partis ( f ), part, share; direction (14) 

parum adv. of parvus, little, not very (much) ( compar: minus, less; superl. 
minime, least) (32) 

parvus, parva, parvum, small, little (4) ( compar: minor; superl. 
minimus) (27) 

pateo, patere, patul, to be open, lie open; be accessible; be evident (32) 
pater, patris ( m ), father (12) 

patientia, patientiae ( f ), suff ering; patience, endurance (12) 
patior, patl, passus sum, to suffer, endure; permit (34) 
patria, patriae ( f ), fatherland, native land, (one’s) country (2) 

paucl, paucae, pauca, few, a few (3) 

pauper, gen. pauperis, of small means, poor (32) ( superl. pauperrimus) 
(27) " 

paupertas, paupertatis ( f ), poverty, humble circumstances (32) 

pax, pads ( f ), peace (7) 

pectus, pectoris (n), breast, heart (35) 

pecunia, pecuniae ( f ), money (2) 

peior. See malus. peius. See male, per (+acc.), through; by ( with reflexive 
pronoun ) (13) 

pereb, per I re, peril, peritum, to go (37) 
perlculum, perlculi (n), danger, risk (4) 

perpetuus, perpetua, perpetuum, perpetual, lasting, uninterrupted, 
continuous (6) 

pcs, pedis (m ), lower leg, foot (38) 

pessimus. See 

malus. petb, petere, petlvl, petltum, to seek, aim at, beg, beseech (23) 

placed, placcre, placul, placitum ( +dat .), to be pleasing to, please (35) 

plcnus, plena, plenum, full, abundant, generous (6) 

plu rimum. See multum. 

plu rimus. See maltus. 

plus (compar. adv.). See multum. 

plus (compar. adj.). See multus. 

poena, poenae (f), penalty, punishment (2) 



poeta, poctae (m), poet (2) 

pono, pdnere, posul, positum, to put, place, set (27) 
populus, popull (m), the people, a people, a nation (3) 
porta, portae ( f ), gate, entrance (2) 

possum, posse, potui, to be able, can, could, have power (6) 
post ( +acc .), after, behind (7) 
postea, afterwards (24) 

potens, potentis, able, powerful, mighty, strong (16) 
praestd, praestare, praestitl, praestitum, to excel; exhibit, show, offer, 
supply, furnish (28) 

prl mo adv., at first, first, at the beginning (30) 
prl mum adv., first, in the first place (32) 
primus. See prior. 

prl nceps, prl ncipis (m or f ), leader, emperor (28) 
prl ncipium, prl ncipil (n), beginning (12) 
prior, prius ( compar : adj.), former, prior (27) ( superl. 
primus, first, foremost, chief, principal) (15) 
prius adv., before, earlier, previously (32) 

pro ( +abl. ), in front of, before, on behalf of, for the sake of, in return for, 
instead of, for, as (12) 

probd, probare, probavl, probatum, to approve, recommend; test (27) 
proficl scor, proficlscl, profectus sum, to set out, start (34) 
prdmittd, prdmittere, prdmlsl, prdmissum, to send forth; promise (32) 
prdnuntid, pronuntiare, pronuntiavl, pronuntiatum, to proclaim, 
announce; declaim; pronounce (20) 
propter (+acc.), on account of, because of (5) 
prdtinus, immediately (22) 
pudlcus, pudlca, pud I cum, modest, chaste (26) 
puella, puellae ( f ), girl (2) 
puer, puerl ( m ), boy; boys, children (pi.) (3) 
pugno, pugnare, pugnavi, pugnatum, to fight (29) 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum, beautiful, handsome; fine (5) ( superl. 
pulcherrimus) (27) 

putd, putare, putavl, putatum, to reckon, suppose, judge, think, imagine 
(25) 

quaero, quaerere, quaeslvl, quaes I turn, to seek, look for, strive for; ask, 
inquire, inquire into (24) 
quam, how (16) 

quam, than ( after comparatives) or as...as possible ( with superlatives) (26) 



quandd, when (5) 

quantus, quanta, quantum, how large, how great, how much (30) 
quare, because of which thing (lit); therefore, wherefore, why (6) 
quartus, quarta, quartum, fourth (15) 
quasi, as if, as it were (39) 
quattuor, four (15) 

-que, and (enclitic conjunction; appended to the second of two words to be 
joined) (6) 

queror, querl, questus sum, to complain, lament (38) 
qul, quae, quod, who, which, what, that (17) 
qul?, quae?, quod?, what? which? what kind of? (19) 
quid, what (1) 

qul dam, quaedam, quiddam, a certain one or thing, someone, something 
(26) 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam, a certain, some (26) 
quidem, indeed, certainly, at least, even (29) 
quin, indeed, in fact (40) 
qulnque, five (15) 

quis, quid (after si, nisi, ne, num), anyone, anything, someone, something 
(33) 

quis? quid?, who? whose? whom? what? which? (19) 
quisque, quidque, cuiusque, cuique, each one, each person, each thing 
(13) 

quisquis, quidquid, whoever, whatever (23) 

quod, because (11) 

quoniam, since, inasmuch as (10) 

quoque, also, too (17) 

quot, how many, as many as (27) 

rapid, rapere, rapul, raptum, to seize, snatch, carry away (21) 

ratio, ratidnis ( f ), reckoning, account; reason, judgment, consideration; 

system; manner, method (8) 
re-, red-, again, back (24) 

recipid, recipere, recepl, receptum, to take back, regain; admit, receive 
(24) 

recitd, recitare, recitavi, recitatum, to read aloud, recite (17) 

reded, redlre, redil, reditum, to go (37) 

referd, referre, rettull, relatum, to carry back, bring back; repeat, answer, 
report (31) 

rcgl na, rcgl nae ( f ), queen (7) 



relinqub, relinquere, rellqul, relictum, to leave behind, leave, abandon, 
desert (21) 

remedium, remedil (n), cure, remedy (4) 
repente, suddenly (30) 

requiescb, requicscere, requievl, requietum, to rest (37) 
require, requlrere, requlslvl, requisltum, to seek, ask for; miss, need, 
require (36) 

res publica, re I publicae ( f ), state, commonwealth, republic (22) 
res, re I ( f ), thing, matter, business, aff air (22) 

responded, respondere, respondl, respdnsum, to answer (29) 
revertb, revertere, revertl, reversum, turn back (23) 
rex, regis ( m ), king (7) 

rl deb, rl dere, r I si, rl sum, to laugh, laugh at (24) 
rogb, rogare, rogavl, rogatum, to ask (30) 

Roma, Rbmae ( f ), Rome (14) 

Romanus, Rom ana, Romana, Roman (3) 

saepe, often (1) 

sal, salis ( m ), salt; wit (33) 

sains, salutis ( f ), health, safety; greeting (21) 

salve, salvete, hello, greetings (1) 

salved, salvere, to be well, be in good health (1) 

salvus, salva, salvum, safe, sound (6) 

sanus, Sana, sanum, sound, healthy, sane (5) 

sapiens, gen. 

sapientis, wise, judicious ( adjective ) and a wise man, philosopher (noun) 
(25) 

sapientia, sapientiae ( f ), wisdom (3) 

sapid, sapere, saplvl, to have good taste; have good sense, be wise (35) 
satid, satiare, satiavl, satiatum, to satisfy, sate (3) 
satis, enough, sufficient (-ly) (5) 

sator, satdris ( m ), sower, planter; begetter, father; founder (38) 
saxum, sax I (n), rock, stone (40) 

scelus, sceleris (n), evil deed, crime, sin, wickedness (19) 

scientia, scientiae ( f ), knowledge (18) 

scid, scire, sclvl, scltum, to know (21) 

scrlbd, scrlbere, scrips I, scrlptum, to write, compose (8) 

scrlptor, scrlptdris (m), writer, author (8) 

secundus, secunda, secundum, second; favorable (6) 

sed, but (2) 



seded, sedere, sedi, sessum, to sit (34) 

semel, a single time, once, once and for all, simultaneously (31) 

semper, always (3) 

senatus, senatus (m), senate (20) 

senectiis, senectutis ( f ), old age (10) 

senex, senis, old, aged ( adj .) or old man (noun) (16) 

sententia, sententiae ( f ), feeling, thought, opinion, vote, sentence (2) 

sentid, sent!re, sens!, sensum, to feel, perceive, think, experience (11) 

septem, seven (15) 

sequor, sequl, secutus sum, to follow (34) 
serva, servae ( f ), slave (female) (24) 

servid, servire, servlvl, servitum ( +dat .), to be a slave to, serve (35) 

servitus, servitutis ( f ), servitude, slavery (20) 

servo, servare, servavl, servatum, to preserve, save, keep, guard (1) 

servus, servi ( m ), slave (male) (24) 

sex, six (15) 

si, if (1) 

sic, so, thus (29) 

si dus, sideris (n), constellation, star (29) 

similis, simile (+ gen. or dat.), similar (to), like, resembling (superl. 

simillimus) (27) 
sine (+abl.), without (2) 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum, left, left-hand; harmful, ill-omened (20) 
(superl. sinisterrimus) (27) 
sol, sdlis ( m ), sun (27) 
solarium, sdlacii (n), comfort, relief (24) 
soled, solcre, solitus sum, to be accustomed (37) 
solus, sola, solum, alone, only, the only (9) 
somnus, somni (m), sleep (26) 
soror, sordris ( f ), sister (8) 

speetd, spectare, spectavi, spectatum, to look at, see (34) 
speculum, speculi (n), mirror (33) 

sperd, sperare, speravi, speratum, to hope for, hope (25) 
spes, spei ( f ), hope (22) 

spiritus, spiritus (m ), breath, breathing; spirit, soul (20) 
std, stare, steti, statum, to stand, stand still or firm (13) 
studium, studii (n), eagerness, zeal, pursuit, study (9) 
stultus, stulta, stultum, foolish (4) 
stultus, stulti ( m ), a fool (4) 



suavis, suave, sweet (33) 

sub ( +abl. w/ verbs of rest or +acc. w/ verbs of motion ), under, up under, 
close to (7) 
subitd, suddenly (33) 

sul, himself, herself, itself, themselves (13) 

sum, esse, ful, futurum, to be, exist (4) 
summus. See superus. 

superl, superdrum (m. pi), the gods (27) 

superd, superare, superavi, superatum, to be above, have the upper 
hand, surpass; overcome, conquer (5) 
superus, supera, superum, above, upper ( compar: 
superior; superl. 

summus, highest, furthest; suprcmus, highest, last) (27) 

supremus. See superus. surgd, surgere, surrexl, surrectum, to get up, 

arise (29) 

suspendd, suspendere, suspend I, suspensum, to hang up, suspend; 
interrupt (38) 

suus, sua, suum, his own, her own, its own, their own (13) 

taced, taccre, tacui, taciturn, to be silent, leave unmentioned (28) 

tabs, tale, such, of such a sort (34) 

tarn, so, to such a degree (29) 

tam...quam, so...as (29) 

tamen, nevertheless, still (8) 

tamquam, as it were, as if, so to speak (29) 

tango, tangere, tetigl, tactum, to touch (21) 

tantum, only (26) 

tantus...quantus, just as much (many)...as (30) 
tantus, tanta, tantum, so large, so great, of such a size (29) 
tc, you, yourself (sing.) (5) 

tempus, temporis (n), time; occasion, opportunity (7) 

tened, tenure, tenul, tentum, to hold, keep, possess; restrain (14) 

terra, terrae ( f ), earth, ground, land, country (7) 

tertius, tertia, tertium, third (15) 

timed, timcre, timul, to fear, be afraid of, be afraid (15) 

timor, timdris ( m ), fear (10) 

tolld, tollere, sustull, sublatum, to raise, lift up; take away, remove, 
destroy (22) 
tot, so many (40) 

tdtus, tdta, tdtum, whole, entire (9) 



trado, tradere, tradidl, traditum, to give over, surrender; hand down, 
transmit, teach (33) 

trahd, trahere, traxl, tractum, to draw, drag; derive, acquire (8) 
transeo, transire, transit, transitum, to go across, cross; pass over, 
ignore (39) 
trcs, tria, three (15) 

trlstis, trlste, sad, sorrowful; joyless, grim, severe (26) 

Troia, Trdiae ( f ), Troy (21) 

to, tul, you (sing.) (11) 

tuus, tua, tuum, your (sing.) (2) 

turn, then, at that time; thereupon, in the next place (5) 

turpis, turpe, ugly; shameful, base, disgraceful (26) 

tyrannus, tyranni (m), absolute ruler, tyrant (6) 

ubi, where, when (6) 

ti llus, u 11a, u llum, any (9) 

ultimus, ultima, ultimum, farthest, extreme; last, final (25) 
ultra (adv. and prep. +acc.), on the other side of, beyond (22) 
umquam, ever, at any time (23) 

unde, whence, from what or which place, from which, from whom (30) 
undevlgintl, nineteen (15) 
u nus, u na, u num, one, single, alone (9) 
urbs, urbis ( f ), city (14) 

usque (adv.), all the way, up (to), even (to), continuously, always (31) 
ut, as, just as, when (24) 

ut, (+ subjunct.) in order that, so that, that, in order to, so as to, to; or (+ 
indie.) as, when (28) 

uter, utra, utrum, either, which (of two) (9) 

Citilis, Ci tile, useful, advantageous (27) 

Citor, uti, Cisus sum (+abl.), to use; enjoy, experience (34) 

uxor, uxdris ( f ), wife (7) 

vae (often + dat.), alas, woe to (34) 

vale, valete, good-bye, farewell (1) 

valeo, valere, valui, valitcirum, to be strong, have power; be well (1) 

-ve, or (33) 

vendo, vendere, vcndidl, venditum, to sell (38) 
venio, venire, venl, ventum, to come (10) 
ventus, vent I (m), wind (39) 
verbum, verb I (n), word (5) 

vereor, vererl, veritus sum, to show reverence for, respect; be afraid of, 



fear (40) 

veritas, vcritatis ( f ), truth (10) 

vero, in truth, indeed, to be sure, however (29) 

versus, versti s ( m ), line of verse (20) 

verto, vertere, vertl, versum, to turn; change (23) 

verus, vcra, verum, true, real, proper (4) 

vesper, vesperis or vesper i (m), evening; evening star (28) 

vester, vestra, vestrum, your (pi.) (6) 

vetus, gen. veteris, old (39) 

via, viae ( f ), way, road, street (10) 

vicl nus, vl ci nl ( m ), neighbor (male) (21) 

victoria, victdriae ( f ), victory (8) 

video, vidcre, vl dl, vi sum, to see; observe, understand (1) 
videor, videri, visus sum, to be seen, seem, appear (18) 
viginti, twenty (15) 

vinco, vincere, vici, victum, to conquer, overcome (8) 
vinculum, vinculi (n), bond, chain, fetter (36) 
vinum, vi ni (n), wine (31) 

vir, viri ( m ), man, hero (3) 
vires, virium ( f. pi), strength (14) 
virgo, virginis ( f ), maiden, virgin (7) 

virtu s, virtu tis ( f ), manliness, courage; excellence, character, worth, 
virtue (7) 

vis, vis ( f ), force, power, violence (14) 
vita, vitae ( f ), life; mode of life (2) 
vitium, vitii (n), fault, crime, vice (6) 

vito, vitare, vitavi, vitatum, to avoid, shun (14) 

vivo, vivere, vixi, victum, to live (10) 

vivus, viva, vivum, alive, living (30) 

voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatum, to call, summon (1) 

void, velle, volui, to wish, want, be willing, will (32) 

voluptas, voluptatis ( f ), pleasure (10) 

vox, vdcis ( f ), voice, word (34) 

vulgus, vulgi (n), the common people, mob, rabble (21) 
vulnus, vulneris (n), wound (24) 
vultus, vultu s (m), countenance, face (40) 
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The vocative singular of nouns like amicus and of masculine adjectives like magnus ends in -e. The 
vocative singular off! lius and of names in -ius ends in a single -1 (fill, Vergil I); the vocative singular of 
the masculine adjective meus is ml; the vocative singular of masculine adjectives in -ius ends in -ie (C 
gregius; Cgregie). Otherwise, the vocative has the same form as the nominative in all declensions. 


2 

- The plural follows the pattern of the singular except that it has the plural endings. 


2 

- The plural follows the pattern of the singular except that it has the plural endings. 


r 

2 The interrogative adjective qul ? quae? quod? 

meaning what? which? what kind of? has the same declension as that of the relative pronoun. 


y 

- Also 1 sdem. 


O _ - _ _ 

2 Similarly tinus, tOtus, ullus, niillus, alius, alter, uter, neuter 
(see Ch. 9). 


2 All forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons except the nom. sg. and the nom. pi. may also be 
used as reflexive pronouns. 


2 All forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons except the nom. sg. and the nom. pi. may also be 
used as reflexive pronouns. 


— These forms are reflexive only. The nonreflexive forms of the third person are supplied by is, ea, id (see 
Chs. 11, 13). 


— The form sCsC is also frequently found. 


— The form sCsC is also frequently found. 


— The form sCsC is also frequently found. 


— The form sCsC is also frequently found. 


1 ? 

— The participles laudiltus (-a, -um), monitus (-a, -um), etc., are used as predicate adjectives, and so their 
endings vary to agree with the subject. 


I'D 

— Note that the verbs in this list have no passive voice (except for the idiomatic impersonal passive of eO, 
which is not used in this book). 


